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THE ILLUSTRATIVE METHOD OF THE 
TOKUGAWA “GENJI” PICTURES 


ALEXANDER C. SOPER 


o one who has sampled the twelfth century Japanese scroll paintings of The Tale of Genji, 

even in one or two black-and-white reproductions, can have failed to wonder at the ex- 

traordinary degree of their stylization.’ As illustrations to one of the great Japanese 
literary classics, to a romance that in its best known modern translation has seemed to at least one 
reviewer “as robust as T'om Jones, as discerning as Don Quixote, as untrammelled as The Arabian 
Nights,” they are at first sight almost completely uncommunicative.’ One finds in them little or 
no discernible action; it is impossible even to imagine the doll-like figures moving about, or raising 
their (usually invisible) hands. The faces are masks, rendered by the drastic “line-for-an-eye, hook- 
for-a-nose” formula, without expressions, without individuality, without more than a minimum 
of sexual differentiation. Any face is a standard arrangement of lines and dark patches, inside a 
silhouette that for a lady will be pear-shaped and for a gentleman apple-shaped. Both sexes wear 
voluminous robes that conceal everything but the head and an occasional hand. Ladies in particular 
are so nearly lost in billows of cloth that it is sometimes difficult to pick out the individuals in a 
group or to be sure whether they are meant to kneel or lie or stand. 

As actors, the figures seem to be required merely to be present, in numbers that vary from 
scene to scene. What additional variety there may be is contributed by the settings, by the constant 
regrouping of a few standard elements: verandas, posts, sliding partitions, curtains, portable 
screens, and the like. The most noticeable convention governing the use of this man-made en- 
vironment is the arbitrary removal of the roof and ceiling, to permit an unobstructed bird’s-eye 
view of the interior. What is revealed thereby, or by the alternative scheme that shows an exterior 
with a skirting veranda, is primarily a construction of strong ruled lines, running in long parallels 
or meeting each other in emphatic opposition; a sort of geometrical cage, that seems to lessen still 
further or to cancel out any possibility of free human movement. 

It is not surprising, then, that previous Western observers of the Genji pictures have shown 
virtually no interest in their illustrative function. I myself in an earlier publication spoke of a 
“crepuscular mood . . . so pervasive that the little shapes of ladies and gentlemen, just identifiable 
by the heads that emerge from their smothering court robes, seem in every picture to drowse or 
walk in their sleep.”* Otto Fischer, though granting the artist some power to evoke a poetic mood, 
came to much the same conclusion: “Hier ist kaum mehr irgendeine Handlung geschildert, sondern 


1. The most complete account in English is given by Toda 
K., Japanese Scroll Painting, Chicago, 1935, pp. 41ff. Only a 
relatively few illustrations have been preserved, divided be- 
tween the Masuda and Tokugawa collections (four and fifteen 
pictures, respectively). Individual scenes have been reproduced 
in old stand-bys like the Kokka, Shimbi Taikan, and Téyé 
Bijutsu Taikan, and more recently in Nihonga Taisei, 1, Tokyé, 
1932, and Minamoto and Henderson, 4m Illustrated History of 
Japanese Art, Kyéto, 1935 (the last with a good color plate). 
The entire Tokugawa set has been published in color fac- 
similes at about half size by the family art gallery at Nagoya, 
Tokugawa, Bijutsukan, 1937; this album, with the color notes 
that I made on each plate by comparison with the original, in 


1937, has been one of the bases of my present study. (The 
colors are fairly accurate, but vary in unpredictable directions. ) 
All the illustrations are reproduced in the corpus of scroll 
paintings, Nihon Emakimono Shiisei, v, Tékyd, 1929, with 
five rather poor color plates. Finally the two sets have been 
separately published in scroll form at the original size, Ma- 
suda’s by the Yamato-e Dékékai, Tokugawa’s by Kokka-sha. 

2. English translation by Arthur Waley. I have used the 
two-volume edition of Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston and 
New York, 1935. The quotation, from the jacket, is there 
ascribed to the New York Times. 

3. “The Rise of Yamato-e,” ART BULLETIN, XXIV, 1942, 
p. 378. 
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nur noch das traiimerische Beisammensein der ganz ihren Gefiihlen hingegebenen Hofgesellschaft, 
Stimmungen, die in den Niiancen einer Haltung und Gebirde ausgesprochen sind, wie die Mond- 
nacht im Palast des Kaisers, deren silberne Stille die Stimme der Fléte zum singen bringt.’”* 

The most generous allowance has been made by Jean Buhot, who found “dans ces miniatures 

- beaucoup d’émotion contenue. . . . Jamais |’action n’est emphatique, elle est délicatement suggérée, 
Pambience matérielle et morale est particulitrement bien rendue.’” 

The other historians have turned their attention chiefly to the striking compositions and rich 
coloring of the scrolls. Lawrence Binyon, at first acquaintance, saw that “the principles of design 
which this style inaugurates persist through Japanese art, wherever it reverts to native tradition,” 
and cites as instances KGrin’s flowers and Hokusai’s clouds.* His more considered judgment in the 
fourteenth edition of the Britannica described “an art of frank and joyous convention, quite unlike 
any other art in the world. The conception of life as a continual ceremony is reflected in the 
formality of the design, in which the play of curving forms against straight line and angle is 
enriched by the contrast of low-toned but glowing color.” 

Jane Gaston Mahler, finally, has carried this sort of interest to a logical conclusion. “In design 
the scroll reaches a high mark in Japanese art. The intricate spatial relations and color areas are 
the work of a great master who would feel perfectly at home in twentieth-century painting. .. . 
It makes little difference whether one looks at the scroll right side up or upside down—the pat- 
tern is aiways striking.”® 

I am now convinced that these interpretations account for only a fraction of the artistic purpose 

of the Genji pictures. Behind their charming colors and arresting designs lies a true narrative 
method. It is an unexpected one, since it makes no use of the obvious ways of telling a story, and is 
unfamiliar by most standards, either Western or Asiatic; but once recognized it is quite clear 
and consistent. 

At this point I should become precise. There are two groups of paintings that remain from 
what was presumably the original illustrated “book” or e-makimono: a set of three scrolls con- 
taining fifteen scenes in the possession of the Tokugawa family at Nagoya, and a single scroll with 
four scenes in the Masuda collection in Tokys.® Though the fact has not been generally recognized, 
the two fragments cannot, in my opinion, have been the work of a single artist alone—let us say, 
of the traditional author, Fujiwara no Takayoshi.” The narrative technique of which I am 
speaking belongs exclusively to the Tokugawa set. The Masuda pictures are relatively straight- 
forward and unimaginative. One, which illustrates a scene from the chapter Yagiri, comes the 


4. Die Kunst Indiens, Chinas, und Japans, Berlin, 1928, 
p. 111. 

5. Histoire des arts du Japon, 1, Paris, 1949, p. 185. 

6. Painting in the Far East, New York and London, 1913, 
pp. 113-114. Binyon here described the style much as I have, 
emphasizing the architectural conventions, the “masklike” faces, 
the bodies that “seem instruments for the propping up of the 
costumier’s rich work of art rather than wearing clothes for the 
use of moving limbs,” and the inclusion of clouds and mist “for 


g. That this was still the case in 1952 is noted in a dic- 
tionary of the fine arts published in that year, Nikon Bijutsu 
Jiten, Tokyé, p. 244, entry for the Genji Monogatari Emaki. 

10. The attribution can be traced back only as far as a 
certificate of authenticity furnished the Tokugawa fragment 
by the painter-antiquarian Sumiyoshi Hiroyuki in 1799 (se> 
the collection of source materials and later critical notes on 
Japanese paintings, Kéko Gafu, by Kurokawa Mayori, rev. 
ed. Tokyé, 1910, 1, pp. 144-145). For Takayoshi, see below 


quite arbitrary reasons of composition.” Admitting a degree 
of contempt for a way of painting that was so unlike that of 
Sung China, he was willing to grant it “delicacy of work- 
manship” and “gorgeous harmony of color.” 

7. In the collection of encyclopedia articles called Japanese 
Art, New York and London, n.d., p. 36. Otto Kiimmel in 
Die Kunst Chinas und Japans, Potsdam, 1929, p. 134, also 
emphasized the style’s “eigentiimlichen Konventionen,” and 
found the “farbige Schénheit” almost unequaled in the rest 
of the world’s painting. 

8. In the Upjohn-Wingert-Mahler History of World Art, 
New York, 1949, p. 491. 


p. 9 and note 23. Tanaka Kisaku, in an article for Bijutsu 
Kenkyt, CXXX, 1943, pp. 18ff., has suggested that the illustra- 
tions might have come first from the hand of some talented 
court amateur, perhaps a lady, or from a court group of both 
sexes; and that they were “finished” —colored or more carefully 
drawn—by a professional. He cites the case of sketches done by 
the Emperor Hanazono, which in 1320 were turned over to 
two professionals. He might also have quoted from The Tale 
of Genji, for Prince Genji is said to have had his landscape 
sketches turned into “finished paintings” by court artists 
(Waley, Tale, p. 247). I should be quite ready to accept this 
theory for the Masuda pictures; see notes 11, 12. 
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closest of any in the whole series to a conventional figure style, say to the rather amateurish 
frankness seen in some of the contemporary drawings on the fan-shaped satra leaves owned by 
Shitenndji in Osaka."* Even the charming scene from Suzumushi of the flute-player on a palace 
veranda owes most of the Stimmung that delighted Otto Fischer to the mere conjunction of a silver 
moon disk and a flute.* By comparison the Tokugawa paintings are both more original and more 
consistent. Their function, as we shall see in detail, is not so much to parallel the text of any 
chapter as to provide a kind of pictorial overture, setting a specific mood of gayety or mystery 
or sorrow, of excitement or relaxation. This quality seems to have been sensed by Buhot in a 
general way. But I wish to emphasize that it is achieved with remarkable precision through a 
fairly wide emotional range, and by a quite special technique, allusive and abstract rather than 
literal. There are occasional story-telling details which focus an illustration more closely on the 
text; a figure may fondle a baby, or play a musical instrument, or read a letter; two may sit as 
players on opposite sides of a draughts board. But what counts primarily in each scene is some- 
thing very different, the interrelationship of all the pictorial elements: the figure groups, the 
directing lines of the architectural cage, the color scale. In this sum the basic factors are abstract: 
spacing, number, direction, intensity; things as appropriate to music as to painting. The musical 
analogy becomes even more suggestive when one remembers that the Genji pictures were meant 
to be seen with the final dimension of time superimposed on the rest, with their compositions 
unfolding and growing at the tempo of the unrolling scroll. 


The bulk of this paper will be devoted to an analysis of the expressive means chosen for the 
various scenes in the Tokugawa set. First, however, I shall attempt at least a partial explanation 
for the style as a whole. What made it natural for a painter of exceptional talent in twelfth 
century Japan to build up an art of such extraordinary formality and indirectness? 

Much of the answer lies in the fact that the Genji pictures stand at a third remove from natural 
human activity. The first conventionalization of life was achieved by the Japanese ruling class 
itself in the Heian period—in the age that opened formally with the transfer of the capital to 
Kyoto in 794, reached its “full moon” brilliance around 1000, and was shattered by civil wars 
in the 1150’s. For the Heian aristocrats, everyday existence was a kind of earthly paradise, easy, 
luxurious, and beautiful, as remote as possible from the vulgar needs and calamities of ordinary 
experience. There were no noticeable wars for so long a time that it must have seemed forever. 
Fighting was something that belonged in the half-barbarous frontier regions; the capital lay in 
unbroken peace for centuries, until the very idea of an outbreak of violence must have been 
almost inconceivable. There were no foreign entanglements to bring in novel demands or up- 
setting ideas; the Japanese had isolated themselves from the continent by the end of the ninth 
century. Governmental problems were standardized—for nothing changed very much from 
one generation to the next—and were handled chiefly by routine. The perennially dangerous 


11. N. Emak. Shiisei, pl. 54 (text in Waley, Tale, p. 709). he says, “It might have been the work of a group of court 


The fifty-one fan sétra paintings belonging to Shitenndji have 
been reproduced by Benridé in a portfolio with several color 
plates under the title Semmen Koshakyé, Kyoto, 1930. A 
sample sheet is well rendered in color in Minamoto and Hen- 
derson, Illustrated History, pl. 80. The same Minamoto in an 
article in Bukkyd Bijutsu, x, 1927, pp. 78ff., connects the 
work with the devotion shown to Shitenndji by two retired 
emperors during the period of Taira domination; remarks that 
its iconography seems to reveal the special interests of women; 
and finally suggests that the donor was an imperial princess, 
daughter of the Emperor Toba, who was a particularly assidu- 
ous worshiper at the temple and held a special rite there in 
1188. See Toda, of.cit., pp. 30ff. and especially p. 34, where 


people in a playful mood.” 

12. N. Emak. Shisei, pl. 5. Tanaka K. in the article sum- 
marized in note 10 has pointed out that this picture contains 
several notations, presumably to help identify the various areas 
for the professional who was to finish it. I take this as con- 
tributing to my point that the relatively undistinguished 
Masuda pictures may well have been the work of amateurs. 
Presumably the artist who did the Tokugawa set was called 
in to complete an illustrative program that had proved too 
onerous—Genji has 53 or 54 chapters, some with as many as 
three scenes—and adjusted his dimensions to those of the 
courtiers’ drawings. 
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problem of Chinese statecraft, the imperial succession, posed few difficulties at Kyoto. There 
was only one imperial line from which to choose, and after the ninth century only one noble 
clan to do the choosing, the Fujiwara. An emperor was likely to reign during his minority, to 
take a Fujiwara maiden as his consort, to name her father as regent, and then to retire obediently 
into a monastery as soon as he reached the age when his personal inclinations might prove trouble- 
some. The rest of the business of governing was managed with equal decorum. The gently-born 
who answered to the titles of minister, councilor, secretary, general, and the like, drew their 
emoluments and showed themselves, suitably dressed and in their proper stations, on ceremonial 
occasions; what work there was went to nameless subordinates. There was a vast amount of 
ceremony to color the activities of every day and to rise to periodic climaxes in the great rites 
observed by the court, or by the Buddhist and Shinté churches. Ceremonial was both a means 
of passing time and a way to measure its passing, since the court year was punctuated by greater 
or lesser observances; yet in a broader sense it implied a rejection of the very essence of time, 
of change, for the feasts and processions and exorcisms of one year recurred in the next, and in 
the following century, almost as invariably as the round of seasons. 

The court itself was perennially youthful, to suit the constantly renewed boyishness of the 
emperor. In it both sexes met continually, in a strange relationship half prudish and half licentious, 
now formal and now intimate. The almost equal idleness of both sides created a never-ending 
demand for amusement; for visits, entertainments, games, pastimes, contests of skill, wit, or 
taste, music-making, versifying, literary flirtations; any sort of pretext to meet, to enjoy each 
other’s company, to play with the possibility of falling in love. Not all of common humanity 
was submerged in this. The hearts of Heian lords and ladies were moved by universally familiar 
stimuli, the romantic beauties of Nature in spring or autumn or under the full moon, the pangs 
of loneliness, the grandeurs and miseries of love. Their feelings could sometimes ring as true 
in poetry or music as in their private diaries; and it is clear enough that much of the everyday 
routine of amusement kept its freshness and promise for them through the natural magic of 
sex. But a great deal of their hedonism was satisfied also by what was not at all natural, by 
arbitrary rules and abnormal refinements. Nothing was allowed to reveal itself with naive frank- 
ness, either in the machinery of state or in the behavior of man. The passionate body was muffled 
under endless layers of silk; the lady concealed her timidity or impatience behind a screen, or 
at the least a fan; the most successful love-poem hid its true message in double meanings, behind 
an air of innocence. Though the young bloods occasionally followed the ways of their remote 
ancestors in hawking and horse-racing, they were devoted also to a fantastically stylized form 
of football, played in court costume with teetering, top-heavy hats. The poetry of feeling was 
encased in rigid conventions of form and subject-matter. Indeed, verse-makiny flourished most 
where such difficulties were intentionally multiplied, in court poetry contests on a stated pattern 
and theme. If the strongest underlying impulse was sexual, a close second must have been pure 
snobbery; diversions like perfume-guessing, or the whole art of fashionable dress, were chiefly 
demonstrations of the lengths to which an aristocratic taste should go in removing itself from 
the vulgar mean. 

The ways of elegant pleasure, too, must have seemed timeless at Kydto, without an imaginable 
beginning or end; and in fact the Heian court changed its pastimes through the centuries only 
to become increasingly refined and effeminate, more and more sensitive to shades and hints, 
more narrowly and fully screened from the light of common day. 

The second step away from life as we conceive it was taken by the writer of The Tale of Genji. 
Lady Murasaki’s story, written around a.p. 1000, is deeply immersed in the court environment 
of middle Heian. It must in some respects be an extremely accurate piece of reporting, particularly 
in the area that the Japanese call fazoku, “manners and customs.” With the court diaries that 
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1. The Poetess Nakatsukasa, Attributed to Nobuzane 
From a scroll formerly in the Satake collection, Téky6 


2. First illustration to the Kashiwagi chapter of Genji 
Tokugawa collection, Nagoya 


3. Third illustration to the Kashiwagi chapter of Genji 
Tokugawa collection, Nagoya 


4. Illustration to the Yokobue chapter of Genji 
Tokugawa collection, Nagoya 
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complement it, by Murasaki herself and other ladies of the period, it constitutes an endlessly 
rich body of source material for Heian cultural history."* A persevering reader, however, will 
realize after only a few chapters that the Tale must be something less than a perfectly clear 
mirror of its time. It is “untrue” not only in the ordinary ways of romantic fiction, but because 
its author was a gentlewoman. Murasaki was well born, unusually well educated, intelligent, 
idealistic, with keen powers of critical observation and an energy that can be measured by the 
dimensions of her long, long book. But she was a woman, and so debarred from any sort of public 
career, from even the nominal responsibilities that fell to her male associates. She thought natu- 
rally in terms of the special experiences in which she could share: ceremonies, spectacles, pastimes, 
the creation and appreciation of beauty, and most of all the nuances and ramifications of romantic 
love. How she viewed the real life around her is recorded in her diary, in terms sometimes very 
like her story and sometimes pathetically different. There, for example, one sees the gentlemen 
with whom she consorted as they were and not as she imagined her own heroes: men who might 
be old and foolish, who were capable of getting drunk and boisterous, who could transform the 
exquisite ritual of courtship into a clumsy scramble.“* Her Tale is in large part an attempted 
escape into a world purged of the grossness and cruelty that she knew even in Heian Kyéto. All 
the intricacies of her plot are in the end only variations on a single theme, the search for happiness 
through beauty and love. Her characters are hardly more than personifications of the qualities 
she admired, combined in various ways around a central ideal. Almost all are young, beautiful, 
sensitive, generous, tenderhearted. If Prince Genji is the most brilliant, he differs only in degree 
from his friends and successors. No one is evil or mean; the most conspicuous faults are errors of 
tact and taste. Ugliness and vulgarity appear only as momentary discords, to heighten the sweet- 
ness of the rest. Everything is governed by a perfect decorum; if the experience of sexual pleasure 
occurs so frequently that it seems a kind of dominant into which the patterns of the story must 
continually be resolved, it is never alluded to except by the most delicate of hints. 

Had The Tale of Genji been composed with only these ingredients, it would represent a much 
more advanced stage of romantic stylization than is actually the case (and would doubtless have 
been much less widely admired, even in mediaeval Japan). It is instead, for sympathetic readers, 
a curiously plausible book, with a tenuous but firm hold on reality. Its redeeming factor is a sober 
honesty about human experience, an admission that to be alive is to be imperfect, and that any 
pursuit of an ideal on this earth must end in failure. The dilemma may not have been evident 
to Murasaki when she began to imagine her hero, and to describe the first of his amorous ad- 
ventures; but before long she must have understood clearly enough to make a conscious choice 
on the side of life and actuality. All of her people who are important enough to require substantial 
definition are in some way flawed and frustrated, Prince Genji most of all. All the charm of her 
book, multiplying in kaleidoscopic richness from chapter to chapter, all the glimpses of breath- 
taking beauty, all the hours of loving tenderness or passionate joy, are insufficient in the end 
to conceal the sad moral: that happiness will always elude even the most fortunate. One can 
almost trace Murasaki’s struggles with her own artistic conscience through the book, watch her 
temporizing and evading, and point to the moment of her final surrender to necessity. There comes 
a time in Genji’s career when a shift of balance is all at once apparent. His successes are as 
brilliant as ever, but they have begun to seem monotonous; he is over thirty years old.** From 


13. Basic translations are: Omori A. and Doi K., Diaries of 
Court Ladies of Old Japan, Tékyé, 1935 (containing the 
“Sarashina Diary” and those of Murasaki and Izumi Shikibu) ; 
and A. Beaujard, Les motes de chevet de Sei Shonagon, Paris, 
1934 (for the Makura no Soshi [Pillow-book]). 

14. Omori and Doi, of. cit., pp. 107-109. I have referred 
to the Japanese text of the Murasaki Shikibu Nikki, pp. 25-26, 


as reprinted in the anthology Kokubun Sésho, vi, Tokyé, 
1926 (the 26th ed.). 

15. Waley, Tale, p. 390. I have referred to the Japanese 
text as reprinted in the anthology Nikon Bungaku Sésho, 
Toky6, 1934 (the 3rd ed.), under the editorship of Mozume 
T. This passage will be found in 1, p. 580. I have been aided 
in arriving at this interpretation of Genji by an unpublished 
essay by a former student, B. Roesen. 
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then on the decline is swift; and at last, as if his predicament were no longer bearable to her, 
Murasaki disposes of her shining hero in a few sentences. Though at his last public appearance 
che seems more beautiful than ever, he has made up his mind to enter a monastery. When the 
next chapter opens, he is already dead.” 

The last step toward full conventionalization brings us back to the artist of the Tokugawa 
Genji scrolls, a century or more after Murasaki’s time. His art too must have been deeply im- 
mersed in its environment, and many of the ways in which it differs from hers were made in- 
evitable by the ageing of Heian culture in the interval. The audience for which he painted was 
even richer in accumulated aesthetic experiences, more expert in deciding rightly what was 
beautiful or original or amusing. It was for his purposes perfectly educated, so that he could 
create his abstract and allusive style in full confidence that he would be understood. Beyond 
their general sophistication, his readers were doubtless well acquainted with the Genji story 
through manuscript copies; an illustrator had now not so much to explain as to remind, or interpret, 
or touch the imagination in a fresh way. But the twelfth century Heian world was also narrower 
in outlook than the eleventh, more enervated, and even less ready to come to terms with reality. 
The illustrations, correspondingly, are much more limited than the story. Their emotional ex- 
pressiveness is much shallower, at Haydn’s level rather than Handel’s. It is impossible to 
imagine the artist responding to a truly tragic or passionate situation, rendering the despair of 
.Genji’s last days, or the desperate pleading of Kashiwagi for a return of his love.’’ Murasaki’s 
people may be only vaguely characterized; his are quite anonymous, mere replicas of the genus 
courtier in its male and female variants. The basic limitation, affecting all aspects of the painter’s 
style, stems of course from his decision to replace the direct representation of human activity 
by an ingenious pictorial artifice. 

The depersonalization that is carried to such an extreme in the Tokugawa Genji pictures merits 
comment of its own. In making anonymity one of the bases of his narrative method, I believe 
that the Genji artist was merely exaggerating one of the most characteristic traits of Japanese 
society. There is a persistent lack of emphasis on the individual in the workings of traditional 
Japanese culture: a fact that becomes particularly striking when one draws the comparisons that 
are natural with China. It has been part of the Chinese respect for the past, for example, that the 
careers of outstanding men in every generation have been recorded, and their biographies have 
been combined in a section—usually the longest by far—of the dynastic history. The Chinese 
were the first in the Far East to create a civilized standard for human conduct, personified in 
the figure of the ideal Confucian scholar-official. But they were too experienced in human nature 
to expect the pattern to be reproduced in individuals with much more than a rough accuracy; and 
in the centuries when their humanism was most vigorous they came more and more to value 
(and even consecrate chapters in their histories to) the men in whom the pattern was somehow 
distorted or incomplete—provided always that they had some compensating quality of great- 
ness: even the rabid egotists, the eccentric hermits, the alcoholic misfits. The Japanese, in 
the very centuries when they were most anxious to follow Chinese teaching, were led by 
instinct and immemorial habit in the opposite direction. Their early annals, otherwise labori- 
ously edited on the Chinese model, contain no biographies. There was no lack of great men 
in the Asuka and Nara periods, particularly among those who had been roused by contact with 
China. But even then social pressures and stimuli must have operated with a well-nigh ir- 
resistible force, to produce examples rather than personalities—examples, too, that could be 


16. Tale, pp. 739-749. The original reference to his death, de Parme, where the hero and heroine are dismissed—for want 
in Mozume, 111, p. 1, reads: “After the Brightness had per- of any possible solution to their romantic difficulties—in a few 
mitted itself to be darkened. . . .” Readers may be reminded _ paragraphs. 
of Stendhal’s surrender to fatigue at the end of La Chartreuse 17. Tale, pp. 658-660; Mozume, 11, p. 407. 
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fitted tidily into a class structure more primitive than any that China had known for some 1500 years. 

Refusing to recognize the potential value of variety, the Japanese system discouraged not only 
extremes of individualism—the misfits in Japan were simply failures—but also the kind of 
wise independence that was the heart of the Chinese ideal. The Chinese have always greatly 
admired a type of scholar-official whose wisdom or burning sense of right has led him to protest 
against official injustice or folly; often to the detriment of his career, and not infrequently at the 
cost of his life. In Japan the scholar class as a whole won social recognition only very late, 
doubtless because it had no place in the archaic structure of feudalism. The one Japanese scholar 
whose admiration for the Chinese ideal reached the level of unmistakable heroism, Sugawara 
no Michizane, who at the end of the ninth century stood out against the encroachments of the 
Fujiwara clan until he was banished and died in exile, so dazzled Japanese imaginations that 
some extraordinary recognition of his greatness had clearly to be given. The characteristic 
Japanese solution was to raise him promptly beyond all human categories, into the status of a god. 

When the Fujiwara system that Michizane had opposed had had a chance to operate for a 
few decades thereafter, and life had begun to settle down into the idyllic Heian routine, it was 
even more natural that the Japanese should compile no official biographies; there were, indeed, 
no histories, since nothing happened that required more notice than could be given by an entry 
in a court diary. With a little exaggeration one might say that almost everything that it was 
essential to remember about a Heian gentleman could be told by filling in his place on a genea- 
logical chart.* To a considerable degree, his parentage must have predetermined the possible 
outlines of his career. (A few centuries later, in the age of feudal wars, one might have been 
interested to note further what distinguished enemies of his house he had killed; whether he had 
invested in any unusually profitable betrayals; who had killed him; and how the balance sheet 
of his land holdings stood at the beginning and end of his career.) 

The contrast is particularly clear in poetry. In China the history of the art might be summed 
up by a roster of great names: Ch’ii Yiian, T’ao Yiian-ming, Tu Fu, Li Po, Po Chii-i, Su Tung- 
p’o, and the like. The Chinese masters of first rank wrote with marked individuality. Often they 
wrote so much in detail about themselves, with such personal feeling, and won so much notice 
as personalities in their own times, that their lives and works can be reconstructed in monographs 
even today. The Japanese until very recent times have thought of their poets in groups. The 
first and most distinguished selection, made by a contemporary of Lady Murasaki, counted 
thirty-six “immortals of song,” the sanjurokkasen. Five of them were court ladies (including 
an empress); two were dignitaries of the Buddhist church; four were officers of the imperial 
guard; the rest were courtier-officials. They composed brief verses on the themes that were 
acceptable in elegant society, sometimes with a very deft adjustment of feeling to form; and 
in their art achieved approximately the kind of originality that one associates with the equally 
well-born musical amateurs of our own eighteenth century, like Frederick the Great. As persons 
they were for the most part indistinguishable from their non-immortal contemporaries. The 
perfect commentary on their status is provided by the series of “portraits” of the sanjurokkasen 
that began to be painted with some frequency in late Heian. The examples that remain date no 
earlier than the first generation or so of Kamakura, and in the male faces reflect something of that 
period’s quickened interest in realism; they are at least different from each other.’® The poetesses, 


18. The characteristic early Japanese substitute for biog- 
raphies was the grand genealogical analysis of the upper levels 
of society, Shinsen Shédjiroku, completed by imperial com- 
mand in 814, and covering the origins and status of 1182 
families. See R. K. Reischauer, Early Japanese History, Prince- 
ton, 1937, I, p. 236. “Such a study had to be made as geneal- 
ogies had become greatly confused. As most official posts and 


ranks were given to people according to their ancestry, such 
a state of affairs had to be remedied.” 

19. A detailed discussion of the various early sets of “por- 
traits” of the 36 is given by Shimomise S. in his Yamato-e Shi 
Kenkyii, Tokyé, 1945, pp. 647ff. (with chief reference to the 
set formerly in the Satake collection). 
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however, ‘are still rendered by the conventions of late Heian and the Genji pictures. Each is a 
kind of bizarre, parti-colored bouquet, made up of clothes and streaming black hair (Fig. 1). 
Ko-dgimi is shown from the front and Nakatsukasa from the rear (so that her face is narrowed 
down to a sliver, like the first suggestion of a new moon). The Empress Saigi’s superior rank 
entitles her to be disposed on a mat, with a screen behind and a portable silk curtain in front, 
and at the same time requires a higher degree of modesty; the lower half of her face (otherwise 
quite like Ko-dgimi’s) is masked by her sleeve.” What small originality these women had 
achieved in their art is recognized only by the verse by each chosen to accompany her “portrait.” 
The painter—traditionally Nobuzane—has granted them no more individualization than we have 
learned to expect in Genji’s mistresses. As poets and as women they are first of all court ladies; 
and since social status can be conveyed most unmistakably by dress, a court lady is primarily a 
carefully studied arrangement of clothes. 

Here again a Chinese comparison offers the best means of judging the degree to which poetry, 
painting, and life itself in mediaeval Japan were overcrusted by caste exclusiveness. The best- 
known Chinese painting of a poet is the “portrait” of Li Po by the thirteenth century artist Liang 
K’ai.” It is no more a realistic presentation of an historical personage than are Nobuzane’s women, 
and much less so than Nobuzane’s men. Dress and hair, to be sure, mark it as the figure of a 
scholar. But what its lines and patches of ink convey more than anything else is the quality of 
genius: the gay, effortless darting of a poetic imagination. 


In speaking of the time interval that separates The Tale of Genji from its earliest surviving 
illustrations, I should make it clear that the pictures are in no way securely dated. An attribution 
to the middle decades of the twelfth century has seemed proper to all modern scholars because 
of the marked similarities that link the work to a number of the frontispieces painted in the early 
1160’s for the so-called Heike no Kyd, the sutra scrolls dedicated by members of the Taira clan 
to their family shrine Itsukushima.” The traditional ascription of the Tokugawa set to Fujiwara 
no Takayoshi is thus at least chronologically believable, since the known dates for his career fall 
in the 1140’s and 1150’s. Unfortunately his presumed authorship is based on no better proof than 
the opinion of a fairly recent “expert” in the service of the Shogunate at Edo, Sumiyoshi 
Hiroyuki (1755-1811). The evidence that can be assembled about him is not particularly en- 
couraging. On the one hand, he figured as a remote ancestor in the lineage claimed by the 
painters of the Tosa school, and so had the sort of name that encouraged attributions in the 
Yamato-e style. On the other, he is mentioned in the texts of his own period in connection with 
commissions of a sort very different from the Genji illustrations. Thus in 1147 he is cited as having 


20. The Satake “portraits” of Saigi, Ko-égimi, and Nakat- power to a superhuman intensity; Li Ch’eng drank himself 


sukasa are reproduced in ibid., pp. 84, 87, and in Nihonga, 1, 
p. 67, respectively; the same Ko-6gimi picture was sent to the 
U.S.A. in the 1953 traveling exhibition, and is no. 31 in the 
catalogue. 

21. Very frequently reproduced; most recently, with an 
excellent detail of the head, in Bijutsu Kenkyia, CLXI, 1950. 
Another illuminating contrast between Chinese and Japanese 
ways of evaluating individual achievements might be drawn 
with reference to painters. In Japan, for example, the painter 
was typically a member of a family “school,” which might 
remain prominent for many generations; Kan6 masters were 
influential during four centuries. In China the histories have 
recorded few instances in which an artist’s “good will” was 
transmitted even to his son. In China, again, the artist’s fre- 
quent inability to adjust the claims of his genius to an un- 
sympathetic world created the recurrent phenomenon of the 
drunkard-painter. Wu Tao-tzu drank to rouse his creative 


to death because he preferred mountains to human society. In 
Japan, where painting tended to keep the status of a craft, 
drunkenness could be no better than an inconvenient weakness. 
It is surely significant, again, that the art of portraiture was 
never granted the relative importance in Japan that it received 
in China, There are no Japanese counterparts of the great mas- 
ters whose portraits were the supreme achievements of the age of 
humanism, Ku K’ai-chih, Lu T’an-wei, Yen Li-pen, Chou Fang. 
Portraiture was seriously pursued in Japan only in periods of 
strong Chinese influence, as for example in the portraits of 
Zen abbots that began to be done in mid-Kamakura; and even 
then was usually mediocre in comparison with the Chinese 
standard. One might note, finally, that the noblest form of 
dramatic expression in Japan, the Né drama, is based on the 
use of masks by all principal characters. 

22. Toda, of.cit., pp. 23ff.; illustrations in N. Emak. 
Shiiset, V1. 
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done a design of the Mountain of the Immortals, Hirai, to be executed in lacquer for the seven- 
tieth birthday of an ex-premier. In 1154 he painted the doors of a chapel maintained by the 
retired Emperor Toba, the Kongéshin-in; and another reference speaks of a portrait by him 
of the same ruler, done for his son Shirakawa II. He was granted court rank at the usual level 
for his services, “lower grade of the Major Fifth Rank”; acted as Director of the Bureau of 
Palace Upkeep; and bore also the nominal title of Governor of Mikawa.” What is known of the 
careers of other Heian court artists, however, emphasizes a considerable versatility; and so it 
is by no means impossible that Takayoshi may have developed a special style for book illustration, 
in which the ingredients were very different from those found in the rest of his practice.** At any 
rate, his name is at least a convenient way of identifying the Tokugawa portion of the Genji 
pictures, whether or not he was their painter. With this proviso, I shall use it freely hereafter. 

Since no e-makimono of early or middle Heian have survived, it is impossible to say just 
how much of Takayoshi’s success in the Tokugawa pictures should be credited to his own powers 
of invention. That what he achieved was unusual even in the twelfth century, however, is sug- 
gested by the fact that nothing else quite comparable to his work is known. Its perfection seems 
to have depended on a set of circumstances that ceased to exist when the age of violence began. 
The final growth, one might say, came so late and was so lightly rooted that it was almost com- 
pletely obliterated by war and revolution. The later men who continued the courtly genre, as 
we shall see, were able to manipulate only its most obvious formulae; only in one case is there 
any sign of an understanding of what Takayoshi had been able to do. 

And what was his secret? A broad hint is given by the two illustrations to the chapter Kashiwagi 
that are set completely indoors. One is dominated by short, slanting lines—mat edges, curtain 
rods, wooden sills—that meet at abrupt angles with an effect of choppy restlessness (Fig. 2). 
The actors in the scene are isolated from each other, partly by curtains, partly by what seems 
here to have been meant as an intentional indifference. The color scheme (as I reconstruct it 
through the facsimiles issued by the Tokugawa gallery) is accented by the contrast between the 
generally somber robes, two large salmon-pink curtains (now badly rubbed), and a great many 
small areas of solid black. The companion picture, on the other hand, is dominated by the long 
horizontals that define a bed-alcove, with rolled and hanging curtains (Fig. 3). The diagonals 
are much subdued and limited. A strong blue is used in key places to help draw together the 
center and right half of the scene: on the edges of the screens, on the ribbons that hang in front 
of the alcove, on the seated gentleman’s under-skirt. It is only to the left, beyond the diagonally- 
placed curtain, where the ladies are clustered together, that the quiet spaciousness of the rest 
gives way to crowding, and to sharply opposed black streamers and color patches. 

The illustrative purposes of the two pictures are perfectly clear. Both have to do with the love- 
sickness of a secondary hero, Kashiwagi, who appears in Genji’s last phase. He has the misfortune 
to conceive a fatal passion for Genji’s neglected consort, the Princess Nydsan; and since his suit 


23. The ascription to Takayoshi is documented by Kuro- 
kawa M., Kéko Gafu, Toky6, 1910, 1, pp. 144-145. Hiro- 
yuki’s note of authentication was dated 1799, and involved a 
miswriting of Takayoshi’s name. (A clue to the value of his 
opinions might be gained by making a special study of his 
attributions as a whole, with those of other members of the 
Sumiyoshi school. A son, Sumiyoshi Hirotsura (1793-1863), 
in his Yamato Nishiki, couples the attribution to Takayoshi 
with the name of a calligrapher for the text, Sesonji Isefusa 
(?), who must have lived at least two generations earlier.) 
Material on Takayoshi is also collected in Koga Biké, Tokyé, 
1904, pp. 1463-66; Dainihon Shoga Meika Taikan, Tokyé, 
1934, p. 2044; and S. Ienaga, Jédai Yamato-e Zenshi, Tokyé, 
1948, p. 382. 


24. The tenth century artist Asukabe no Tsunenori, for ex- 
ample, is recorded in 954 as having done frontispieces for a 
stitra hand-copied by the the emperor; in 972 he was put in 
charge of preparations for an imperial ceremony at the 
Kamo Shrine in Kyéto, and it was probably he who as archi- 
tect erected in that same year an enlarged lecture hall for the 
Fujiwara clan temple Mydrakuji. Lady Murasaki mentions 
him as the artist whose illustrations to The Tale of Toshikage 
were the choice of the modernists in the painting contest 
(p. 335)5 and again as the professional whom Genji wished 
to have finish his rough sketches of the scenery around Akashi 
(p. 246). See Ienaga, of.cit., pp. 377-378; and Soper, The 
Evolution of Buddhist Architecture in Japan, Princeton, 1942, 
169. 
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is doomed to failure, he languishes and dies. The first illustration, with its clashing lines and 
colors, is identified by the monk seated at the center. It must represent the turmoil in the young 
man’s home during the early phases of his illness: the distress of the household, the disturbance 
created by the exorcisers brought in by the father, even the upsetting effect of all this emotion 
and noise on Kashiwagi himself. (Comparison with the text, incidentally, makes clear how 
much more muted and allusive the painter’s method is than Murasaki’s). The second scene deals 
with a final stage when almost all hope has been given up, and the dying man’s closest friend, 
Yigiri, comes to pay him a final visit. The text sounds a note of almost cheerful resignation, as 
the two youths open their hearts to each other, in a room so well-tended that it seems full of 
brightness and peace.” In the painting, as I have shown, the only disturbing note occurs at the 
left end. That is, of course, the portion reached last as the scroll is unrolled, and doubtless points 
to a next paragraph, in which the signs of Kashiwagi’s rapidly approaching end bring a final 
flurry of exorcism and grief. 

In one other picture the means used to stress serenity in the deathbed scene—long horizontals, 
right-angle intersections, subdued colors, empty areas—are carried even farther. The reason is 
again obvious. The one illustration provided for the chapter Yokobue (The Flute), is a domestic 
idyll set late at night (Fig. 4). Yiagiri’s baby wakes and cries. The nurses cannot still it (their 
nervousness explains the crowding of figures on a diagonal axis at the beginning of the scene, 
and the only marked contrasts of color). The wife, Lady Kumoi, finally takes the child in her 
arms, offers it her breasts, and soothes it by gentle, motherly play.” 

Having learned so much of Takayoshi’s devices, one is not surprised to find that the two 
powerful curtain diagonals and the spotting of blacks and strong colors used in the picture for 
Sawarabi (Fern Shoots) belong to a passage full of agitation (Fig. 5). The third-generation 
hero Kaoru (bastard son of poor Kashiwagi and Genji’s Nydsan) has suddenly decided to compete 
with his friend Niou (Genji’s legitimate grandson) for the favor of the latter’s current mistress, 
Kozeri. He descends upon her unexpectedly, the very day before his rival can remove her to a 
new mansion. The household is already upset by the impending transfer; Kaoru’s note, asking for 
an “informal interview,” throws Kozeri into complete confusion.” 

None of the other interiors can be linked with quite so clear-cut a mood, and so their composi- 
tions are less uniformly calming or disturbing. The first scene for Yadorigi (The Mistletoe) has 
nothing more dramatic to record than a game of draughts between Kaoru and the emperor, 
played to while away a rainy afternoon (Fig. 6). The picture seems more simply descriptive 
(within the drastic conventions of Takayoshi’s style) than any other. The players’ room has 
interesting furniture and a landscape screen-painting. Since a character in the chapter is one of 
the sovereign’s lesser daughters, whom he hopes to marry to Kaoru, she must be one of the 
ladies posed beyond the partition to the left. The second Yadorigi scene has a more definite char- 
acter (Fig. 7). It is staged in the early morning, while the maids-in-waiting are still asleep. Since 
their presence is required, but not their emotional participation, they are ranged in as orderly 
and inconspicuous a fashion as possible, in two parallel rows. The rest of the picture has to do 
with the awkward moment when Niou, returning from his latest rendezvous, comes into the 
bedroom of his yesterday’s love, Kozeri.”* There is a great deal of blue around them, and almost 
no black—the kind of portable silk curtain that elsewhere is drawn with a strong, black diagonal 
for the top bar and emphatic, dangling black ribbons, here lacks both—and the two principals are 
enclosed in an unusually cramped space. It is not hard to imagine that the painter tried by these 


25. Tale, p. 680; Mozume, 1, pp. 457-458. 28. Tale, p. 898; Mozume, 111, pp. 233-234. 
26. Tale, p. 687; Mozume, 11, p. 473. 29. Tale, p. 907; Mozume, 111, p. 248. 
27. Tale, p. 698; Mozume, 11, pp. 505-506. 30. Tale, p. 918; Mozume, 111, p. 269. 
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abstract means to emphasize how Niov’s hesitation and embarrassment turned to a mood of 
tender pity, once he was close beside his weeping love again. 

The first illustration to Azwmaya (The Eastern House) records another undramatic moment, 
this time in the women’s quarters of the mansion of the governor of Hitachi (Fig. 8). The lady 
of the house is shown combing the hair of her daughter Ukifune, in preparation for her imminent 
marriage.’ There is not much in the situation except a mild bustle to call up Takayoshi’s special 
gifts. He has contented himself, therefore, with a rather jumbled combination of straight-line 
motifs, figures, and color accents; and doubtless because the emotional content is so slight, has 
exploited again the descriptive detail that we have met in the go-match scene of Yadorigi. Here 
the interest resides not so much in the furniture as in two remarkable pictures-within-the-picture: 
one a colorful near landscape with hillocks and tree clumps on the sliding screens, and the other 
a more patternized view of hazy hilltops on a portable silk curtain. 

Takayoshi’s alternative setting, the view placed wholly or half out-of-doors, centering on a 
veranda, is used for several scenes. Almost all have in common the theme of an approach; and 
since it is typically a gentleman who comes to meet a lady, these pictures begin on a common note 
of romantic anticipation. In the literal sense they begin at the right end, as the scroll is opened, 
with the descent of a long diagonal to the bottom border—usually the edge of the veranda, in 
one case a lintel. At the first glimpse of his veranda, the artist establishes one important fact. A 
proper mansion will have a stoutly-built railing; where there is only a plain veranda floor, the 
observer knows that he faces an adventure into a more questionable world. But the descending 
diagonal means much more than this. It runs at a variety of angles from picture to picture; not 
I think at random, or merely for variety, but because its direction is related to the degree of 
emotional intensity planned for the picture as a whole. The angles range from about 30 degrees 
to about 54. I believe that it is clear that the lower slopes were used by the painter for scenes of 
relative quiet, and the steeper ones to indicate excitement. 

This will doubtless seem to the reader an extraordinary assumption, but the proof, I think, is 
convincing. The angle of about 30 degrees is used for a picture whose whole mood is uniquely 
hushed and mysterious, the illustration to Hashihime (The Bridge Maiden) (Fig. 9). Kaoru 
has set out on a solitary moonlight expedition. He loses his way, pushes through woods and thickets 
heavy with dew, crosses little streams. Then his uncertain memory is aided by a vague murmur 
of music; and in a few moments he is peering through a fence. The moon is half obscured by 
streamers of autumn mist, but he can distinguish a group of women by the opened blinds, find 
among them a half-hidden lute-player, and—as the light for an instant brightens—can see that 
she is very beautiful.” It is this first quickening of interest, out of a state almost like sleep-walking, 
that the painter must have tried to catch by his composition and colors. The picture is weighed 
down by trailing, bluish shades of night; the figures of the women are drawn together into a 
kind of composite bouquet, with all the lively colors of their robes subdued; the one man watches 
in lonely secrecy. 

Kaoru is again the one male actor in an approach scene of a very different sort, furnished to 
be the first illustration to Takegawa (The Bamboo River). Here he has come by the invitation 
of a great lady, Tamakatsura (and so there is first of all a railing to set the tone of the piece, 
as a society comedy of the 1890’s would have opened with a dialogue between housemaid and 
butler). His behavior is awkward and stiff at first, as he sits on the steps and talks to his hostess 
through a curtain (Fig. 10). The ladies find him strange and provocative, and try in pretty 
ways to waken his interest.** Now the veranda is tilted to the much steeper angle of about 42 


31. Tale, p. 964; Mozume, 111, p. 348. 33- Tale, p. 770; Mozume, 111, pp. 35-36. 
32. Tale, pp. 799-800; Mozume, 111, pp. 82-83. 
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degrees. Before any figures appear one meets the curtain and its ribbons, held flat behind a half- 
rolled bamboo shade and then fluttering out into gay freedom below—as if to s_gnify the contrast 
between prudish convention and joyous instinct. After this preamble the three peeping ladies 
and the inert silhouette of the man are needed only for identification. The color scheme is blond, 
with vivid contrasts between the pallor of the wood tone and the sharp, black accents; blue 
occurs only in the small segment shown of Kaoru’s under-skirt. 

The second Takegawa picture (Fig. 11) is set in cherry-blossom time, in the interior of Tama- 
katsura’s mansion, where her two pretty daughters are playing draughts.** Everything here speaks 
of youth and high spirits; and the painter, correspondingly, has filled his scene with bright colors, 
and set his two architectural diagonals on angles of 46 and 49 degrees. 

The second picture for Azwmaya (Fig. 12) has to do with a surprise visit paid by Kaoru, and 
the consternation of the ladies, whom he has caught unprepared.** The veranda angle is about 
48 degrees (and since this is the house of a parvenu provincial governor, there is no railing). 
The Kaoru of this scene is a very different figure, even in silhouette, from the lumpish male 
of Takegawa One; as if to suggest his impatience, his head is thrown back, and he holds an 
open fan while he waits. The girls inside are literally “at cross purposes.” 

The most deliberate heightening of suspense occurs in the second Kashiwagi picture (Fig. 13). 
The angle of the veranda edge is set at about 54 degrees, the maximum for the series. For more 
than half the scene, moving across from the right, one finds nothing alive: only empty ground, 
the steeply descending parallels of the railing—with no staircase to break the barrier they create— 
and then a fall of bamboo shades and fluttering curtains like that in Takegawa One; and then 
suddenly the most astonishing apparition or extrusion, a spiral of gaily colored skirts belong- 
ing to a lady hidden inside. Beyond the even steeper lintel is disclosed the reason for all 
this excitement, a male figure holding a baby in his arms. Genji’s consort, the Princess Nydsan, 
has just been delivered of her first child, and the ribbons are swaying as jubilantly as church 
bells. I am not sure whether I understand the further reaches of Takayoshi’s imagination 
well enough to decide whether he tried to convey at the same time the latent irony of the 
moment. Genji, who holds the infant (actually Kaoru) with such apparent solicitude, is only 
a cuckold husband, not a father, and knows the fact well.** 

In two pictures of the indoor-outdoor type the architecture runs in the opposite direction, for dif- 
ferent but equally good reasons. Yadorigi Three begins with the corner of a mansion, rolled-up 
blinds, two lazy ribbons, a couple close together with the man playing a lute, an empty veranda 
and railing (at an angle of 32 degrees). Beyond is only a twilit garden (Fig. 14). Now there is 
a deliberate negation of suspense. Presumably the maid has long since yielded to the routine 
petition to be allowed “to talk things over in an informal way,” and has received the usual surprise. 
Passion is spent, and nothing remains but to play a last song, to improvise farewell verses, and 
to separate before dawn.” 

The illustration to Yomogiu (The Palace in the Tangled Woods) on the other hand, belongs 
to the only prolonged comic interlude in Murasaki’s story, and in it the reversal achieves a kind 
of burlesque. The scene opens with a glimpse of a female with an extraordinarily plain profile. 
Her curtain ribbons are torn, her veranda is dilapidated, the railing (at an angle of about 30 
degrees) is half torn away. For some distance beyond, there is only ground, or empty space. 
Then it becomes clear that this picture has a novel suspense of its own. Here is a princess, un- 
believably shy and far from pretty, hidden in a tumble-down country villa. What can possibly 


34 Tale, p. 773; Mozume, 111, pp. 40-41. picture illustrates. Perhaps it has to do with a night on which 
35- Tale, p. 988; Mozume, 111, pp. 390-391. Kaoru overcomes Kozeri’s scruples (Tale, p. 928; Mozume, 
36. Tale, p. 682; Mozume, 11, pp. 461-402. III, pp. 277-278), though I can find no mention there of a lute. 


37- I am not sure precisely what episode in the chapter the 
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be going to happen to someone like her? The answer comes at the end of the picture: a man’s 
hat, the big, cheerful disk of a yellow parasol, another and more dignified hat—it is Prince 
Genji! Genji the romantic hero, the “shining one,” coming to pay a call!** 

I have left one of the Tokugawa pictures until the end because it is entirely unlike the rest 
in treatment. The illustration for Sekiya (A Meeting at the Frontier) takes the form of a minia- 
ture panoramic landscape, with figures shown at half or a third the ordinary size. I find it thor- 
oughly inept, and proof that Takayoshi’s talents as a painter were not universal. 


As I have pointed out, no other known Japanese paintings possess the qualities of the Takugawa 
Genji series. All the more obvious conventions subscribed to by Takayoshi were continued by the 
Kamakura masters who worked in the courtly mode, and in turn were transmitted to the later 
Yamato-e schools like Tosa and Sumiyoshi. Takayoshi’s subtleties seem to have gone almost 
completely unrecognized, very likely because they required an audience that no longer existed. 
A court society survived at Kydto during the generation of bloody conflict between the Taira 
and the Minamoto, and in the long age of military dictatorship that came after. The old forms 
of polite intercourse and the old genteel pastimes were still followed meticulously.” But some- 
thing all-important had been lost, confidence even more than power. The old, single-minded 
devotion to one ideal of life was no longer natural. What the almost immediate results of the 
social revolution were in the field of art can be seen in two sharply contrasting works of the 
generations following the outbreak of civil war. The courtly style, to begin with, is handsomely 
represented in an illustrated edition of Lady Murasaki’s diary, traditionally attributed—like 
the “portraits” of the thirty-six—to Nobuzane.** Whoever the painter may have been, his interests 
were chiefly descriptive and ornamental. The scenes are full of formally accurate renderings of 
lacquerware, embroidery, screen and curtain decorations, garden foliage; there are fine carriages 
and pleasure boats. Only one scene need be cited to demonstrate the loss of Takayoshi’s ex- 
pressiveness, the one corresponding to Murasaki’s description of the disgraceful carouse in which 
her duties forced her to take part. Had Takayoshi painted such an episode, it would have sug- 
gested disorder and uneasiness in every detail. His Kamakura successor has been content to show 
two doll-like courtiers catching hold of doll-like ladies, in a setting that might otherwise have 
been used for a court audience.” 

The other work is the most impressive survivor of the new, revolutionary style that began 
to show itself beside the old in Takayoshi’s own generation: the three picture-scrolls entitled 
Tomo no Dainagon E-kotoba.” Here the traditional attribution, to Mitsunaga, seems better 
buttressed than usual; the artist is named in Kamakura records as a master whose paintings of 
imperial pilgrimages, done in 1173, won him a lasting fame. By internal evidence the Tomo 
no Dainagon scrolls should fall a decade or so later. The plot—in itself a masterpiece of story- 
telling, full of excitement and suspense, and resolved by a surprise ending—strongly suggests 
the atmosphere of the Taira~-Minamoto feud. A deliberate burning of the great palace gatehouse 
reveals a threat to the throne. The conspirators contrive to cast suspicion on an innocent minister 


38. Tale, p. 317; Mozume, 1, pp. 484-485. 

39. One reads, for example, of a contest held among the 
courtiers in 1233 for the best illustrations to a new manuscript 
edition of Genji (lenaga, of.cit., pp. 328-329). Those who 
participated must have had in the foreground of their minds 
the “Picture Competition” described in the Tale itself. 

40. Toda, of.cit., pp. 45-46; N. Emak. Shisei, xvii1. In 
1952 still divided between four collections, Hachisuka, Fujita, 
Morikawa, and Hisamatsu. 

41. N. Emak. Shisei, xvii, pls. 66-67. 

42. ibid., 1; Toda, op.cit., pp. 71ff. For Mitsunaga see 


ibid., p. 57, and Ienaga, of.cit., p. 383. The first Tomo scroll 
(note that this name used to be read in the Chinese fashion 
Ban Dainagon) was sent to the U.S.A. in the 1953 traveling 
exhibition, and is no. 20 in the catalogue. Very closely related 
are the scroll of Kibi Daijin Nitté E-kotoba (Kibi’s Adventures 
in China) in the Boston Museum, and the exhaustive record 
of annual court observances, Nenji Gydji (preserved in 
Sumiyoshi and Kané copies). I interpret Mitsunaga’s style as 
the classically mature phase of tendencies seen earlier in works 
like the Shigisan Engi and the scroll of animal caricatures 
traditionally attributed to Toba S6jé. 
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of the opposite faction. In the end, by an absurdly tiny mischance—a clerk’s resentment because 


‘his boy has been mauled in a street fight—the cabal is exposed, and the guilty grandee, Tomo, is 


sent into exile. Had the story contained completely irrelevant or fictitious names it might have 
served either party as propaganda in the civil war decades, to stress the theme of Innocence Rising 
Victorious over Calumny. But the falsely accused minister had been, in historic fact, a ninth 
century Minamoto; and so it seems likely that the work was brought out soon after the Minamoto 
triumph in 1183-1184. 

Mitsunaga’s illustrative method is as unlike Takayoshi’s as can be imagined: full of movement 
and variety, handling changes of pace and theme with the utmost dramatic skill. His characters 
are drawn from every social level between the emperor and the grubby street-urchin. All except 
the few who must carry out their roles with traditional court decorum are drawn with a lively 
brush, acting out their parts in every line of their faces and bodies. There are two opportunities 
for a direct comparison with Takayoshi. Two scenes record the distress of court ladies on hearing 
of their lord’s disgrace; first the household of the slandered Minamoto no Makoto, then that 
of the guilty Tomo.“ (The two, by the way, are very much alike; as if the artist wished to com- 
ment dryly that women can be counted on to weep in much the same way, regardless of circum- 
stances.) The settings and costumes, and many of the poses are the traditional ones we have fol- 
lowed through the Genji series; but these ladies bawl, wring their hands or wave them helplessly, 
throw their heads back to howl, or fall on the floor in total abandon (Fig. 15). In addition, 
Mitsunaga’s ingenious use of colorless cloud as a sort of spotlight, calling attention to key details 
by obliterating the rest, quite destroys the suggestive power of the architectural cage. 

I know of only one work that may have profited by its author’s understanding of the Takayoshi 
formula: the presumably mid-thirteenth century scrolls of the Heiji Monogatari.“ The story, 
which tells of the outbreak of the Taira-Minamoto feud and reaches its spectacular climax in the 
episode of the burning of the Sanjd Palace, was certainly told and illustrated for the same sort 
of audience that had delighted in the Tomo no Dainagon E-kotoba. The artist—traditionally 
misnamed “Keion”—shows an unmistakable debt to Mitsunaga, and perhaps even to the Tomo 
scrolls.“° His great fire passage might almost be an attempt to outdo one of the earlier master’s 
most admired successes. But the differences are also clear, and point in a surprising direction. 
The He#ji painter is a relatively feeble draftsman. Seen at close range, his figures are surpris- 
ingly weak in drawing, and sometimes quite perfunctory in conception. Just at the end of the 
palace fire, for example, crowded between the last darting red flames and the stream of Minamoto 
troopers galloping off with their loot, is the figure of a lady, rendered in the full courtly tradition. 
Far from behaving like one of Mitsunaga’s tragicomic heroines, she is doing nothing at all; 
enlarged and isolated, she could serve perfectly well for one of the classic poetesses; and doubt- 
less her figure was simply transferred from a copybook which might have been used equally 
well fur “portraits” of the thirty-six or illustrations to a Kamakura version of Genji. 

Out of such indifferent details, on the other hand, “Keion” has created a series of total effects 


43. N. Emak. Shisei, 1, pls. 4, 24-25, 35- 

44. tbid., vit; Toda, of.cit., pp. 88ff. For the text, see 
E. O. Reischauer, and J. Yamagiwa, Translations from Early 
Japanese Literature, Cambridge, Mass., 1951, pp. 377ff. Of 
the three scrolls, the first, showing the sack of the Sanjé Palace 
by Minamoto troopers, is in the Boston Museum. The second, 
dealing with the death of the minister Shinzei, has recently 
passed from the Iwasaki collection to the Seikadé Foundation 
in Téky6é. The third, telling of the escape of the emperor and 
his consort from the Minamoto, has passed from the Matsudaira 
collection to the Téky6 National Museum; it was sent to the 
U.S.A. in the 1953 exhibition, and is no. 23 in the catalogue. 


45. Kurokawa, Kéko Gafu, 11, p. 210, quotes the attribu- 
tion to “Keion” as coming from the Yamato Nishiki of Sumi- 
yoshi Hirotsura (see note 23). The name “Keion” has recently 
been explained as a misreading of Keinin; an artist so called 
with his son signed the Kamakura period copy of the illus- 
trated sétra telling the story of the Buddha’s life, Inga Kyé, 
completed in 1254. Since he came from Sumiyoshi, the Sumi- 
yoshi school of the Edo period took him as its “first ancestor” ; 
there seems to be no better reason than this for giving him the 
Heiji Monogatari, which is entirely unlike the Inga Kyo in 
style. 
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that are extraordinarily exciting. No one anywhere can have surpassed him in communicating 
such raw emotions as panic, frenzied excitement, blood-lust, chilling suspense. His secret, I believe, 
is that he was able to combine his borrowings from Mitsunaga’s dramatic repertory with just 
enough of Takayoshi’s to create a new kind of expressiveness. His most telling passages are those 
in which the figures are crowded together; and it is first of all the silhouettes of such groups that 
count. To that end the crowd must be a highly compact one, and must be set against a blank 
background, in a completely arbitrary isolation. There can be no such picturesque spotting of 
tree clumps, and bits of buildings, and stray figures, and quarreling dogs and cats, as enliven the 
story-telling of other masters. The silhouetted area must count as sharply as if it were part of 
a decorative screen composition by Sétatsu or Kérin. Its character, its expressiveness, will reside 
in its general shape, in its relationship by size and placing to adjacent shapes, in the look given 
the silhouette by things that project, like weapons or moving legs. Looked at more intently, the 
composition will begin to reveal more specific qualities, such as motion, which may vary in direc- 
tion, speed, and degree of unanimity or may win an extra emphasis by being contrasted with 
immobility. All of this will be apparent and begin to create a mood before the eye has focused 
upon individual figures. 

So in the Sanjé Palace scroll, in Boston, the opening section is first of all a composition in 
terms of speed; extreme, uncontrollable, changing direction with the unpredictability of panic, 
made more terrifying by the momentum of big court carriages. Against all this the palace wall 
serves as a shockingly abrupt stop. Beyond it the pace rises again slowly, section by section through 
t e palace courtyards. Packed into a little palace garden, the soldiers wait with leashed eagerness 

their prisoners; then the courtiers are chivvied and killed under the smoke clouds, with 
jabbing runs and thrusts, this way and that; then the stream in one direction begins again, 
aS . troopers ride off through the further gate. And now by an almost magical change, order 
is recaptured (Fig. 16). The raiding party forms ranks and moves forward, bristling with bows 
and helmets like an angry porcupine. In a marvelously skillful ritardando, the motion slows 
to a walk, and the phalanx narrows down to two foot-soldiers. There is a just noticeable caesura. 
For an instant excitement and swift motion are recalled by a mailed warrior on a caracoling black 
steed; seeing him appear so suddenly, out of nowhere, is like hearing a last flourish of trumpets. 
Then there is another gap, and one final figure, a lone infantryman, with his bow at the ready. 
In a literal sense the picture is ended; the text begins immediately beyond. But for the imagination 
this is no more a full stop than would be a preliminary resolution of the sound patterns in a 
sonata. The last figure contains all the momentum, the menace, and the perilous exposure of 
the troop crowding behind him; the note that he sounds is full of suspense. 

The third Heiji scroll draws on devices of the same sort to produce a very different mood. 
The story here deals with two daring escapes from Minamoto custody: made first by the young 
emperor, disguised as a girl, and then by his favorite consort. The tempo now is agonizingly 
deliberate, geared to the slow plodding of an ox toward the safety of the Taira headquarters. 
The hero and heroine remain invisible throughout; their defenselessness is suggested by the 


isolation, the naked look, of the court carriages in which they ride through groups of fierce 
warriors.“ 


The subtleties of “Keion’s” style seem to have been no better understood by his successors 
than had been those of Takayoshi a century earlier. Again part of the explanation must be sought 


46. The second Heijé scroll, illustrating the flight and and too much dependent on environment to have as much 
death of the minister Shinzei, and the parading of his head abstract expressiveness as the other two. 
through the streets by a Minamoto detachment, is too en‘sodic ; 
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in a change of artistic interests. The major e-makimono illustrators of late Kamakura practiced 
a bookkeeping sort of realism, or used their sense of design to achieve a hard, decorative bright- 
ness, or experimented with novelties out of China. Whatever tenuous hold they may have kept 
on the expressiveness of Takayoshi and “Keion” was snapped for good in the fourteenth century, 
when the Yamato-e style fell into complete decadence, and the taste of the new Ashikaga court 
swung to Chinese ink. 
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BOTTICELLI’S MYTHOLOGIES, FICINO’S 
DE AMORE, POLIZIANO’S STANZE PER LA 
GIOSTRA: THEIR CIRCLE OF LOVE 


ARNOLFO B. FERRUOLO 


light and love. Light is the splendor of the divine beauty. It penetrates the whole 

creation, and all created things, therefore, partake of it. Whenever man casts his eyes 
into the beauty of the universe and considers it, he sees and loves everywhere a beam of the 
supreme light, and is turned upward to the intuition of its pure essence.’ Love is the vital principle 
of universal existence, because love is in all things and for all things, indissolubly embracing 
them all: “Since they are the work of a single artificer, all the components of the world, as parts 
of the same machine, similar to one another in essence and life, are bound together by a certain 
reciprocal affection. Hence rightly may love be called the everlasting knot and bond of the 
world, the immovable support of its parts and the firm foundation of the whole machine.” 
Reality is seen through the eyes as form, and is felt through love to be love. 

The first book of Poliziano’s Stanze per la Giostra fully reflects the two dominant themes of 
Ficino’s speculation; the episode of Simonetta clearly revealing, at the very center of the action, 
the special kind of meaning that the poem has.* When Simonetta appears, a beautiful woman whose 
white gown is painted with the colors of flowers and grass, she is as light is in all beings according 
to their degree of perfection. When she departs, she is as pure light. Through love for the beauty 
of a creature, the protagonist of the poem is led to the contemplation of that beauty which is above 
all things.* For there is a downward way and an upward way of love; and the latter ends where 
the other begins. It is a circle: beauty begets love, and love leads to the fruition of beauty. By 
love God attracts the world and the world is attracted by him. This circular movement, from 
God to the world and from the world to God, has three names. As it begins in God, it is beauty; 
as it passes into the world, it is love; as it returns to its source, it is felicity. Love begins in beauty 
and ends in voluptas.° 

Three of Botticelli’s mythologies, the Birth of Venus, the Primavera, Venus and Mars, owe 
the principle of their being to the same process of thought with which Poliziano’s poem is in- 
formed.® Their imagery is derived, in many of its features, from the description of the realm 
of Venus, to which we rise, in the Stanze, after Simonetta’s departure.’ There reality is seen and 


Mize: Ficino’s thought may be said to be made up, essentially, of these two themes: 


1. Marsilio Ficino, In Convivium Platonis De Amore Com-_ Botticelli’s patron, and that Poliziano dedicated to the same 


mentarium, Secunda Oratio, Cap. v, in Opera, Basel, 1576, 11, 
p- 1326. 

2. ibid., Oratio tertia, Cap. 11, p. 1330. All translations 
from Latin works are my own. 

3. Angelo Poliziano, Stanze cominciate per la Giostra del 
Magnifico Giuliano di Piero De? Medict, ed. by P. Mastri, 
Florence, 1929, pp. 3-44. 

4. For this interpretation of the Stanze, see: A. B. Ferruolo, 
“A Trend in Renaissance Thought and Art: Poliziano’s Stanze 
per la Giostra,” in The Romanic Review, XLIV, 4, 1953, pp. 
246-256. 

5. M. Ficino, De Amore, Secunda Oratio, Cap. 1, p. 1324. 

6. Botticelli’s acquaintance with Ficino and his circle is 
beyond question. It is well known, for instance, that Ficino ad- 
dressed several letters to Lorenzo di Pier francesco de’ Medici, 


person one of his Sylvae (Manto), a Latin elegy and two Latin 
epigrams. (A. Poliziano, Prose volgari e Poesie latine e greche, 
ed. by I. Del Lungo, Florence, 1867, p. 285; pp. 253-2553 
pp. 124-125.) 

7. For a survey of the past interpretations of Botticelli’s 
mythologies in their connection with the Stanze, see: E. H. 
Gombrich, “Botticelli’s Mythologies: A Study in the Neo- 
platonic Symbolism of his Circle,” in Journal of the Warburg 
and Courtauld Institutes, Vi11, 1945, pp. 7-60. Mr. Gombrich 
suggests the possibility of a reading of the mythologies in 
terms of Neoplatonic symbolism by pointing out the profound 
influence that the teachings of Ficino’s Academy had on Bot- 
ticelli’s patron and friends. He does not consider, however, 
the close relationship existing between the Stamze and Ficino’s 
thought, nor does he attempt to interpret the pictures in the 
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felt as it truly is, for nothing is denied to man if the divine light, which shines in all things, is 
ever made manifest to him in its essential purity. Man, as Ficino tells us, had been given this 
supreme bliss, but he forsook it and fell, when he began to be self-satisfied and to consider himself 
self-sufficient, as if he were equal to God.* Because of this, man’s restless anxiety and his im- 
patience of all limitations can never cease, unless the divine light is won back. The protagonist 
of the Stanze passes from self-sufficiency to the awareness of his own limitations and, finally, to an 
irresistible longing for infinity. His prayer to Simonetta is moved by love; and this love of his, 
which is love for the creator through the love for a creature,” is rewarded by the coming of light. 
Poliziano’s realm of Venus and Botticelli’s mythologies, then, are an exalted vision of those 
truths to which man can rise, when he seeks for the divine light and when all limitations can 


thus be conquered.”° 


If with this in mind we step before the three mythologies, it is striking to see how many signs 
prompt us to look on them as parts of a single harmonious whole; as mere variations, we might 
say, of a single theme. A constantly serene sky, suffused with light, is the common background 
of the three scenes. It opens to unobstructed view in the center of the paintings of Venus and 
Mars and the Birth of Venus, and is seen through the shady foliage in the painting of the 
+» Primavera. In this same picture, to the extreme left, the god Mercury, who turns away from 
the other figures, seems to invite us, his eyes and arm pointing towards the heavens, to look for 
something which in fact we may find in the Birth of Venus. In the latter painting, on the other 
hand, the flowery orange trees seem to lead us back, as it were, to the scene of the Primavera, 
where the orange trees of the grove are loaded with ripe fruits. The goddess of Venus and Mars 
is dressed in a long white gown, and just so is clothed, underneath a purple mantle, the central 
figure of the Primavera. Above Venus, in the very middle of the Primavera, flies Cupid. His 
posture and attributes recall the Cupid of the Stanze, when he is seen shooting his arrow from 
inside Simonetta’s eyes, thus revealing the medial position that love holds at that point of the 


poem: 


Tosto Cupido entro a’ begli occhi ascoso 
al nervo adatta del suo stral la cocca, 

poi tira quel col braccio poderoso 

tal che raggiugne luna all’altra cocca; 
la man sinistra con loro focoso, 

la destra poppa con la corda tocca:™ 


Hovering high up over the whole scene, the god of love gives the painting the mark of his own 
nature. The subject of the Primavera is love, and such is the name that truly pertains to it. 


light of the two dominant themes of Ficino’s speculation. Some 
of his interpretations of figures and details are based on Ficinian 
texts and are rich in suggestions which have considerably helped 
my study, even if the conclusions that I reach differ greatly 
from his. 

8. “Cecidit autem animus noster in corpus, cum praetermisso 
divino, solo suo usus est lumine: et se ipso coepit esse con- 
tentus. . . . Quapropter Deo se parem fecit tunc animus, cum 
se solo voluit esse contentus, quasi non minus, quam Deus sibi 
ipse sufficeret.” (M. Ficino, De Amore, Oratio quarta, Cap. 
IV, p. 1332.) 

9. “Hine efficitur ut corporis nullius aspectu vel tactu ama- 
toris impetus extinguatur. Non enim corpus hoc autem illud 
desiderat: sed superni luminis splendorem per corpora reful- 
gentem admiratur, affectat et stupet.” (ibid., Secunda Oratio, 
Cap. VI, p. 1326.) 

10. There is no doubt that to the writers of Ficino’s circle 
the ancient myths are to be considered a form of revelation. 
Francesco Cattani da Diacceto, for instance, devotes a long letter 


to the study of this problem and comes to the conclusion that 
“sub his fabularum figmentis mira Theologiae mysteria lati- 
tare” (Epistolarum Liber, in Opera Omnia, Basel, 1564, pp. 
337-341). Even Ugolino Verino, who harshly denounces the 
use of myths in poetry (because “non omnes docti possunt 
enigmata nosse” and “non decet obscenis texere honesta iocis”), 
must admit that it is so. (See his Latin epigram “Contra 
lascivos poetas inventores turpium fabellarum deorum licet 
figmenta aliud senserint,” in: U. Verino, Epigrammaton, 
Liber Tertius, Codice Laurenziano, Plut. xxxx, 40, f. 22v- 
23r.) E. H. Gombrich sees this well, when he points out that 
to the Florentine Neo-Platonists “the myths were not only a 
mine of edifying metaphors. They were in fact yet another 
form of revelation. . . . The pagan lore properly understood 
could only point towards the same truth which God had made 
manifest through the Scriptures” (E. H. Gombrich, “Icones 
Symbolicae,” in Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld In- 
stitutes, X1, 1948, p. 169). 
11. A. Poliziano, Stanze, 1, 40, p. 16. 
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The two remaining mythologies also are concerned with love, because the other two names of 
love, as we know, are beauty and voluptas. Love is in Botticelli’s mythological cycle what Polizi- 
ano’s poem affirms love to be: the beginning, the end, and the center. In the Primavera, love is 
seen in its medial position; in the Birth of Venus and in Venus and Mars, in its initial and final 
stages. It could not be so, however, if the first picture did not point the way to follow;” for it 
is only through love that reality is felt to be love. In like manner unfolds, in the Stanze, the 
description of the realm of Venus. It is through the goddess’ garden, where all lives and moves 
by love, that we are led before the myths carved on the gates of her shining palace. Along the 
path of love, as it must be, the circle of love is laid open to view. 

The imagery of the garden of Venus is constantly suggestive of an incessant flowing out of 
inner energies. Animals and plants alike, endued with human qualities and eager to answer the 
call of love, give free rein to their emotions and desires; some performing their feats of love, 
and others bringing forth their seeds for the wind to spread about.’* Nothing can put an end to 
the all-pervading fecundity of the garden. Its flowers may wither and die, but new ones take at 
once their place and carry onward a form of life which would otherwise perish forever: 


né prima dal suo gambo un se ne coglie, 
ch’un altro al ciel pit lieto apre le foglie.* 


A continued existence, then, comes to the inhabitants of the garden of Venus from this unquencha- 
ble desire of generation. It is such a desire, in fact, that makes mortal things similar to the 
immortal: “not because they are always the same (this quality properly belongs to things 
divine), but because whatever passes away leaves with that which comes after some of its own 
nature.””” 

To all this point, in their turn, the figures painted on the right-hand side of the Primavera. 
By vehemently breathing on the fleeing Flora, Zephyr, who is pursuing her through the trees 
of the grove, causes a stream of flowers to flow out of her open mouth.” Colored a bluish, livid 
hue, as if his abode were the depth of a most secret region, the flying Wind is a true image of 
that desire of generation which, as the latent principle of the fecundity of all things, “compels 
seeds to sprout into buds, draws out of all beings their innermost energies, conceives offspring, 
and, opening as with keys what is conceived, brings it forth to light.””"" The flowers falling from 
Flora’s mouth gather into the lap of Spring, who slowly walks close by. In sharp contrast with 


the frantic movement that marks Zephyr’s and Flora’s action, her gesture is serene and her pace . 


is composed. She carries into the painting that quality of continuity and permanence which all 
mortal things somewhat coine to possess, endeavoring, through generation, to make their existence 
forever enduring. The figure of Spring, in the garden of Venus of the Stanze, alludes to this 
same quality: 

ivi non volgon gli anni il lor quaderno; 

ma lieta Primavera mai non m2nca, 

ch’ e’ suoi crin biondi e crespi all’aura spiega 

e mille fiori in ghirlandetta lega.”* 


12. The approximate dates of the three paintings are: 15. M. Ficino, De Amore, Oratio sexta, Cap. XI, p. 1350. 
Primavera (1478), Birth of Venus (1485), Venus and Mars 16. A nearly corresponding image opens, in the Stanze, the 
(1485). description of the garden of Venus (1, 68, p. 25): 

13. “Herbae quoque ac arbores cupidae sui seminis propa- ivi tutto lascivo drieto a Flora 
gandi sui similia gignunt. Animalia quog™ * ruta et homines Zefiro vola e la verde erba infiora. 
eiusdem cupiditatis illecebris ad procreandam sobolem rapi- 17. M. Ficino, De Amore, Oratio tertia, Cap. 111, p. 1330. 
untur” (M. Ficino, De Amore, Oratio tertia, Cap. 11, p. 1329). 18. A. Poliziano, Stanze, 1, 72, p. 27. 


14. A. Poliziano, Stanze, 1, 93, p. 34- 
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The desire of generation begins in God and proceeds from him to all creatures.” It is a divine 
gift. In all things, no matter what they are, there is a soul; and this soul is nothing but their 
secret power, a principle of life and harmony, a kind of beauty. The essence of reality, then, 
lies inwardly. The truth of all things is to be sought beyond the outward veil that envelops them. 
Man can grasp the secret of the world. His inner eyes can pierce the dim surface of reality and 
see everywhere the shining impress of God’s beauty: “one light of the sun painted with the colors 
and shapes of all bodies on which it beats.” The effort to rise, above all appearances, to truth 
marks the steps of man’s ascent towards God: an ascent by degrees, which is a return and a recon- 
quest." When man attains, through reason, to the knowledge of his inner and truer self, the 
world too begins to disclose its hidden harmony. The beauty of the universe, into which man’s 
outer eyes are so eagerly cast, does not conceal its true nature from the eyes of his mind. For 
beauty is not corporeal. It cannot belong to matter. “Beauty truly is a certain grace... ; namely, 
in souls it is a grace that results from the harmony of several virtues; in bodies it is a grace which 
is born of the unity of divers colors and lines; likewise, in sounds it is a grace coming, essentially, 
of the consonance of several voices. Beauty is therefore threefold; of souls, bodies and voices... . 
Since this is so, it is necessary for beauty to be something common to virtues, bodies, and. voices. 
For we should not certainly call in a same way any of these three beautiful, if the same definition 
of beauty were not in all three. It ensues that the nature of beauty cannot be body, because, if 
beauty were corporeal, it would not become the virtues of the soul, which are incorporeal. Beauty 
is indeed so far from being body that not only the beauty of souls, but also that of bodies and voices 
cannot be corporeal.” The three Graces, whose measured steps and entwined hands compose 
the harmony of a circular dance on the left-hand side of the Primavera, represent beauty; both 
in its threefold description and in the singleness of its nature. Beauty is always a grace.” It in- 
variably tells that its essence and source must be one and the same: “Beauty is nothing else but 
the splendor of the supreme good. Shining in those thing. which are perceived by the eyes, 
ears, and mind, it directs to the supreme good, by means of them, sight, hearing, and mind 
alike.”** The beauty of things lifts man up, and the awareness of what this beauty is kindles in 
him the longing for the ultimate source from which beauty springs.” It is at this point that man 
is ready for the final stage of his ascent, whereby he attains to that luminous purity which raises 
him above all things.” Placed near the Graces, at the extreme left of the painting, the god 
Mercury stands for reason and that which reason achieves and prepares.” “Know yourself, O 


1c“, ,. ex quo propagandi amore creata ab eo sunt omnia. 

. Idem propagationis instinctus omnibus ab illo primo 

authore est indutus.” (M. Ficino, De Amore, Oratio tertia, 
Cap I, p. 1329.) 

20. tbid., Oratio quinta, Cap. IV, p. 1337- 

21. “Nemini mirum videri debet et coelestes animas ad 
terrena demitti, et vicessim peregrinos habitatores terrae ad 
coelestia quandoque remitti.” (M. Ficino, Theologia Platonica, 
Liber xvi, Cap. vi, in Opera, 1, p. 378.) The four stages of 
man’s ascent to God are: natura, opinio, ratio, mens. Four 
kinds of a divine energy (Furor divinus) guide the human 
soul in its upward itinerary: poeticus furor (a Musis), mys- 
terialis (a Dionysio), vaticinium (ab A polline), amatorius af- 
fectus (a Venere). “Omnibus his furoribus amor praestantior 
est. . . . Studium vero, pietatem, cultum quid aliud dicimus, 
quam amorem? Igitur omnes amoris potentia constant. Est 
etiam praestantissimus, quoniam ad hunc tanquam ad finem 
alii referuntur.” (De Amore, Oratio septima, Cap. xIV-xv, 
pp. 1361-1362.) 

22. M. Ficino, De Amore, Cap. Iv and Oratio quinta, Cap. 
Ill, pp. 1322, 1335. 

23. “Pulchritudinem vero non aliud esse, quam gratiam: 
gratiam, inquam, ex tribus Gratiis, id est, ex tribus praecipue 
rebus insitam. . . .” (M. Ficino, Epistolarum, Liber vu, in 


Opera, 1, p. 862.) 


24. M. Ficino, In Philebum Commentariorum, Liber 1, Cap. 
Vv, in Opera, 11, p. 1212. 

25, “. . . maturaliumque rerum ordinem indagat, qua in 
vestiffatione architectum ingentis huius machinae aliquem esse 
persentit: eum et videre cupit et possidere. Ile solo divino 
splendore conspicitur. Ideo mens propriae lucis indagine ad 
divinam lucem recuperandam vehementissime instigatur. In- 
stigatio vero appetitioque huiusmodi verus est amor.” (M. 
Ficino, De Amore, Oratio quarta, Cap. v, p. 1332.) 

26. The human soul “posita enim supra vitam, supra intelli- 
gentiam, supra unitatem, sui hercle oblita, ac penitus ebria, 
illius immensae stupet divinitatis abyssos. Haec quidem pulchri- 
tudinis consummatio est.” (F. Cattani da Diacceto, De Pulchro, 
Liber Primus, Cap. x, in Opera Omnia, p. 31.) 

27. The name of Mercury is often associated, in Ficino’s 
writings, with the power and faculties of reason. Note, for 
instance, the following excerpts: “Mercurius praest sapientiae 
et eloquio . . .” (Jamblichus de Mysteriis, in Opera, U1, p. 
1873); “... in nostris animis a Saturno contemplatio cautioque 
et conservatio diligens augetur . . . , a Mercurio inquisitio 
quaelibet et expressio . . .” (In Plotinum, In librum Enneadis 
secundae Comment., 111, Cap. vi, in Opera, 11, p. 1619); 
“. . « Mercurius denique per miram intelligentiae et elo- 
quentiae gratiam contemplatores in primis ad se convertat, 
atque amore divinae contemplationis pulchritudinisque ac- 
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1. Sandro Botticelli. Birth of Venus. Florence, Uffizi (photo: Alinari) *... 
2. Sandro Botticelli. Primavera. Florence, Uffizi (photo: Alinari) > 
3. Sandro Botticelli. Venus and Mars. London, National Galler hoto: Anderson f 
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4. Sandro Botticelli. Calumny of Apelles. Florence, Uffizi (photo: Alinari) 


5. Sandro Botticelli. Minerva and the Centaur. 
Florence, Uffizi (photo: Alinari) 
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divine progeny clothed in a mortal dress,” writes Ficino in a letter to all mankind, “unclothe 
yourself, I pray, sever as much as you can, and you can as much as you endeavor, do sever, I say, 
the soul from the body, reason from sensuous affections. As soon as the filth of the earth is 
cleared away, you will see sheer gold, and once the clouds are swept away, you will see lucid 
air, and will then revere yourself, believe me, as an everlasting ray of the divine sun.”** Turning 
away from the other figures, Mercury raises his arm to dispel, with his caduceus, a thin veil of 
clouds that hangs over his head. As he stands there, in his purple mantle dotted with golden 
tongues of flame, his eyes are expectantly turned upward, eager to see above the dimness and 
shade of the grove. 

The Birth of Venus opens up to view that which the painting of the Primavera so clearly 
announces: there, the circle of love begins in beauty. Venus stands naked in the center of the 
scene. Blown forward by two flying Winds, she sails smoothly towards the shore, her long 
golden hair streaming in the gentle breeze. Beneath her, the grey sea shows tiny ripples of 
white foam, and the open sky, over and behind her, has the transparency of the morning air. 


All in her appearance is reminiscent of the exalted lines that portray, in the Stanze, the goddess 
of beauty as she emerges from the foamy sea: 


Vera la schiuma e vero il mar diresti, 
e vero il nicchio ¢ ver soffiar di venti: 
la dea negli occhi folgorar vedresti, 

e ’] ciel riderle attorno e gli elementi: 


Giurar potresti che dell’onde uscisse 
la dea premendo con la destra il crino, 
con l’altra il dolce pomo ricoprisse:* 


As the poem has it, the rising of Venus from the sea is the central event of a vast myth, which 
begins with what precedes her birth and ends with her triumph: on these two points, beginning 
and end, rests the larger meaning that the whole story has. The triumph of Venus is the triumph 
of light. The Hours, who are wont to accompany the chariot of Phoebus through the heavens, 
wait here upon the goddess of beauty: they adorn her newly born body with stars and glittering 
gems, and raise her to the high spheres on a silver cloud. The whole scene is an effulgence of 
light.*° At the end of the myth of her birth, the goddess of beauty is seen as light;** and as light, 
undoubtedly, she is to be seen in the painting as well. A most striking resemblance, one that 
should not pass unnoticed, links together the naked figure of Venus and the equally naked figure 
of Truth of the Calumny of Apelles. The allegory of this seemingly puzzling picture marks the 
vanity of all human effort to reach an earthly bliss, made up of earthly goods. King Midas sits 
in state, but his supremacy, that which gold gives, proves to be worthless: threatening figures 
crowd before his throne, feverishly pressing on him, amidst a harassing confusion of gestures 
and colors. At all times, with no exception, Suspicion and Ignorance, Envy and Calumny, 
Treachery and Deceit set upon the human aspiration after a worldly bliss. They always dash 


cendat” (Epistolarum, Liber vil, in Opera, 1, p. 862). See also: ex eorum numero, quae modum habent qualitatis, unicuique 


Theologia Platonica, Liber xvitt, Cap. Vv, in Opera, 1, p. 406. 

28. M. Ficino, Epistolarum, Liber 1, p. 659. 

29. A. Poliziano, Stanze, 1, 100-101, p. 36. 

30. ibid., 1, 101-103, pp. 36-37. It is also to be remembered 
that all myths included in this part of the poem are carved 
on the gates of Venus’ palace, which is entirely described in 
terms of light. See, especially, stanzas 95-96, pp. 34-35. 

31. “. . . per Venerem pulchritudinem iudicari. Nunc vero 
quid ipsa sit Pulchritudo videndum est. Quod pulchritudo sit 


palam esse potest. Quod autem modum habeat eius qualitatis, 
quae videndi facultati obvia sit, id quoque perspicuum puto. 
Nam et pulchritudo sensibilis verae pulchritudinis simulacrum 
ad una videndi facultate percipitur. Ea vero qualitas visibilis, 
quae secundum superficiem extenta est, Color dici potest. Quae 
vero nullam patitur extensionem, sed temporis puncto ubique 
discurrit, Lumen appellatur.” (F. Cattani da Diacceto, In 
Divini Platonis Symposium Enarratio, in Opera Omnia, p. 157.) 
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man’s hopes and drag him along as their most coveted prey. The only salvation is the recognition, 
through repentance, of the utter inconsistency of all that is but worldly. Repentance leads to 
Truth; and Truth alone can give, in the purity and serenity of her naked figure, the real bliss 
that never ends. Nothing changes, in this respect, in Lorenzo De’? Medici’s Altercazione.”* All 
earthly goods are here discussed, but they are found faulty. None of them can ever answer, in 
any way, man’s quest for felicity. This is to be sought, then, in that which is beyond decay and 
death, the whim of fortune and the flight of time, human vices and shortcomings. Throughout 
the poem, from the initial lament to the humble and hopeful prayer offered at the end, the 
overwhelming aspiration is after “la pura verita formosa e bianca.”** Again, we see, beauty and 
light are seen united as an inherent quality of the Godhead. Beauty flows out of divine goodness 
and truth, and radiates therefrom, as light, through the whole creation. It shines first in the 
angelic minds, and gleams last in the forms that are molded in dull and passive matter; its rays are 
the human souls, and its sparks enrich the seeds that make nature beautiful and bountiful. Born of an 
act of love, the universe throughout reveals the beauty of its creator. “What is light in God? It is 
the immeasurable exuberance of his goodness and truth. What is it in the angels? It is a certitude 
of understanding that proceeds from God, and a profuse joy of the will. What is it in celestial 
things? It is an abundance of life coming from the angels, a manifestation of virtue issuing 
from above, a smile of heaven. What is it in fire? It is a certain animated vigor infused into it 
by the celestial things, and a lively propagation as well. In senseless things, furthermore, it is 
a grace which flows down from heaven; and in sentient beings, it is an exhilaration of their 
spirit and a vigor of their senses. Summing up, light is, in all things, the effusion of an inner 
fecundity, and, everywhere, the image of God’s truth and goodness.” 

The birth of the goddess of beauty is preceded, in the Stanze, by a momentous event. When 
the myth begins to unfold, the genitals of Uranus, which have been cast down from heaven, 
are seen floating on the raging waters of a wide expanse of sea: 


Nel tempestoso Egeo in grembo a Teti 

si vede il fusto genitale accolto 

sotto diverso volger di pianeti 

errar per l’cnde in bianca spuma avvolto... 


Now, this stormy and ebullient sea, from which Venus will shortly rise, is here meant to represent 
the unformed, primordial matter into which the creator pours his own beauty, thus giving all 
creatures the principle of their life and harmony.” And the beauty of Venus, when she finally 
appears, is unmistakably a beauty that belongs to heaven:* 


32. Altercazione, in Opera, ed. by A. Simioni, Bari, 1913- 
1914, Il, pp. 35-70. The subject-matter of the A/ltercazione is 
the problem of the swmmum bonum. The first human goods to 
be dealt with and disposed of are the bona fortunae (Capitolo 
Il, pp. 41-45). Power, riches, honor, and favor are to be dis- 
missed, because they entirely depend on the wayward will of 
fortune, and are invariably accompanied by suspicion, envy, 
ignorance, treachery, and calumny. The vanity of riches is 
exemplified by a direct reference to Midas: 


L’altra molte ricchezze possedere ; 

e perché tal disir mai fin non trova, 

non debbe ancor quiete alcuna avere. 

Per sé gia l’6r non si disia o grida, 

ma ad altro effetto: adunque non é quello 
intero ben, come gia parve a Mida. 


Within the framework of the traditional story of Apelles, 
Botticelli’s picture tends to convey these same ideas and feelings. 
The Calumny of Apelies was painted after 1490. 

33. tbid., Cap. Il, 165, p. 51. 


34. “Amor non permisit regem omnium sine germine in se 
ipso manere.” (M. Ficino, De Amore, Oratio tertia, Cap. 1, 
1329.) 

35. M. Ficino, In librum De Lumine, Cap. v, in Opera, 1, 
978. 

36. “Quod aiunt de Venere in Theogonia tractat Hesiodus, 
cum dicit Saturnum castrasse caelium, testiculosque in mare 
iecisse, ex quibus et spuma agitata nata sit Venus. Intelligendum 
est forte de foecunditate rerum omnium procreandarum, quae 
in primo rerum latet principio, quam divina mens haurit, ex- 
plicatque in se ipsa primum, deinde in animam materiamque 
effundit: quod mare dicitur propter motum ac tempus et gene- 
rationis humorem.” (M. Ficino, In Philebum, Liber 1, Cap. x1, 
in Opera, 11, p. 1217.) Compare with this what is said about 
the same subject in one of Pico della Mirandola’s Italian 
writings: “Dicendo Platone Amore essere nato ne natali di 
Venere, @ necessario a questo luogo intendere come nascesse 
essa Venere. Platone nel Convivo non dice altro se non che 
la fu figluola di Celio, el modo come di lui nascessi dichiarano 
li antichi Theologi di genitali sotto fabolare velamento dicendo 
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e dentro nata in atti vaghi e lieti 

una donzella non con uman volto, 

da’ zefiri lascivi spinta a proda, 

gir sopra un nicchio; e par che ’! ciel ne goda.” 


A marvelous display of fruitfulness goes along with the birth of the goddess. As soon as the Venus 
of the Stanze steps ashore, the arid sand turns into flowers and grass;*° and as the goddess draws 
near land, as in the painting of the Birth of Venus, nature pours out its beauty. The orange trees 
of the little grove blossom out, while their branches, which are sprinkled with gold, seem to be 
reflecting light. There are light-colored roses hanging in the air, and dark-blue flowers spot the 
white dress of the maiden who stands by the water’s edge, ready to cast a purple mantle, dotted 
with daisies, on the approaching goddess. For her nakedness is to be covered. Beauty cannot be 
seen, in the world, in all its radiant purity. Mingled with the matter of bodies, light dims and 
turns into color. A long* white gown, underneath a purple mantle, clothes the Venus of the 
Primavera; and all around her are the colors and the dim light of the grove. But on either 
side of the goddess, among the orange trees that are now loaded with fruits, move figures 
whose action is inspired by love. The goddess of beauty of the Birth of Venus thus becomes the 
goddess of love of the Primavera. Beauty begets love, and through love, which is desire of 
beauty, the universe is drawn upward. Along an ascending line, which retraces the downward 
steps of the divine effusion, the whole creation, born as light, ultimately returns, as love, to 
its source.“ 

Love is not only desire of contemplating beauty, but also desire of begetting it. “Venus is two- 
fold. She truly is the intelligence that we have placed in the angelic mind, and she is also the 
power of generating attributed to the world-soul. A kindred love accompanies each. One is lifted 
by innate love to the understanding of God’s beauty; the other is moved by her own love to create 
the same beauty in bodies. The first Venus embraces the splendor of God in herself, and she 
transmits it to the second Venus, who pours the sparks of that splendor inte the matter of the 
world. Because of these sparks, individual bodies, according to their capacity, are then seen to 
be beautiful; and their beauty is perceived by the human soul through the eyes. But our soul, 
in turn, has two powers. It truly has that of understanding and of begetting. These twin forces, 
our two Venuses, are equally attended by two loves. When the beauty of human bodies is first 
offered to our eyes, our mind, which is our first Venus, worships it as the image of God’s beauty 
and towards this is oftentimes moved; while the power of generating, which is our second Venus, 
yearns to beget a similar beauty. A related love pertains to both, one which is in the first case 
desirous of contemplating, and in the second of creating, beauty.” The Venus of the Primavera 
sets forth this twofold aspect of love. Through the figures painted on her right, she points to 
love as desire o* contemplating beauty, and through those placed at her left, she points to love 
as desire of generating beauty: “each love is honest and praiseworthy, since both are pursuing 


che Saturno taglié e testicoli a Cielo suo padre, e gittd gli in 
mare, e che del seme di quelli nacque Venere. Per dichiaratione 
di questo mysterio @ prima da presupponere che la materia, 
cioé quella natura informe della quale habbiamo detto essere 
composta ogni creatura, e da Theologi molte volte significata 
per l’acqua per essere l’acqua in continuo flusso et facilmente 
receptiva d’ogni forma lungo. sarebbe se io volessi addurre 
tutti e luoghi, e della sacra scriptura Mosayca e Evangelica 
e delle sacre lettere de Gentili, ove da loro significata per 
Pacqua questa natura, questo solo voglio adiungere che per 
rispetto che questa natura informe prima si truova nello Angelo 
come in quello che é prima creatura, pero essi Angeli sono per 
questo nome delle acque significati . . .” (Pico della Mirandola, 
Commento sopra una Canzone de Amore, composta da Girolemo 


Benivieni, secondo la mente e oppenione de Platonici, Libro 
secondo, Cap. xvi, in Opera Omnia, Basel, 1573, pp. 742-743). 

37- “. . . Venerem Coelestem, natam a maris spuma, ac ex 
Coeli genitalibus proiectis in mare, castrante Saturno filio. . . .” 
(F. a da Diacceto, Panegyricus in Amorem, in Opera, 
Pp. 133. 

38. A. Poliziano, Stanze, 1, 99, p. 36. 

39. e, stampata dal pié sacro e divino, 

derbe e di fior l’arena si vestisse 
(ibid., 1, 101, p. 36.) 

40. “Omnis autem naturalis motus finem suum aliquando 
potest attingere, et omnis praeparatio quae naturaliter ordinatur 
ad formam, et formam ipsam aliquando consequi potest.” (M. 
Ficino, Epistolarum, Liber 1, in Opera, 1, pp. 618-619.) 
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the divine image.”** When the myth of Venus, in the Stanze, comes to its end, all gods lovingly 
look at the goddess of beauty, who is rising to the heavens in a halo of light. As they contemplate 
beauty, they are desirous of begetting it: 


tutti li dei di sua belta godere 
e del felice letto aver talento; 
ciascun sembrar nel volto meraviglia 
con fronte crespa e rilevate ciglia.“ 


It is at this point that the other myths carved on the gates of Venus’ palace are set, as it were, in 
motion. Gods and goddesses come down to the earth to consort with men and women; and 
these, conversely, are drawn upward, so that the process of love may end, as an achievement 
or as a desire, where it begins.* 

A vision of utmost felicity concludes, in the Stanze, the description of the realm of Venus: 
here, the circle of love ends in fruition of beauty. A shower of flowers falls on Venus and Mars, 
who are lying together, while a host of little Cupids joyfully play and dance in the air.** Mars 
is utterly overcome by the beauty of the goddess, feeds on the light of her eyes, worships her; 
and he is equally vanquished by the power of her beauty in the painting of Venus and Mars, where 
the god is seen lying back with dazed eyes, while little Satyrs playfully handle his heavy and 
fearful arms. Through the overpowering embrace that Venus gives Mars, the poem and the 
painting alike celebrate a return and a reconquest. For love brings about victory over the iron 


laws of necessity. “Mars follows Venus, but Venus does not follow Mars. . 


41. M. Ficino, De Amore, Secunda Oratio, Cap. VII, pp. 
1326-1327. See also: In Plotinum, In librum de Amore Com- 
ment., Cap. 11, in Opera, 11, p. 1714. This same concept sug- 
gests an interpretation of Botticelli’s Minerva and the Centaur 
which might prove to be the true one. In fact, if we consider 
that Ficino never tires to reiterate that “in animae viribus et 
hominem et beluas esse,” the figure of the Centaur might well 
point to the two essential powers of the human soul: wis intelli- 
gendi and generandi potentia. (See: Theologia Platonica, 
Liber xvi, Cap. 1v, p. 395; Liber rx, Cap. vi, p. 218.) More- 
over, when speaking about the nature of man, Ficino says: 
“Tria profecto in nobis esse videntur: Anima, Spiritus, atque 
corpus. Anima et corpus natura longe inter se diversa spiritu 
medio copulantur, qui vapor quidam est tenuissimus et per- 
lucidus . . .” (De Amore, Sexta Oratio, Cap. VI, p. 1344; 
Theologia Platonica, Liber vi1, Cap. Vi, p. 177). Now, the 
source of this spiritus is associated by Ficino himself, in his 
De Vita, with the goddess Minerva: “Vita quidem tanquam 
lumen in naturali calore consistit. Caloris vero pabulum est 
humor aérius, atque pinguis, quasi oleum .. . , igneo huic 
vigori nostro necessarium. Minerva olivifera olei vitalis origo, 
almi Jovis capite nata. . . . Quamobrem praeter corpus hoc 
mundi sensibus familiariter manifestum, latet in eo spiritus 
corpus quoddam, excedens caduci sensus capacitatem. In spiritu 
viget anima, in anima fulget intelligentia. Atque sicut sub Luna 
nec miscetur aér cum terra, nisi per aquam, nec ignis cum 
aqua, nisi per aérem, sic in universo esca quaedam sive fomes 
ad animam corpori copulandam est ille ipse, quem spiritum 
appellamus. Anima quoque fomes quidam est in spiritu cor- 
poreque mundi, ad intelligentiam divinitus consequendam, 
quemadmodum summa quaedam in ligno siccitas ad penetra- 
turum oleum est parata. Oleum huic imbibitum pabulum est 
ad ignem, ad calorem dico proxime” (De Vita, Liber 11, Cap. 
11-111; Liber 111, Cap. xxvi, in Opera, 1, pp. 510-5113 p. 570). 
The figure of Minerva, whose head and dress are adorned with 
branches of olive, might stand, then, for this medial con- 
stituent of man’s nature, by which the soul is linked with the 
body and acts in it. Note also, in this connection, Cattani’s 
twofold definition of love: “Aut enim pingui Minerva de- 


. . The clearest sign 


finitur, aut exacta quadam ratione. Siquidem pingui Minerva, 
omnis appetentia, quaecunque illa sit, Amor recte dici potest. 
Sin autem exacta ratione, Amor est desiderium perfruendae 
et effingendae pulchritudinis” (Jn Divini Platonis Symposium 
Enarratio, p. 145). A few decades later, Sperone Speroni will 
point out that the nature of love is best expressed by the figure 
of the Centaur, because “amore, perciocché in quella sua parte 
a noi comune ed a’ bruti non é capace dell’artificio della 
ragione, pero avviene, che la sua forma non sia semplice cosa, 
ma mista, e dal mezzo in git bestiale, e dal mezzo in suso, ove 
la ragione il pulisce, diventi umano, come noi siamo” (Dialogo 
di Amore, in Opere, Venice, 1740, 1, pp. 21-23). 

42. A. Poliziano, Stanze, 1, 103, p. 37. 

43. tbid., 1, 105-118, pp. 38-42. The myths that are first 
spread to view after the triumph of Venus are all concerned 
with Jupiter. This deity stands for that principle of life which 
all creatures come to possess in consequence of the divine ef- 
fusion: “Venus igitur prima pulchritudo est. . . . Dii vero 
sunt ideae. Nam sic, et Parmenides ideas consuevit noncupare. 
Convivium, vitae beneficio distinctio idearum. . . . Jupiter 
enim vitam significat” (F. Cattani da Diacceto, De Pulchro, 
Liber 1, Cap. 11, pp. 6-7). It is also to be noted that the principal 
figures of Poliziano’s “bas-reliefs” are associated by Ficino 
with the powers that emanate from the sun: “Si vires Solis 
post substantiam contemplemur, foecunditatem eius Jovem 
nominabimus et Junonem, lucem vero Apollinem et Minervam, 
calorem denique Venerem atque Bacchum” (M. Ficino, In 
librum de Sole, Cap. x11, in Opera, 1, p. 974). Ficino’s 
philosophy defines the world as a perpetual circle (circulus 
perpetuus), which is a continuous descensus and a continuous 
ascensus: “progressionis huius duo sunt termini, materia in- 
fimus, mens ista supremus.” The love of Polyphernus, a vast, 
inert and ill-shapen monster, for the beautiful and airy Galatea, 
in the last myth of the gates, affirms the universal aspiration 
after that form,” ad quam tanquam finem totus universae 
naturae tendit conatus” (Theologia Platonica, Liber x, Cap. 
III, pp. 226-227). 

44. A. Poliziano, Stanze, 1, 122-123, pp. 43-44. 
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of love’s unequaled strength is that all things obey love, whereas it obeys none. The gods, the 
animals, and all the bodies love; and so do men, the wise ones and the bold ones. Exalted kings 
and rich men alike bow their necks to the rule of love, but love yields to no one. . . . Love is free. 
It springs up spontaneously in the free will, which not even God can in any way constrain, 
because he decreed, in the very beginning, that it should be free. And love rules over all and 
submits to the power of no one.”** Love makes man free from all limitations: as a kind of an 
inner fire, it burns and destroys anything that is but earthly and mortal.“* The stages of man’s 
ascent to God mark the successive steps of a process of liberation. But this ascent does not imply 
renunciation. The goal is a fixed and luminous point far above all other points, beyond time 
and space; and upward to it moves, together with man, that which is divine and eternal in the 
universe.*’ “The divine ray that penetrates all things exists in stones but does not live in them. 
It lives in plants but does not shine. It shines in animals but it is not reflected. In man alone it 
exists, lives, shines and is cast back, thus returning to its source.”** For man contains and ex- 
periences ali different forms of universal existence: that of plants and animals, of daemons and 
angels, and, as he endeavors to be all things, that of God as well.“ Thus the human soul, gathering 
within its own nature both the lower world and the upper world, can restore what is seen as 
manifold to its essential unity:*° just as all colors ultimately merge in that whiteness which is 
so clearly suggestive of the colorless luster of the supreme light.** The dress of Venus, in the 
painting of Venus and Mars, is white. The goddess has here laid down the purple mantle that 
she wears in the scene of the Primavera. The circle is completed. Light and love come to be 
indissolubly united. They mark the downward way and the upward way of a perennial circularity 
which sings and extols the harmony of all things. 
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45. M. Ficino, De Amore, Oratio quinta, Cap. VIII, p. 1339. 

46. “In hoc utique vis Cupidinis a Martis discrepat violentia. 
Nempe imperium sic, amorque differunt. Imperator per se alios 
possidet, amator per alium se complectitur. . . . Una vero 
duntaxat in amore mutuo mors est, reviviscentia duplex. 
Moritur enim qui amat, in se ipso semel cum se negligit. 
Reviviscit in amato statim cum amatus eum ardenti cogitatione 
complectitur. Reviviscit iterum, cum in amato se denique 
recognoscit, et amatum se esse non dubitat. O felicem mortem 
quam duae vitae sequuntur.” (ibid., Secunda Oratio, Cap. 
p. 1327.) 

47. “Quaere te igitur extra mundum,” writes Ficino ad- 
dressing the human soul, “verum ut et quaeras te, et reperias 
extra, extra vola, imo extra respice. Es enim extra dum 
mundum ipsa complecteris.” (M. Ficino, Epistolarum, Liber 
I, pp. 659-660.) 

48. M. Ficino, Theologia Platonica, Liber x, Cap. v, p. 231. 


49. tbid., Liber xiv, Cap. 111, pp. 309-310. See also: De 
Christiana Religione, Cap. xvi, in Opera, 1, pp. 20-21. 

50. “Sic hominis anima jam labefactatum restituit mundum, 
quoniam eius munere spiritalis olim mundus, qui iam corporalis 
est factus purgatur assidue, atque evadit quotidie spiritualis.” 
(Theologia Platonica, Liber xvi. Cap. 111, p. 373-) 

51. Ficino thus defines visible light: “Congrega in unum 
omne colorum genus, quid erit hoc universum? Nisi lux 
quaedam omnicolor, sive lumen factum in solidiore obscurioque 
materiae terrae iam opacum. Segrega terram illi permixtam. 
Quid «st reliquum, nisi qualitas quaedam imo claritas actusque 
persp:.:’, sicut color est actus opaci. Color quidem lux est 
opaca. Lux autem color clarus, imo perspicui corporis colorum- 
que flos quidam et vigor quasi unicolor actu, virtuteque omni- 
color” (Jn librum de Lumine, Cap. 11, p. 977). Lumen visibile 
is the true image of lumen intelligibile. 
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THE “BORROMINESQUE” CHURCHES 
OF COLONIAL BRAZIL 


J. B. BURY 


were never limited to the commercial exploitation of their new found lands. If the first 

explorers and conquistadors were lured by ideas of legendary riches, spices, precious 
stones and metals, it was the indefatigable missionary zeal of the religious orders which provided 
much of the tenacity, flexibility, and endurance needed for the more difficult task of consolidation. 
The Franciscans, Dominicans, and Jesuits in particular made themselves responsible not only 
for extending the first conquests and coastal settlements but also for the gradual adaptation of 
the natives to European ideas and techniques. It is only necessary to recollect the Philippine 
Islands, an Asiatic state with a present population of nineteen millions nearly all of whom are 
Christians, to appreciate the effective role played by the religious orders. 

The world-wide missionary enterprise thus embarked upon in the sixteenth century was carried 
through by priests recruited from all the European Catholic nations, but predominantly from 
Portugal and Spain, since it was the conquests and discoveries of the Peninsular Kingdoms which 
presented so much the greatest opportunities. Likewise the architecture employed by the mission- 
aries, and subsequently by the secular clergy, in building the many thousands of colonial churches 
required, generally followed the styles of the Peninsula. Considerable variation can, of course, 
be observed, particularly between the separate architectural traditions of Spain and Portugal. 
There are also regional differences, sometimes representing provincial diversities in the home 
country and at other times attributable to special local conditions, influences, or availability of 
building materials. But notwithstanding these and other differences, one basic characteristic gives 
the whole of this great body of colonial ecclesiastical architecture, both Spanish and Portuguese, 
a certain underlying uniformity—namely, a universal conservative adherence to rectangular 
ground plans. Even in the eighteenth century, when facades, domes and towers, retables, pulpits, 
and the decoration of interiors became completely emancipated from all restraints of earlier 
static, rectilinear design—when indeed the Baroque and Rococo elevations of colonial churches 
displayed an exaggerated mobility and fondness for curvilinear and sinuous shapes scarcely 
paralleled in Europe—nevertheless, the ground plans of these same churches monotonously 
maintained the severe rectangular plans of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

In their persistently rectangular plans the Portuguese and Spanish colonial churches again 
reflect the example of the Peninsula, where such rare “Borrominesque” concessions to mobility 
in ground plans as occur can usually be directly attributed to the intervention of a foreign 
architect. The influential treatise on building of Fray Lorenzo de San Nicolas, Arte y uso de 
arquitectura, has woodcuts of several facades, in both the Mannerist and Baroque styles, but 
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1. The writer desires to acknowledge valuable help and 
advice received from Dr. Rodrigo Melo Franco de Andrade, 
Director of the D.P.H.A.N.; Professor Robert C. Smith of 
the University of Pennsylvania; and Professor Rudolf Witt- 
kower of the University of London. 

2. The term “Borrominesque” has been chosen to describe 
architecture of Baroque or Rococo style in which curved ground 
plans are freely employed and a particular interest shown in 
spatial composition, since Francesco Borromini (1599-1667) 


was the first architect to develop such designs creatively and 
explore their novel potentialities. 

3- The first volume was published in 1633; the second 
shortly before 1667, both at Madrid; and the complete work 
in two volumes was reprinted at Madrid, 1736 and 1796. The 
ground plan (text fig. 1) which appears on p. 56 of Vol. 1 
of the 1736 edition, is of a type which George Kubler 
(Mexican Architecture of the Sixteenth Century, New Haven, 
1948, Il, pp. 232-234) has named “cryptocollateral.” On pp. 
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€ only one ground plan (text fig. 1), of a sober rectangularity which may be thought to typify a 
y : certain fundamental Peninsular conservatism and stability underlying even the most consid- 
erable changes in fashion. 
eae It has seemed worthwhile, even at the risk of redundancy, to emphasize the extreme rarity 
hl of curved forms in the ground plans of Spanish and Portuguese 


churches, either at home >r in their dominions beyond the seas, 
in order to make clear the very exceptional character of a small 

group of churches built in Minas Gerais in Brazil during the 
Gilli) second half of the eighteenth century. It is the object of the 
present study to list these “Borrominesque” monuments, to j 
analyze their architectural composition, examine their stylistic 
background, and investigate the possible sources from which 
their various unusual features may derive. 


N N 


In his biography of Anténio Francisco Lisbéa (O Aleijadinho), 
the Mineiro schoolmaster Rodrigo José Ferreira Brétas* quotes 
a lengthy passage from an eighteenth century document since 
lost. Brétas, writing at Ouro Preto in 1858, says that the ex- 
tract comes from “an article written by Captain Joaquim José 
da Silva, second Alderman of the City of Mariana, in the year 
1790, which is contained in the Register of notable events in- 
stituted by the royal decree of July 20, 1782.” Despite doubts 
cast on the authorship claimed for it by Brétas, there seems no 
reason to deny that the document in question was written in 
Mariana towards the end of the eighteenth century, even if not | 
by “Joaquim José da Silva.”* Its subject is a wide one, purport- | 
1. Plan of a church, from Arte y uso ‘ 

st a ing as it does to summarize the principal achievements of the 
Mineiros in architecture and sculpture since the province was 

first colonized at the beginning of the century. As the unique contemporary commentary it would 
deserve to be quoted for its own sake; here, more immediately, it provides an indispensable intro- | 
duction to the present enquiry:° 

“The parish church of Ouro Preto [at Vila Rica], contracted for by Joao Francisco de Oliveira 
in about 1720, is considered one of the most beautiful, regular and ancient buildings in the 
district. It is possible that the military engineer Major Pedro Gomes [Chaves] designed this 
church; but it was Anténio Francisco Pombal who was responsible for its construction and in- 
terior ornament, employing large Corinthian columns which rise from noble pedestals to receive ) 
the entablature upon their capitals and are proportioned after the rules of Scamozzi. The parish 
church of the Conceicao [of Anténio Dias] also at Vila Rica, was built during the years 1727 


184-186 of Vol. 1 of Lorenzo de San Nicolas’ work (1736 
edition) four interesting facades are illustrated, which include 
two versions of Carlo Maderno’s Santa Susanna. See Otto 
Schubert, Geschichte des Barock in Spanien, Esslingen, 1908, 
Pp. 137-138. 

4. Rodrigo Brétas’ biography first appeared in the Ouro 
Preto newspaper Correio official de Minas, Nos. 169 and 170, 
1858. It was subsequently reprinted in the Revista do arquivo 
ptublico mineiro, Ouro Preto, 1, 1896; in Efemérides mineiras, 
Ouro Preto, Iv, 1897; and again more recently by Gastdo 
Penalva in his O Aleijadinho de Vila Rica, Rio de Janeiro, 
1933. The original manuscript is preserved in the Archive of 
the D.P.H.A.N. at the Ministry of Education, Rio de Janeiro. 


5. Notwithstanding Brétas’ assertion, it has been established 
from the complete record existing of the names of all the Alder- 
men of Mariana that there never was in fact one named 
Joaquim José da Silva. It has been suggested, not very plausibly, 
that Dr. Joaquim José da Silva Brandao, an Alderman of Ouro 
Preto in the early nineteenth century, may have been intended. 

6. For general background on the eighteenth century archi- 
tecture of Minas Gerais, the following are invaluable: Robert 
C. Smith, “The Colonial Architecture of Minas Gerais in 
Brazil,’ ART BULLETIN, XXI, 1939; Edgard de Cerqueira 
Falcao, Religuias da terra do Ouro, Sao Paulo, 1946; and 
Juan Giuria, La Riqueza arquitectonica de algunas ciudades 
del Brasil, Montevideo, 1937. 
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1. Village church, Kopay (North Ceylon), ca. early xvii century 
Engraving from Churchill’s Voyages, 111, London, 1732 
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2. Cathedral, Mariana, first half century. Facade 


3. Project for a church facade, second half xv111 century, 
found at Sao Jodo d’El Rei. Museum at Ouro Preto 


4. Sao Francisco de Assis, Sao Joao d’El Rei, begun 1774, 


attributed to A. F. Lisbéa. Facade 


5. Sao Francisco de Assis, Ouro Preto, begun 1766, attributed to 
A. F. Lisbéa. Facade 
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onwards by Manuel Francisco Lisbéa, brother [in law] of Anténio Francisco Pombal. This 
superb edifice is a work of even greater grandeur, with twelve or thirteen altars and majestic 
arches following the architectural precepts of Vignola. The Cathedral of Ribeirao do Carmo 
[= Mariana] contracted for by Anténio Coelho da Fonseca in 1734 is in no way inferior to the 
foregoing churches. Its elevation and facade are harmoniously related to gallery, towers and 
decorative motifs. No one who enters and observes the arrangement of the aisles and naves, the 
arches of Composite Order, the windows, the lights and vaulting of the chancel resting upon 
four carved supports, the well-wrought capitals and entablature, can fail to acknowledge the 
beauty and exactitude of a design so well thought out. Such are our first instances of art inspiring 
material achievement. 

“About 1715 or 1719 stone masonry was forbidden in order that the revenue of the Crown 
[from the production of gold] should not be expended upon such work. But by the royal 
decree of August 20, 1738, Alexandre Alves Moreira and his partner were employed to under- 
take the masonry work for the Governor’s Palace [at Vila Rica] which combined the purposes 
of a stronghold and hospital. Its plan had been more or less laid out by the military engineer 
José Fernandes Pinto Alpoim with bastions, turrets for sentinels, dungeon, entrance court and 
other fortifications; but the actual edifice was conceived by Manuel Francisco Lisbéa, in the Ionic 
manner, and this master here gave further most interesting examples of architectural technique. 

“Joio Gomes Baptista, Engraver at the Mint [of Vila Rica], who learned his art at the Court 
[of Lisbon] with our immortal [painter] Vieira [Lusitano], was pre-eminent in the exquisite 
delicacy of his design. Likewise, among the stonemasons, José Ferreira [should be Pereira] dos 
Santos surpassed all his contemporaries in skill. His work is to be seen in the church of the Rosario 
dos Pretos at Mariana, designed by him; and in the churches of Sao Pedro dos Clérigos [at 
Mariana] and the Rosario of Ouro Preto [Vila Rica] both planned by Anténio Pereira de Sousa 
Calheiros in the style of the Rotunda [= Pantheon] at Rome. Among others who distinguished 
themselves [as builders] were José Pereira Arouca and Francisco de Lima [Cerqueira]. The 
former continued the design and construction of the church of the Tertiary Order [of St. 
Francis of Assisi] in this city [= Mariana] and directed the construction of the handsome city 
prison. The latter was the skillful builder of another Franciscan church, that of Rio das Mortes 
[= Sao Joao d’E] Rei]. Our progress in the arts is illustrated by the way in which the decorations 
and proportions of the parish church of Caeté are surpassed in merit by those of the parish church 
of Morro Grande. The former church was built by Anténio Gongalves [should be da Silva] 
Bracarena after the design of Manuel Francisco Lisbéa, while the latter was designed by Manuel’s 
son Anténio Francisco Lisbéa. Subsequently Anténio Francisco surpassed even himself in the 
design of the aforesaia church of Rio das Mortes [= Sao Joao d’E] Rei] which shows the greatest 
promise. This church, and the splendid prison of Vila Rica, begun by a new Manuel Francisco 
[? Pinto de Abreu] in 1785 with equal regard for its security and majestic appearance, would 
occupy me longer if the great achievements and examples in sculpture provided by the son and 
pupil of the old Manuel Francisco [Lisbéa] and of Joao Gomes Baptista did not lay first claim 
to my pen; for Anténio Francisco, the new Praxiteles, honors architecture and sculpture equally. 

“The Gothic style of some of the retables transferred from the first porches and niches of the Pie- 
dade had already been modified by the sculptors José Coelho de Noronha, Francisco Xavier and 
Felipe Vieira in the Cathedral of this city [= Mariana] and in the parish churches of Vila Rica [i.e. 
that of Ouro Preto and that of Anténio Dias]. The proud altars of the Cathedral [of Mariana] 
breathe the style of [ Joao] Frederico [Ludovice] in their ornamental panels, their columns, atlantes, 
festoons and shields; while at Ouro Preto [parish church] the design and ornamentation of the 
choir, partly done in relief, and the pilasters, figures and decorations of the chancel all affirm 
the best style of the last century. Emulating Noronha and Xavier, Jerénimo Felix and Felipe 
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Vieira improved, by their exactitude, upon the confused design provided by Dr. Antdnio de Sousa 
Calheiros for the principal retable of the parish church of Anténio Dias [at Vila Rica]. As for 
Francisco Vieira Serval and Manuel Gomes, employed as arbitrators [i.2. to assess the value of 
work done in contracts for decoration and building], there is little to choose between their artistic 
abilities and those of Luiz Pinheiro or Anténio Martins, who did the carved work and images 
for the new churches. Superior to them all, and unique for his sculpture in stone, whether in the 
round or in relief, and for his composition and irregular ornament in the best French manner, 
is the aforesaid Anténio Francisco. Throughout his work, which enhances the appearance of the 
most elegant buildings, one admires the inventiveness, the harmonious balance of the composition, 
the nice proportions, the energy of the style and treatment, and the choice and disposition of 
the surrounding detail, together with realistic grouping which breathes the beauty of Nature. 
Such is the genius which informs a human frame so sickly that he has to be carried everywhere and 
has to have his chisels strapped to him to be able to work.” 

The theme of the foregoing passage is broad but it has been treated in a curiously narrow man- 
ner, and there are some very odd omissions. In particular, no reference is made to any of the 
several important churches of the Jrmandade of N. S. do Carmo,’ nor is there any mention of Vila 
Real (now Sabara) or its monuments. But strangest of all is the failure to refer to the church 
of Sao Francisco de Assis at Ouro Preto, a failure which is the more perplexing because this must 
always have been considered one of the supreme masterpieces of the Province, both for its archi- 
tectural originality and for its uniquely rich internal decoration.* Nevertheless, despite being 
unsatisfactory and inexplicable in many respects, the value of the document as unique contempo- 
rary testimony cannot be overestimated. 

It will be observed that Joaquim José da Silva’s commentary is divided into two parts, dif- 
ferentiated by subject—the first concerned with architecture and stone masonry, the second with 
sculpture and wood carving. In the first part there may furthermore be distinguished certain 
subdivisions, three groups of monuments being discussed more or less separately: first, the great 
parish churches of Vila Rica and Mariana Cathedral; secondly, three churches built by José Pereira 
dos Santos, two of which were designed “‘in the style of the Rotunda at Rome”; thirdly, various 
“new churches”—the parish churches of Caeté and Morro Grande and the Franciscan churches 
of Mariana and Sao Joao d’E] Rei—this last monument being singled out as the masterpiece 
of the new style associated with Anténio Francisco Lisbéa, who is credited with its finest expres- 
sions both in architecture and sculpture. 

In order to appreciate the separate significance of the three groups of churches listed by the 
eighteenth century writer, it is necessary to review the architectural background, including, for 
the sake of proper perspective, some reference to the development of church design elsewhere 
in the Lusitanian world. More directly to the point, such a survey should conveniently serve to 
indicate the significance of the traditional features still retained in the composition of the other- 
wise novel “Borrominesque” churches under discussion. 


Available evidence indicates that the very great majority of churches built in the Portuguese 
overseas possessions from the end of the sixteenth until at least the beginning of the eighteenth 
century followed a regular, almost stereotyped design. Whether in America, Africa, or Asia, we 
find the same simple barnlike structure with a single entrance door, two oblong windows dis- 


7. For definition of the institution of Jrmandades or Brother- 
hoods see Robert C. Smith, of.cit., ART BULLETIN, XXI, 1939, 
p. 115, mn. 36(2). For a discussion of the Tertiary Order 
Carmelite churches of Sabara, Ouro Preto, Mariana and Sio 
Joao dE! Rei, see my “Estilo Aleijadinho and the Churches 
of Eighteenth Century Brazil,” The Architectural Review, 


CXI, 1952. 

8. Rodrigo Brétas in his biography of the Aleijadinho re- 
marks: “Judging only by the works which the Aleijadinho has 
left in the church of Sao Francisco de Assis at Ouro Preto, 
which church was planned by him, one must acknowledge that 
he deserved the renown which he enjoyed.” 
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posed on either side above, and a bull’s-eye in the gable on top. This diagonal composition of the 
apertures may be traced back in Portugal, as also in Italy, to mediaeval precedents, the lateral 
windows originally corresponding to side aisles. Michelozzo’s fagade (1457) for San Felice in 
Florence® provides an early Renaissance example; but the Portuguese use of this fenestration in 
colonial churches is more plausibly derived from their own national Manueline usage,’® which 
may in turn be traced back to three-aisled Gothic monuments, not excluding the fagade of the church 
of the Monastery of Batalha. In the Aveiro region of Portugal there is a series of interesting 
post-Renaissance variants," in which the two principal facade windows instead of being oblong 
are round, diamond-shaped, and cruciform (text fig. 3)—even more clearly suggestive of Manu- 
eline descent. 

Many of the primitive colonial churches of this barn type with V-shaped fenestration have heen 
destroyed, altered, or rebuilt; but the record of certain groups of them has been preserved in 
paintings and woodcuts (Fig. 1), most notably those of Frans Post’* (N. E. Brazil) and Philip 
Baldaeus** (Ceylon), both dating from the middle decades of the seventeenth century. It is note- 
worthy that the diagonally composed facade was a provincial feature and it was as such that it was 
generally adopted in the Portuguese colonies. On the other hand, at the colonial capitals—Velha 
Géa, for example, and Salvador—church facades were executed with a regular distribution of 
apertures in rows, one above the other, in the more sophisticated metropolitan fashion.* Like- 
wise, the flanking of facades with towers, which by the eighteenth century was almost invariable 
practice in the principal colonial cities, may be observed to become less and less common in ap- 
proaching the remoter settlements towards the periphery. It should perhaps be remarked that 
the great Portuguese Jesuit churches reveal their separate identity by facade compositions which 
are a series of compromises between the classic Jesuit model, Vignola’s project (1568) for the 


Gesu, and the conventional Portuguese two-tower fagade.”® 


g. Illustrated by Josef Durm, Die Baukunst der Renais- 
sance in Italien, Leipzig, 1914, p. 805. Another example is 
the chapel of S. Maria dei Pignatelli at Naples (R. Pane, 
Architettura del rinascimento in Napoli, Naples, 1937, pp. 
277-278). 

10. Robert C. Smith, of.cit., ART BULLETIN, XXI, 1939, 
. 119. 

‘ 11. The churches in question are the chapel of Sto. Anténio 
at Arrancada do Vouga, north of Agueda (no lateral towers, 
round windows); the parish church at Murtosa (diamond- 
shaped windows set high in facade, only one tower) ; and the 
parish church at Avanca, a large building begun 1727 (two 
towers and cruciform windows, text fig. 3). 

12. Robert C. Smith, “The Brazilian Landscapes of Frans 
Post,” The Art Quarterly, 1, 1938; J. de Sousa Leao, “Frans 
Post in Brazil,” The Burlington Magazine, LXxx, 1942, and 
Exposicao Frans Post, Rio de Janeiro, 1942. 

13. Philip Baldaeus, “A true and Exact Description of the 
most celebrated Eac: India Coasts of Malabar and Coromandel ; 
as also of the Isle of Ceylon” (translated from the High 
Dutch, printed at Amsterdam, 1672), Churchill’s Collection 
of Voyages and Travels, 111, London, 1732, pp. 501-822. In 
particular see the church of Poutour in North Ceylon (p. 728), 
and Kopay (p. 727). 

14. For illustrations of the churches of Salvador see Edgard 
Falcdo, Reliquias da Bahia, Sao Paulo, 1940; for those of 
Velha Goa see A. Lopes Mendes, 4 India portuguésa, 2 vols., 
Lisbon, 1886, and O Oriente portugués, 1, Nova Géa, 1931. 
For documentation of the latter churches see José Nicolau da 
Fonseca, Am Historical and Archaeological Sketch of the City 
of Goa, Bombay, 1878. Professor Mario Tavares Chicé of the 
University of Lisbon will be publishing shortly, it is hoped, 
comprehensive and amply illustrated reports on the Portuguese 
Indian churches, based upon the survey which he undertook 
in 1951. Meanwhile see Mario T. Chicé, Exposigao temporaria 
de desenhos de Lopes Mendes e de fotografias de monumentos 


indianos (Museu Regional de Evora), Evora, 1953. 

15. See my “Jesuit Architecture in Brazil,” The Month, 
New Series, Iv, 1950. To the list given therein of the principal 
Jesuit churches of the Portuguese Orient should be added that 
of Cranganor near Cochin (Baldaeus, of.cit., Churchill's 
Voyages, 111, London, 1732, p. 567). There are also certain 
“Syrian” churches in the same region which Henry Yule de- 
scribes as “perverted in the seventeenth century, and since, by 
a coarse . . . quasi Jesuit deformation” (The Book of Ser 
Marco Polo, London, 1875, 11, pp. 366-367). The most nota- 
ble are those of Candenad or Candadad near Cochin (illus- 
trated in H. Pearson, Memoirs of Rev. Claudius Buchanan, 
3d ed., London, 1819, 11, frontispiece), the facade of which 
strongly recalls that of the Madre de Deus at Macau; and the 
churches of Cottayam and Caranyachirra in Travancore (il- 
lustrated in J. Bateman, Life of Right Rev. Daniel Wilson, 
London, 1860, 11, pp. 50 and 67), both of which have facades 
which are simplified versions of that of the Jesuit church (now 
Cathedral) at Diu. 

There are certain early Jesuit churches in Brazil the facades 
of which display diagonal fenestration, in particular the early 
seventeenth century church of Reritiba (now Anchieta; State 
of Espirito Santo) begun 1610, and the church of N.S. de 
Belém, Cachoeira, near Salvador (Bahia) dated 1687. The 
former significantly is a church of three aisles, i.e. the apertures 
of the facade reflect the internal organization. The latter pre- 
serves a similar fenestration but without side aisles to corre- 
spond internally. 

In the churches of the northern, diamond-producing region 
of Minas Gerais throughout the eighteenth century the tradi- 
tional diagonal fenestration was employed with a pair of 
pilasters separating the facade into three bays, the central bay 
containing the door with bull’s-eye above it and the two side 
bays each enclosing a window. This three-bay composition, 
with its implication (or at least reminiscence) of a three-aisle 
interior was appropriately abandoned in southern Minas after 
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2. Nossa Senhora da Barroquinha, Salvador, ca. late xvil-early xvi1I century. 3. Parish church, Avanca (north of Aveiro), 
begun 1727. 4. Sao Francisco de Assis, Mariana, begun 1763. 


In Minas Gerais and Goiaz, interior provinces of Brazil first settled at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the earliest chapels belong to the traditional provincial type, with diagonally 
composed facades, which may be plausibly derived from Paulista churches such as that of Sao 
Miguel (1622) in the Province of Sao Paulo,** from which came the Creole discoverers of the 


the mid-century in favour of an unarticulated facade logically elsewhere. See Aires da Mata Machado Filho, Arraial do 
expressing the single nave within. In the churches of Diaman- Tijuco Cidade de Diamantina, Rio de Janeiro, 1944. 

tina further bays or wings separate facade from towers, an 16. Lucio Costa “A arquitetura dos Jesuitas no Brasil,” 
organization not unknown in Portugal but most uncommon Revista do S.P.H.A.N., V, 1941, p. 41. 
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gold of Minas Gerais. In the second quarter of the eighteenth century, several ambitious stone 
churches of considerable size were begun, with towers flanking their facades. What is interesting 
about these great Mineiro parish churches is that they retain the diagonal facade fenestration 
of the early chapels—in contrast to churches of the same general type at Salvador such as that 
of Sao Francisco de Assis and the parish church of the Rua do Pago, which display a regular 
horizontal disposition of the apertures in rows of five.’ The conservatism in design of the 
Mineiro parish churches of the first half of the eighteenth century is consistent with the isolated 
frontier situation of Minas Gerais on the extreme periphery of the Portuguese empire. 

Mariana Cathedral is the finest of the great Mineiro parish churches which still survive virtually 
unaltered; and it must be said at once that we have here what is nothing less than an example 


_of the architecture of Mannerism.’* This, of course, represents a startling anachronism, even 


when every allowance is made for the remote colonial setting, but the belated persistence of a 
basically Mannerist style in Portuguese seventeenth and early eighteenth century churches is 
now a well-established feature in the architectural history of that nation.” The reasons too, for 
this anachronism have been more or less adequately analyzed, though it should be remembered 
that Portugal and Spain were not unique among the European nations in their belated acceptance 
of Baroque architecture.” In Mariana Cathedral the earlier style appears in a debased as well 
as belated version, but its incompetence cannot conceal the Mannerist ancestry of the design. The 
plan (text fig. 5) reveals an uncompromising rectangularity, no less severely maintained in the 
elevation. The facade (Fig. 2) displays other characteristically Mannerist devices. In particular 
there is the curiously papery quality achieved, the draining away of three-dimensional strength 
by the shallow recession of the central features, the breaking up of the surface into a series of 
separate, unrelated panels, the uneasy relationship amounting to conflict between solids and voids, 
the uncomfortable jarring between the different scales of the latter and the overcrowding of the 
central area—overemphasis paradoxically creating uncertainty as to the predominant accent. 
The other early eighteenth century parish church of Minas Gerais which has escaped con- 
siderable subsequent alteration is that of Sabara. As at the Cathedral of Mariana so also here 
at Sabara the nave is flanked by aisles, in contrast to the other parish churches of Minas Gerais, 
which possess the more up-to-date undivided nave. In the larger churches of the Portuguese,” 
as also of the Spanish empire” there may be observed a continuous tendency towards simplifica- 


A characteristic example of the early chapels of Minas Taylor, “Francisco Hurtado and his School” (ART BULLETIN, 


Gerais is Santo Anténio (formerly the Rosario Velho) at 
Mariana which served as parish church before the present 
Cathedral was built (Raimundo Trindade, Imstituigdes de 
Igrejas no Bispado de Mariana, Rio, 1945, p. 156). Its facade 
(illustrated in Salomao de Vasconcellos, Mariana e seus tem- 
plos, Belo Horizonte, 1938, p. 87) is divided horizontally by 
a string-course at the level of the doorway lintel, a very 
curious Mannerist feature, repeated at the Cathedral (Fig. 2), 
which may perhaps be interpreted as a vestige of the alpendre 
or narthex (see Luiz Saia, “O Alpendre nas capelas brasileiras,” 
Revista do S.P.H.A.N., 1939). 

17. Faledo, Reliquias da Bahia, pp. 223 and 253. The 
church of Barroquinha at Salvador (text fig. 2), is an inter- 
esting transitional exception (of.cit., p. 259). 

18. For the fundamental analysis of the phenomenon of 
Mannerism in architecture, see Rudolf Wittkower, “Michelan- 
gelo’s Biblioteca Laurenziana,” ART BULLETIN, XVI, 1934. See 
also Nikolaus Pevsner, “The Architecture of Mannerism,” 
The Mint, 1, London, 1946. 

19. Paulo F. Santos, O Barroco e o Jesuitico na arquitetura 
do Brasil, Rio, 1951. See also Robert C. Smith, “Joao Frederico 
Ludovice, an Eighteenth Century Architect in Portugal,” art 
BULLETIN, XVIII, 1936, pp. 275-276; and the same author 
“Jesuit Buildings in Brazil,” ART BULLETIN, XXX, 1948, p. 206 
(“There is, in reality, little Portuguese baroque”). Cf. R. C. 


XXXII, 1950, Appendix 1) for Spain. 

20. The seventeenth century architecture of the Salzburg 
area may be cited, e.g. the Cathedral (1614-1628), Wall- 
fahrtskirche Maria Plain (1671-1674) and Fischer von 
Erlach’s church at Kirchental bei Lofer (1694-1701). For 
plans and illustrations see (inter alia) Anton Eckardt, Die 
Baukunst in Salzburg wahrend des XVII Jahrhunderts, Strass- 
burg, 1910. It was not until the very end of the seventeenth 
century that Fischer von Erlach designed Salzburg’s first 
genuinely Baroque buildings. 

21. Robert C. Smith, “Baroque Architecture in Brazil,” 
Portugal and Brazil, an Introduction (ed. H. V. Livermore), 
Oxford, 1953. See also the paper presented by Professor Mario 
Tavares Chicé of the University of Lisbon to the Luso-Brazilian 
Colloquium sponsored by the Library of Congress at Washing- 
ton, October 1950. 

A series of cryptocollateral ground plans at Coimbra are 
illustrated by Albrecht Haupt (Die Baukunst der Renaissance 
in Portugal, Frankfurt, 11, 1895, pp. 68, 85, and 88) namely 
Santa Cruz (1502), N. S. do Carmo (1598), and Sao Bento 
(1600). 

22. George Kubler, of.cit., 11, pp. 232-241 and pp. 283ff. 
See also D. Angulo filiguez, Planos de monumentos de Amér- 
ica y Filipinas, Seville, 1933-1940; and the same author’s His- 
toria del arte hispano-americano, Barcelona, 1, 1945; 11, 1950. 
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tion from the multi-aisled cathedrals of the second half of the sixteenth century through seven- 
teenth century churches with “cryptocollateral” plans of the type published by Lorenzo de San 
Nicolas (text fig. 1) to the single nave designs which were more or less universally adopted in 
the eighteenth century (e.g. text figs. 6-8). The aisles at Mariana and Sabara may reflect the 
ubiquitous influence of seventeenth century Jesuit church plans, but at neither is there any proper 
relationship between the bays and apertures of the front on the one hand and the divisions of 
the interior on the other. No less Mannerist is the emphatic uninterrupted cornice which appears 
on both fronts contradicting the articulation of fagade and towers quite clearly expressed below. 


(6) (7) (8) 


5. Cathedral, Mariana, first half xvi11 century. Plan. 6. Sao Francisco de Assis, Sao Joao d’El Rei, begun 1774, attributed to 
A. F. Lisbéa. Plan. 7. Nossa Senhora do Carmo, Ouro Preto, begun 1766, attributed to Manuel Francisco Lisbéa. Plan. 8. 
Sanctuary church, Congonhas do Campo; church begun 1761, forecourt 1777. Plan. 


The basic features of the great parish churches—fagade composition, towers, and general layout 
—were not radically altered by subsequent church builders in Minas Gerais, notwithstanding the 
stylistic revolution which occurred in the third quarter of the century when the Mannerism of 
the earlier period was superseded by Rococo in the “new churches” or more correctly capélas of 
the Irmandades. These latter brotherhoods had hitherto been content with side altars or side 
chapels in the parish churches, but now, during the last third of the eighteenth century they set 
about building their own separate capélas, the architectural character of which could perhaps be 
partly attributed to their being in effect the elaborate side chapels of the parish churches ex- 
ternalized and enlarged into independent buildings. Two good examples of the transition from 
Mannerism to Rococo are included in Joaquim José da Silva’s list—the parish church of Morro 
Grande and the church of the Franciscan Irmandade at Mariana (text fig. 4). The novel features 
of these two buildings* are most marked at Morro Grande where cylindrical belfries surmount 


23. For illustrations of these two churches see respectively at Mariana 1763-1794. 


José Marianno (Filho), Anténio Francisco Lisbéa, Rio de Sao Francisco at Mariana was begun by José Pereira dos 
Janeiro, 1945; and Raimundo Trindade, “A Igreja de Sao Santos in 1763, but the facade was redesigned by José Pereira 
Francisco de Assis de Mariana,” Revista do S.P.H.A.N., vil, Arouca in 1783. This may well account for the mixture of new 


1943, pp. 57-76. The parish church of Morro Grande was and old features in the composition. Arouca was an exponent 
built 1764-1785 and the Tertiary Order Franciscan church of the new Estilo Aleijadinho whereas José Pereira dos Santos 
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towers which are themselves unconventionally disposed askew. Moreover, at both churches 
prominence is given to the deflection of the cornice over a “bull’s-eye” motif, establishing the 
latter as central feature of the facade. At Morro Grande this central feature is now a clock, while 
at Sio Francisco, Mariana, it is an aperture not circular though of curved outline, the cornice 
following this contour above and the architrave below. In other respects, however, notably in the 
ground plan, both monuments retain the rigid, inhibited, rectilinear organization of the earlier 
style. 

The deflection of the cornice or entablature over an aperture or, to put it another way, the 
intrusion of an aperture into the zone of the entablature, causing interruption to the horizontal 
course of the latter, may be traced back at least to Alberti’s facade (1460) for San Sebastiano at 
Mantua, in turn probably recollecting Roman precedents.* The Serliana and the Palladian motif 
or Venetian window exhibit the development of the idea in another direction.” Italian Mannerist 
and Baroque architects invented and applied to their buildings many other variants on the same 
theme; so that by the end of the seventeenth century it had become a feature of international 
Baroque usage, notably developed in Central Europe, to be seen for example at Melk,” Ein- 
siedeln®™ and Vierzehnheiligen.”* Nor was the motif by any means unknown in the Peninsula,” 
so it is unnecessary to look further afield for the origin of its use in Minas Gerais; but what 
deserves pointing out is the exceptional popularity which the theme achieved there. Indeed the 
emphasis given to it in the composition of facades and the exploitation of its dramatic possibilities 
were probably carried further by the Mineiros than by any other eighteenth century architects. 
Its crucial significance as the central feature in the design is well illustrated by the unique 
Mineiro architectural drawing of the period which still survives—a facade composition, from 
Sio Joao d’El Rei, now preserved in the Museum at Ouro Preto (Fig. 3). 

The Rococo architecture of Minas Gerais, referred to after its most remarkable exponent, as 
the Estilo Aleijadinho,” is to be seen at its best in four monuments, namely the facade of Nossa 
Senhora do Carmo at Ouro Preto, the forecourt of the Sanctuary Church of N. S. Bom Jesus de 
Matosinhos at Congonhas do Campo and the churches of the Irmandade of Sao Francisco de 
Assis at Ouro Preto and Sao Joao d’El Rei. All four, it should be remarked, display an artistic 
sensibility of an unusually high order in their design and decoration. Only the last of them is 


(judging by his presumed authorship of the Rosario at Mari- of the University of Valladolid (Narciso Tomé, 1715) is a 


ana) was a representative of the older generation. The church 
of N. S. do Rosario at Mariana (begun 1752; consecrated 
1758) derives directly from the Cathedral and must be one of 
the last buildings erected in Minas which exhibits the earlier, 
Mannerist style in unmodified form. 

24. Rudolf Wittkower, “Alberti’s Approach to Antiquity 
in Architecture,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld In- 
stitutes, 1V, 1940, p. 16. Cf. D. S. Robertson, A Handbook of 
Greek and Roman Architecture, 2d ed., Cambridge, 1945, 
p. 227, and the coins illustrated in G. T. Rivoira, Lombardic 
Architecture, London, 1910, 1, p. 48. See also Cristian Hiilsen, 
Il Libro di Giuliano da San Gallo, Leipzig, 1910, Folio 22v 
(triumphal arch at Rome known as the “Arco di Portogallo,” 
destroyed 1662). 

25. For the Serliana and Palladian motif, see the Encyclo- 
paedia italiana, Rome, 1936, XXI, pp. 442-443. Representative 
Italian Baroque instances of interrupted entablatures are to be 
seen in the front of Pietro da Cortona’s Santa Maria in Via 
Lata (1658-1662) at Rome and Fra Liberato’s facade of 
Catania Cathedral (begun 1707). 

26. Friderike Klauner, Die Kirche von Stift Melk, Vienna, 
1946. 

27. Linus Birchler, Einsiedeln und sein Architekt Bruder 
Casper Mosbrugger, Augsburg, 1924. 

28. Hans Eckstein, Vierzehnheiligen, Berlin, 1939. 

29. The facade of the church of the Escorial provides an 
early though not immediately influential example. The facade 


typical early eighteenth century instance. 

30. Anténio Francisco Lisbéa (ca. 1738-1814), O Aleija- 
dinho, though primarily a sculptor, was the central creative 
figure in the development of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century Rococo-style church architecture of Minas 
Gerais. Barao Homem de Mello (“O Brazil intellectual em 
1801,” Revista do Inst. Hist. e Geog. Brazileiro, Lx1V, 1901, 
pp. Xxvii-xxix) well sums up his achievement as follows: “An- 
ténio Francisco Lisbéa, native of Minas Gerais, is better 
known by the nickname given to him by the people—O A leija- 
dinho, He was responsible for the Passos da Paixao at the 
Sanctuary Church of the Senhor Bom Jesus de Matosinhos at 
Congonhas do Campo and was architect of the churches of 
Sao Francisco de Assis at Ouro Preto and at Sio Joao d’El 
Rei, buildings remarkable for the graceful combination and 
original use of curved lines in their general disposition. Also 
his are the artistic sculptures in steatite which decorate these 
churches.” 

The designation Estilo Aleijadinho was, 1 believe, first used 
in a rather vague manner by Ludwig Waagen (reported in the 
Belo Horizonte newspaper Minas Gerais, September 20, 1946). 
It is used here more precisely to cover the Mineiro Rococo 
architecture of approximately 1770-1820. 

For bibliography see works cited in my “Estilo Aleijadinho 
and the Churches of Eighteenth Century Brazil,” The Archi- 
tectural Review, CX1, 1952, and Raimundo Trindade, Séo 
Francisco de Assis de Ouro Preto, Rio de Janeiro, 1951. 
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mentioned by Joaquim José da Silva, with well-deserved encomiums; but the others are of 
equal concern here since each exhibits some particular aspect of the “Borrominesque” architecture 
of Minas Gerais, which is the subject of this study. 

The church of the Carmo (text fig. 7) at Ouro Preto (begun 1766) has a sinuous, concave- 
convex-concave front, a feature which may be traced directly back to Borromini, who used it in 
San Carlo alle Quattro Fontane at Rome (begun 1638). Subsequently it was employed by 
Guarini in the Theatine church of the Divina Providéncia (text fig. 9) at Lisbon (ca. 1653) 
and in other church designs published posthumously in the Architettura ctvile (Turin, 1737). 


(9) (10) (11) 
9. Divina Providéncia, Lisbon, designed ca. 1653 by Guarino Guarini. Plan from Architettura civile. 10. Sao Pedro dos 
Clérigos, Oporto, begun 1732, architect Nicold Nasoni. Plan. 11. Nossa Senhora do Rosario, Ouro Preto, second half xviii 


century. Plan. 


During the eighteenth century the same curvilinear facade became popular in Central Europe; 
Neumann employed it at Vierzehnheiligen, to mention only one example. The forecourt (text 
fig. 8) of the Sanctuary Church at Congonhas do Campo” is also planned with an alternation of 
convex, concave, and straight sections of wall, but here the derivation may with confidence be 
directly discovered in the forecourts of the pilgrimage churches of North Portugal, in particular 
that of the N. S. Bom Jesus near Braga.” 

The Franciscan church at Sao Joao d’El Rei (begun 1774) has a flat facade (Fig. 4) but its 
nave is oval-shaped (text fig. 6). The Italian Mannerists were the first to explore the use of 
elliptical plans for churches,** and the architects of the High Baroque showed themselves no 


31. The contract for the forecourt of the Sanctuary Church 
of N. S. Bom Jesus de Matosinhos at Congonhas do Campo 
was given to Tomaz de Maia Brito in 1777. See Julio En- 
gracia, “Relacgdo cronolégica do santuario e irmandade do 
Senhor Bom Jesus de Congonhas do Campo no Estado de 
Minas Gerais,” Rivista do arquivo ptiblico mineiro, Vill, 19033 
and José de Sousa Reis, “O Adro do santudrio de Congonhas,” 
Revista do S.P.H.A.N., 111, 1939. See also my “Twelve 


Prophets of Congonhas do Campo,” The Month, New Series, 
Il, 1949. 

32. Illustrated in Germain Bazin, “Reflexions sur l’origine 
et evolution du Baroque dans le nord du Portugal,” Belas 
artes, Lisbon, 1950. 

33- The first church to be built with an elliptical ground 
plan was Vignola’s S. Anna dei Palafrenieri (designed 1572) 
at Rome. Serlio had, however, already recommended the 
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less interested in these novel possibilities.“* By the end of the seventeenth century the ellipse 
had become an international Baroque motif, employed throughout eighteenth century Europe 
in many variants both simple and complex—among the latter being Guarini’s plans composed 
of intersecting circles and ellipses subsequently developed by such eighteenth century Bohemian 
architects as the Dientzenhofers and Neumann.” The simple ellipse likewise achieved great popu- 
larity in Central Europe for church plans; but it was Northern Italy perhaps, and Piedmont in 
particular, which remained the focus of most active experiment.”* A Tuscan, Nicold Nasoni, built 
the only surviving oval-shaped nave in Portugal, that of the church of Sao Pedro dos Clérigos 
(text fig. 10) at Oporto, begun in 1732; though it is possible that the second church of N. S. 
Bom Jesus (built 1722-1725, destroyed about 1780), near Braga, predecessor of the present 
rectangular Neoclassical building (begun 1784), may have had an elliptical plan. What is in- 
teresting, however, about Sao Francisco at Sao Joao d’El Rei, in contrast to the Baroque church 
of the Clérigos at Oporto, is that in the former the plan of the nave is a very attenuated oval, 
the whole stress of the design being thus placed upon the length of the nave (continued by a 
rectangular chancel), the convexity of the nave walls being an unemphatic if not recessive charac- 
teristic of the design. This Rococo suavity, or it might almost be said diffidence, of the lateral 
swelling at Sao Joao d’El Rei is still more forcibly demonstrated by contrasting it with the 
robust Baroque convexity of, say, Bernini’s S. Andrea al Quirinale (1658) at Rome**—or, to 
take a closer example, Nossa Senhora do Rosario at Ouro Preto (text fig. 11). 


There remains to be considered what, despite Joaquim José da Silva’s apparent failure to 
recognize it, is the most interesting of all the “new churches” of the last third of the eighteenth 
century in Minas Gerais, and the one most closely associated with the Aleijadinho, namely Sao 
Francisco de Assis at Ouro Preto. The “Borrominesque” elements of its design are principally 
concentrated in the facade and flanking towers. The general layout is conventional—the rec- 
tangular nave and chancel, with lateral passages leading to the sacristy beyond, is an arrange- 
ment which directly follows the precedent set by the great parish churches. Likewise, the design 
of the facade retains the old-fashioned diagonal arrangement of the apertures, illustrating the 
continued popularity of this V-shaped scheme of fenestration in Minas Gerais after it had been 
mostly abandoned elsewhere in the Portuguese empire; the fine church of the Misericordia at 
Guarda and a few other examples in Central Portugal providing the only comparable Rococo 
parallels.” 

It is necessary to analyze the front elevation (Fig. 4) of Sao Francisco de Assis at Ouro Preto 
in detail in order fully to appreciate the skillful organization of this most successful “Borromi- 
nesque” composition. In the first place the facade is treated in a markedly three-dimensional 
manner,*’ considerably more so in terms of depth than the sinuous facade (text fig. 7) of the 


ellipse in his Libro quinto de architettura (1547) as one of 
the forms suitable for church planning. See Rudolf Wittkower, 
“Carlo Rainaldi and the Roman Architecture of the Full 
Baroque,” ART BULLETIN, XIX, 1937. 

34. Above all, Francesco Borromini’s S. Carlo alle Quattro 
Fontane (1638-67), Bernini’s §. Andrea al Quirinale (1658) 
and Rainaldi’s $§. Maria di Monte Santo (1662). 

35. A. E. Brinckmann, Von Guarino Guarini bis Balthasar 
Neumann, Berlin, 1932. 

36. A. E. Brinckmann, Theatrum Novum Pedemontii, Diis- 
seldorf, 1931. 

37. Aarao de Lacerda, “Arquitectura,” Histéria de Portu- 
gal, Barcelos, V1, 1934, pp. 549-600. Compare however Ger- 
main Bazin, op.cit., p. 6, note 3, where it is suggested that 
the plan was more probably circular. 

38. Incidentally, the unusual internal arrangement of Rer- 
nini’s S. Andrea al Quirinale, i.e. only two side altars on each 
side of the nave instead of three, is also employed in Nasoni’s 


church of the Clérigos at Oporto. 

39. For illustrations see Augusto de Lima Junior, O 
Aleijadinho e a arte colonial, Rio de Janeiro, 1942, illustration 
opposite page 50; also Grande enciclopédia portuguesa e 
brasileira, Lisbon, v1,’ 1940, p. 8 (Capéla de Sao Braz, Car- 
regal do Sal, Beira Alta) and x11, 1945, p. 992 (the Miseri- 
cordia, Guarda). 

40. The projecting facade of the parish church of Ouro 
Preto might be thought to provide an important early eight- 
eenth century precedent. But this church, said to have been 
begun in 1720, was entirely reconstructed after 1825 under the 
direction of Manuel Fernandes da Costa, the present facade 
being completed in 1848. It is therefore likely that this project- 
ing facade is a nineteenth century composition replacing a 
primitive front of flat Mannerist pattern like those surviving 
at Mariana Cathedral (Fig. 2) and the parish church of 
Sabara. 
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Carmo at Ouro Preto for example. The central part projects emphatically (text fig. 12) linked 
to the convex surface of the towers behind by concave sections of wall which have apertures 
of their own to enrich the total effect. The three-dimensional treatment is further stressed by 
the use of columns, instead of the customary pilasters employed, for example, on the flat facades 
of the more or less contemporary churches of the same Jrmandade at Mariana (text fig. 4) and 


(12) (13) (14) 


12. Sao Francisco de Assis, Ouro Preto, begun 1766, attributed to Anténio Francisco Lisboa. Plan. 13. Church of the 
Santos Passos, Guimaraes, begun 1769. Plan. 14. Jesuit church, Coimbra (now New Cathedral), begun 1598, attributed 
to Baltasar Alvares. Plan. 


at Sao Joao d’El Rei (Fig. 4). In the second place, the central feature of the front of Sao 
Francisco at Ouro Preto is not the usual window as at the Carmo at Ouro Preto (a carp’s mouth) 
or Sao Francisco at Sao Joao d’El Rei (a bull’s-eye) and elsewhere, but instead a medallion 
carved in high relief, by the Aleijadinho himself, with the scene of St. Francis of Assisi receiving 
the stigmata. It is a Franciscan church and therefore obviously appropriate that this relief should 
be the central incident of its front. Not only is it centrally placed in the elevation but its centrality 
is stressed by the manner in which it intersects the entablature, the latter being deflected round 
it as if framing it. In addition it is the focal point of the fenestration, as may be seen by describing 
the various diagonals between the facade windows and belfry apertures. 
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Another aspect of Sao Francisco de Assis at Ouro Preto which merits examination is the rela- 
tionship between the facade proper and the two flanking towers. The latter represent a tendency 
towards duality and are potentially competing members, threatening the unity and harmony of 
the total composition. Such centrifugal tendencies are here, however, counteracted by a skillful 
disposition which, whether or not deliberately conceived, well deserves analysis. First of all, the 
arrangement of the apertures already noticed, centering on the medallion, links the towers to 
each other and to the facade; while the basic V-shaped pattern formed by the doorway with two 
windows above it, here continued by the belfry openings, provides still another linkage of a like 
nature between the members. Secondly, the facade dominates the towers, thus effectively inte- 
grating them. This domination is achieved by the forward projection of the facade (in plan almost 
a semihexagon), together with the mainly rectangular shape both of the apertures therein and 
of the facade itself emphasized by framing columns. In contrast the towers are set back and 
somewhat behind the facade, while both the towers themselves and their apertures are curvi- 
linear—and curved shapes in architecture, as is well known, create a mobile effect, generally 
speaking, and are therefore of recessive character, as opposed to rectangular shapes which are 
relatively static and thus dominant in their effect. Nevertheless, this contrast between the recti- 
linear outlines of the central part of the facade and the curved contours of the flanking towers 
is not carried to such extremes as to endanger the unity of the composition as a whole. The cylin- 
drical shape of the towers is repeated in the cylindrical shapes of the columns which buttress the 
facade; and it is perhaps even permissible to consider that the circular plan of the towers is, as 
it were, pre-suggested in the vertical plane by the central medallion itself. 

One further feature of this facade deserves notice. Resting upon the entablature and supported 
by the engaged Ionic columns, there are fragments suggesting a colossal rounded pediment which 
might approximately describe a semicircle about the medallion, thus further emphasizing it as the 
central feature of the facade. This suggested pediment also performs another architectural func- 
tion, namely to increase the apparent bulk and, in particular, the height of the central part of the 
facade, thus contributing towards its status as the dominant member in the elevation. 

The cylindrical shape of the towers of Sao Francisco de Assis at Ouro Preto has been left for 
consideration until last, since we have here what is without doubt the most interesting feature of 
the “Borrominesque” architecture of Minas Gerais. Such towers occur in the province compara- 
tively infrequently; there are in fact only nine instances—the churches of the Rosario at Ouro 
Preto, Sao Francisco de Assis at Ouro Preto, Sao Francisco de Assis at Sao Joao d’El Rei, and 
Sao José at Congonhas do Campo (all four completely round); also the Carmo at Mariana 
(round belfries, but lower part of towers almost completely engaged), Nossa Senhora da Béa 
Morte at Barbacena, and Sao Joao Batista at Morro Grande (both having round belfries on 
square tower bases); the Carmo at Ouro Preto (rounded sides between heavy angle pilasters), 
and finally the Carmo at Sao Joao d’El Rei (octagonal). 

Round towers are very rare indeed in Western European church architecture. The Romanesque 
precedents, such as Nétre Dame la Grande at Poitiers and San Martin de Frémista,* to cite 
only two examples, had little or no influence on subsequent mediaeval building. It is possible 
that the association of the round form with fortification, or with the minarets of the infidel, 
was considered to disqualify its use in church architecture. The round turrets of the late fifteenth 
century Hermitage of Sao Braz at Evora,“ and other contemporary buildings of the same style 


41. See Robert de Lasteyrie, L’Architecture religieuse en See also M. Gémez-Moreno, El arte romdnico espafiol, Madrid, 
France a Vépoque romane, Paris, 1912, p. 387; and A. W. 1934, p. 85 (San Martin de Fromista) and p. 92 (San Isidro 
Chapman, Romanesque Architecture in Western Europe, Ox- de Duenas, Palencia). 
ford, 1936. 43- Tulio Espanca, Evora, guia historico-artistico, Evora, 

42. Walter Muir Whitehill, Spanish Romanesque Archi- 1949, pp- 89-91. Other examples of the same “Moorish-Gothic” 
tecture of the Eleventh Century, Oxford, 1941, pp. 194-198. style are Sao Sebastido at Alvito and Santo André at Beja. 
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in South Portugal, clearly represent exceptional castellated church designs, analogous to the 
more celebrated Cathedral of Albi,“* France. Likewise, the round turrets of a few sixteenth 
century churches in Portugal (Convent of Christ,“° Tomar, 1510), France (Tilloloy,“* Somme, 
1534), Spain (Capilla del Salvador,*’ Ubeda, 1536) and Mexico (Cuilapan,“* 1555) may be 
regarded as military vestiges which had come to possess an ornamental significance. At all events 
these forms did not survive the introduction of the full-scale architecture of Mannerism into the 
Iberian Peninsula by Herrera and Terzi, and their employment was not subsequently revived 
either in Portugal or Spain. 

Throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth century church architecture of the Spanish and 
Portuguese empires, polygonal towers, principally octagonal and hexagonal, occur from time 
to time, although the round form was not used. The important Franciscan church (1661) at Velha 
Géa,* Portuguese India, has octagonal belfries. Vicente de Acero’s original design of 1720 for 
Cadiz Cathedral shows octagonal pagoda-like towers flanking the facade; and it is of in- 
cidental interest that the towers eventually built, nearly a century later, in the Neoclassical 
style, are round. At Havana in Cuba the church of Santo Cristo (1693) has polygonal towers; 
so has the strangely elongated facade of San Felipe Nery (1796) at Chuquisaca;°* and at Potosi, 
also in Boliva, the Cathedral (1808) has fine octagonal belfries.** In Mexico the Santuario de 
Ocotlan (ca. 1745) near Tlaxcala has square towers, with a convex semicircular section in the 
middle of each side. The Jesuit church now known as La Concepcién at Oaxaca™ has octagonal 
towers; and it also possesses a feature very rare indeed in Hispanic architecture, namely a salient 
facade of semihexagonal plan. It will be observed that we have in this combination of projecting 
facade with octagonal towers much the same uncommon arrangement as that of Sao Francisco 
de Assis at Ouro Preto. But it is not possible to make any other useful comparisons because the 
whole of the upper part of the facade at Oaxaca was rebuilt in the nineteenth century as a result 
of earthquake damage, and no record survives of its original appearance. 

There is, however, a church in Spain which may well have provided the model for the Jesuit 
facade at Oaxaca and which furthermore presents a number of other remarkably close parallels 
to Sao Francisco de Assis at Ouro Preto. This is the church of San Juan de Letran (Fig. 6) at 
Valladolid.** The construction dates from the year 1675, but the facade, judging by its style, 
must be considerably later, probably dating from the first half of the eighteenth century. In 
addition to the projecting facade combined with octagonal towers, San Juan de Letran also 
displays as central feature of the front a panel sculptured in relief which intrudes into the zone 
of the entablature, so that the latter has to be deflected over it; and furthermore the central part 
of the facade is framed by columns. The style of the Spanish and Brazilian facades is, of course, 


44. Raymond Rey, Les Vieilles églises fortifiées du midi de 
la Fravice, Paris, 1925. 

45. W. C. Watson, Portuguese Architecture, London, 1908, 
pp. 162ff. and Gustavo de Matos Sequeira, Distrito de San- 
tarém (Inventario Artistico de Portugal, Vol. 111), Lisbon, 
1949. 

46. Louis Hauteceeur, Histoire de l’architecture classique, 
1, Paris, 1943, pp. 147-148. 

47. José Calmén Aznar, La Arquitectura plateresca, Madrid, 
1945, 1, pp. 135-137 and II, plate 177. 

48. John McAndrew and Manuel Toussaint, “Tecali, Za- 
catlan, and the Renacimiento Purista in Mexico,” ART BUL- 
LETIN, XXIV, 1942, p. 321; and George Kubler, of.cit., 11, 
pp. 300, 303 and 526-527; figs. 215 and 459. Since the pre- 
sumed architect, Anténio Barbosa, was Portuguese, it might 
seem reasonable to derive the unusual round turrets of Cuila- 
pan from the fifteenth century “Moorish-Gothic” of the 
Alentejo, were it not for close similarities in facade design 
suggesting derivation from San Martin de Frémista. 

49. A. Lopes Mendes, of.cit., 1, pp. 58 and 74-75; and 


R. M. Teles, “Igrejas, conventos e capelas na Velha Cidade 
de Goa,” O Oriente portugués, 1, 1931, Ppp. 43-57- 

50. Illustrated in Marqués de Lozoya, Historia del arte 
hispanico, Barcelona, IV, 1945, pp. 456-457. 

51. D. Waldo Jiménez de la Romera, Espafia, sus monu- 
mentos y artes;—Cuba, Puerto Rico y Filipinas, Barcelona, 
1887. 

52. M. S. Noel and others, Chugquisaca, Buenos Aires, 1944, 
p. xxv and plate 95. 

53. M. S. Noel and others, La Villa imperial de Potosi, 
Buenos Aires, 1943, plates 4 and 5; and Las Iglesias de Potosi, 
Buenos Aires, 1945, p. XXX. 

54. Diego Angulo fiiiguez, Historia del arte hispanoameri- 
cano, Barcelona, 11, 1950, pp. 644-648. 

55. D. Angulo fiiguez, of.cit., 11, pp. 680 and 686. 

56. Illustrated (inter alia) in José Quadrado, Espafia, sus 
monumentos y artes—Valladolid, Palencia y Zamora, Barce- 
lona, 1885, p. 175; and A. F. Calvert, Valladolid, Oviedo, 
Segovia, Zamora, Avila and Zaragoza, London, 1908, plate 10 
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very different. Witness, for example, the baluster columns at Valladolid compared with the Ionic 
columns at Ouro Preto; otherwise at Valladolid curves are avoided throughout. But difference in 
treatment cannot conceal the identity of the basic motifs from which both designs are composed. 
This fundamental identity of composition, taken together with the very exceptional occurrence of 
such designs—contrary as they are to the usual flat fronts and square towers—would seem to 
indicate a possible relationship between the facades of San Juan de Letran at Valladolid and Sao 
Francisco de Assis at Ouro Preto. But if such a connection does indeed exist, its nature remains 
to be discovered.” 

In conclusion it should be mentioned that there is one church in Portugal, built more or less 
contemporaneously with that of Sao Francisco de Assis at Ouro Preto, which has some points of 
similarity to the latter in ground plan. This is the church of the Santos Passos (begun 1769) at 
Guimaraes (text fig. 13), of which it may also be remarked in passing that the front elevation, 
including the curious belfries, strongly suggest German inspiration. 


It will be recollected that in Joaquim José da Silva’s commentary the ecclesiastical monuments 
which he listed could be divided into three groups—the great parish churches, three churches 
built by the stone mason José Pereira dos Santos, and the “new churches.” The first and last of 
these categories have now been discussed in some detail; but the churches of the second group 
still remain to be examined, in particular the two whose design is attributed to Dr. Anténio Pereira 
de Sousa Calheiros, using “the style of the Rotunda at Rome.” It may be said in advance that they 
are in several respects the most interesting buildings of their period in the Western Hemisphere. 

The marked contrast between the severe rectangularity, or, as the Brazilians themselves desig- 
nate it, the Estilo Jesuitico,” of the first churches built in Minas Gerais and the curvilinear Rococo 
of certain “new churches” belonging to the latter part of the eighteenth century has been the 
subject of critical notice ever since the reawakening of Brazilian interest in their colonial archi- 
tecture. Mario de Andrade” in particular has emphasized it most clearly; and certainly the con- 
trast is striking between the flat rectangularity of the Cathedral of Mariana, for example, and the 
curved, three-dimensional design of Sao Francisco de Assis at Ouro Preto. These then are the 
two styles, a belated provincial restatement of the architecture of Mannerism, and the Mineiro Rococo 
or Estilo Aleijadinho. However, as Mario de Andrade observed, all who visit Minas Gerais must 
notice that what is architecturally the most remarkable church in the region belongs neither to 
the one style nor the other. This is the church of Nossa Senhora do Rosario at Ouro Preto. 
Mario de Andrade attempted to classify it as a transitional church. In fact, however, the reason 
why it is so exceptional and interesting a building is that it belongs neither to the Mannerist style 
nor to the Rococo, much less to any transition between the two; on the contrary, it is a Baroque 
monument, representative of a brief, much misinterpreted and so far scarcely recognized Baroque 
episode in Mineiro architecture. To appreciate the full significance of this incident it is necessary 
to look back to precedents in Portugal earlier in the century. 

As already remarked, the much delayed and limited impact of the Baroque style in Portuguese 
architecture represents a logical sequel to the belated persistence of Mannerism in the Peninsula. 
The chief Baroque monuments of Portugal are clearly exotic, being attributable principally to 
visiting Italian architects, without adequate precedents or parallels in native Portuguese practice. 


57. Another similarity between the facades at Valladolid 
and Ouro Preto, is that both have independently been con- 
sidered to display military characteristics. José Quadrado 
(op.cit., pp. 176-177) refers to the “unsuitable trophies with 
their bombs and mortars” of the San Juan de Letran facade. 
Augusto de Lima Junior (O Aleijadinho e a arte colonial, 
Rio, 1942, p. 82) distinguishes in the facade of the Tertiary 


Order Franciscan church at Ouro Preto elements representing 
sentry turrets, lances, bombs, and cannon. 

58. Lucio Costa “A Arquitetura dos Jesuitas no Brasil,” 
Revista do S.P.H.A.N., V, 1941; and Robert C. Smith “Jesuit 
Buildings in Brazil,” ART BULLETIN, Xxx, 1948. 

59. Mario de Andrade, O Aleijadinho e Alvares de Azevedo, 
Rio de Janeiro, 1935. 
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The works of Ludovice, a German by birth but Italian by training, at Mafra and Evora, provide 
the most considerable and spectacular instances;°° but Ludovice’s position as Court architect gives 
these great Baroque monuments of his an international status and European significance. The 
Baroque architecture of Oporto, though also of direct Italian origin, is less grandiose; and the 
provincial setting of North Portugal makes it more analogous to the later Baroque episode in 
Minas Gerais. 

The pre-Baroque church architecture of Oporto is represented by Santo Ildefonso” (begun 
1724), just as that of Lisbon is represented by the slightly earlier Menino de Deus™ (begun 1711). 
In both, the octagonal interior does admittedly betray the beginning of interest in complexities 
of spatial design; but the facade, in both churches, is still treated in a strictly Mannerist fashion— 
a frame of formal rigidity enclosing a composition at once discordant and monotonous. Santo 
Ildefonso is admittedly a provincial work and far from successful, but, like the Cathedral of 
Mariana, incompetence cannot disguise the fundamentally Mannerist character—most obviously 
revealed in the jarring juxtaposition of elements completely out of scale with one another. 

In 1732, only two years after the completion of Santo Ildefonso, the construction of the church 
of Sao Pedro dos Clérigos (text fig. 10) was begun in the same city. This church, which we have 
already had occasion to mention in connection with Sao Francisco de Assis at Sao Joao d’El Rei, 
is a late Baroque monument long recognized as of the first importance though stil! awaiting de- 
tailed study. The architect, Nicold Nasoni, described in contemporary documents both as “‘Pintor” 
and as “Archytecto,” came from the Grand Duchy of Florence, having been invited to Portugal 
by Dom Jerénimo da Tavora e Noronha, Dean of Oporto Cathedral. His work, mainly executed 
during the middle third of the century, represents an architectural interlude between the end 
of the long supremacy of the Mannerist style and the advent of the Rococo, which “in the second 
half of the eighteenth century entirely changed the aspect of most of the towns of Portugal and 
Brazil.”* It must be emphasized, however, that Nasoni’s work in general, and his masterpiece, 
the church of the Clérigos, in particular, was personal in treatment and therefore episodic, Italian 
in inspiration and therefore exotic to Portugal, and finally Baroque in style, which gives it an 
isolated status in Portuguese provincial architecture. The decorative motifs which he introduced 
undoubtedly proved influential, but the major architectural innovations which he brought into 
Portugal from Italy, the campanile, the oval nave, even the design for the facade employed in 
both his Oporto churches, the Clérigos and the Misericordia, exercised remarkably little influence 
on subsequent building in the area where he worked, or further afield. This once again illustrates 


60. Robert C. Smith, 0f.cit., ART BULLETIN, XVIII, 1936. 

61. Illustrated in the Barcelos Histéria de Portugal, v1, 
19345 P- 

62. For a detailed analysis of the Mannerist features of this 
building see Robert C. Smith, of.ci#., ART BULLETIN, XVIII, 
1936, pp. 279-280. 

63. Robert C. Smith, of.cit., ART BULLETIN, XXX, 1948, 
p- 206. 

64. For Nasoni’s biography see A. de Magalhaes Basto, 
Nasoni e a Igreja dos Clérigos, Oporto, 1950. For illustrations 
of the church of the Clérigos (and Nasoni’s other works) see 
Emilio Lavagnino, Gli Artisti italiani in Portogallo, Rome, 
1940. It is necessary to stress Nasoni’s Italian origin and in- 
spiration since the supposedly Portuguese features of his work 
have aroused much comment. For example, the Marqués de 
Lozoya (0.cit., Iv, p. 188) observes that, as so often in the 
Peninsula, “nothing is so Portuguese in spirit as the work of 
the Tuscan architect.” There is no doubt that Nasoni’s work 
harmonizes most sympathetically with the granite Rococo 
architecture of North Portugal, but all the major features of 
the Clérigos are of direct Italian derivation. The oval nave 
plan immediately suggests Italian influence while the facade 
composition irresistibly recalls Vincenzo della Greca’s church 


of Santi Domenico e Sisto (1623) at Rome. The 240-foot 
tower of the Clérigos (begun 1748) is a more elaborate 
version of Giuseppe Zimbalo’s 220 foot campanile (1661- 
1682) of the Cathedral of Lecce (which in turn derives from 
the fourteenth century guglia at nearby Soleto). 

Neither Nasoni’s oval nave plan nor his campanile were 
effectively influential in Portugal. The Clérigos facade compo- 
sition, used again by Nasoni himself for the Misericordia (ca. 
1750) at Oporto and by his pupil José de Figueiredo Seixas 
for N. S. do Carmo (1756-1768) in the same city, had little 
success thereafter in competition with the conventional Portu- 
guese pattern, though the facade of the church of the Con- 
gregados at Braga provides an isolated exception. Nasoni’s 
great influence was exercised in the field of architectural decora- 
tion. He was a painter and his Oporto facades bear clear witness 
to the fact. They have a close kinship in feeling with “la somp- 
tuosité picturale, la richesse decorative et le style exuberant” 
of the spectacular facade (ca. 1655) of the church of Saint- 
Michel at Louvain (Abbé Thibaut de Maisiéres, L’Architecture 
religieuse a Pépoque de Rubens, Brussels, 1943) which Victor 
Hugo well described as “un chef-d’ceuvre, style Rubens.” Sig- 
nificantly Nasoni’s pupil José de Figueiredo Seixas was also 
a painter, but his style of architectural decoration, as seen in 
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a characteristic of Peninsular architecture already remarked upon, namely that unusual spatial 
designs can usually be assigned to the direct intervention of a foreign architect, an observation 
worth stressing at the risk of redundancy, since it will prove to be of importance when we come 
to consider the very unusual design of Nossa Senhora do Rosario at Ouro Preto. 

The foregoing digression might suggest a parallel between the Rosario at Ouro Preto and 
the Clérigos at Oporto, namely that just as the latter was a Baroque episode between the Man- 
nerism of Sto. Iidefonso and the Rococo of the Santos Passos at Guimaraes, for example, so the 
Rosario could be interpreted as a Baroque incident between the Mannerist style represented by 
Mariana Cathedral and the Rococo of Sao Francisco de Assis at Ouro Preto. Before proceeding 
to investigate this possibility, however, it is desirable to analyze the architectural character of 
the Rosario and review the problems of its authorship and date. 


First and foremost among the special characteristics of the Rosario is its most unusual and original 
ground plan (text fig. 11), in which a bow facade and round towers are combined with an elliptical 
nave and round chancel. The elevation (Fig. 8) is fully consistent with this ground plan and 
there is also a logical correspondence between exterior and interior. The curved forms are not, 
however, unrelieved. The sacristy applies a rectangular termination to the building, behind the 
round chancel; and the facade is composed upon a rectangular system of articulation. Further- 
more, various concave elements in the elevation of the facade, notably in the contour of the pedi- 
ment, offset the robust convexity, which is such a dominant feature of the plan. Finally, there 
is no external decoration. This absence of ornament, and the uninterrupted entablature on the 
facade, suggest survivals of early eighteenth century practice. The round towers, on the other 
hand, show close kinship with those of the Estilo Aleijadinho. To this limited extent Mario de 
Andrade was justified in terming the Rosario transitional; but although the general layout of 
a two-tower front, nave, chancel, and sacristy is maintained, nevertheless the Rosario differs 
both from the style of the great parish churches and also from the Estilo Aleijadinho in several 
significant respects. For one thing, the V-shaped fenestration of the facade is abandoned and a 
loggia with three openings appears instead of the single door characteristic of both the other 
styles; also the Rosario is planned with bold, convex curves clearly differentiated alike from 
the rectangularity of Mineiro Mannerism and the suave, sinuous forms of Mineiro Rococo. 

Although its full stylistic significance may have been generally overlooked, the church of 
Nossa Senhora do Rosario at Ouro Preto has always been recognized to be a monument of prime 
importance, and various suggestions have been put forward as to the name of its architect and 
date of construction. Joaquim José da Silva unambiguously states that the designer was Dr. 
Antédnio Pereira de Sousa Calheiros and that the stone mason who undertook the actual con- 
struction was José Pereira dos Santos. These attributions have not, however, found favor with 
latter-day critics. For a while the alternative name of the stone mason José Pereira Arouca® was 
advanced, until, comparatively recently, with the discovery of new evidence, the carpenter Manuel 
Francisco de Aratjo™ has been confidently claimed as architect. A contemporary document records 


the fagade of N. S. do Carmo at Oporto, looks forward to the cluding Philip Goodwin (Brazil Builds, New York, 1943). 


Rococo, in contrast to Nasoni’s essentially Baroque manner. 

One of Nasoni’s most influential motifs was the “bat’s-wing” 
pediment notably employed over the side doors of the Cathedral 
chancel at Oporto and over the doors of the pulpits in the 
church of the Clérigos. This became a very popular motif in 
North Portugal. It appears for example at the Misericordia, 
Ponte de Lima and at N. S. da Agonia, Viana do Castelo. The 
derivation is from Florence where it was invented by Bernardo 
Buontalenti (see A. Venturi, Storia dell’ arte italiana, Xi, 
part 2, Milan, 1939, pp. 481, 581 and 619). 

65. Cited by various writers of recent years up to and in- 


66. Cited by Dr. Rodrigo Melo Franco de Andrade in his 
introduction to Francisco Anténio Lopes’ Histéria da Igreja 
do Carmo de Ouro Preto (Rio de Janeiro, 1942) on the 
strength of an entry in an account book of the Irmandade of 
N. S. do Rosario recording a payment to Manuel Francisco de 
Aratjo for the “risco da empena e frontespicio.” Dr. Rodrigo 
de Andrade has referred to Manuel Francisco de Aratjo as 
“um mestre desconhecido,” using this description as the title 
of an article on him published in the Rio de Janeiro newspaper 
A Manhda, October 29, 1943. In fact little is known of Araijo. 
He twice acted on behalf of the Irmandade of N. S. do Carmo 
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that this Manuel Francisco de Aratijo was paid in 1784/85 for “the design of the facade and 
pediment” of Nossa Senhora do Rosario. The homogeneous character of the composition makes 
it unreasonable to suppose that the facade and body of the church were from the hands of dif- 
ferent architects. So if Aratijo designed the facade and pediment, there would be a strong case 
for conjecturing that he was architect of the whole building. On the other hand, his comparative 
obscurity, taken in conjunction with the original Baroque conception of the monument, may be 
thought to make it rather far-fetched to attribute to this Mineiro carpenter the role of architect 
in the accepted sense of the word. Sir Richard Burton’s comment is worth recalling: “Though 
masons were easily procurable, architects were not; consequently his churches speak well for the 
piety and intelligence of the ancient Mineiro, but badly of his instruction.” Conversely, where 
a church speaks well of the architect’s instruction, as does the Rosario of Ouro Preto, it is logical 
to consider the possibility of outside inspiration, such as that of a design sent from Europe. 
The attribution of the parish church of Caeté (begun 1757) provides an instructive parallel. 
Here there is the evidence of Joaquim José da Silva, supposedly writing in 1790, who assigns 
the design to Manuel Francisco Lisbéa. Tradition, on the other hand, supported by stylistic 
considerations, would indicate that the plans came from Portugal. This conflicting evidence could, 
however, be reasonably reconciled if we suppose that Manuel Francisco Lisbéa acted in the role 
of consultant, being responsible for the interpretation and possibly modification of the plans 
brought by the parish priest from Portugal.** Perhaps Manuel Francisco de Aratjo could be 
cast in a somewhat similar role vis-a-vis the Rosario of Ouro Preto. It could be surmised that he 
simply employed the existing plans of the closely related church of Sao Pedro dos Clérigos at 
Mariana, adapting the facade to the more restricted building space available at Ouro Preto. The 
adaptation has been carried out with great skill, and if Aratjo can be credited with it he deserves 
high commendation. 
From the point of view of design, Sao Pedro at Mariana and the Rosario at Ouro Preto are 
inseparable monuments, a fact which no critic has failed to recognize since Joaquim José da Silva 
described them as belonging to the style of the Rotunda at Rome. Both churches evidently derive 
from a common plan with which Dr. Anténio Pereira de Sousa Calheiros was in some way directly 
associated if we can trust the word of Joaquim José da Silva. No certain evidence exists to date 
the construction of the Rosario. The latest date would be 1785, the year inscribed at the foot 
of the cross which surmounts the pediment, though an earlier commencement cannot be ruled 
out. The earliest possible date of commencement would be 1753, in which year permission was 
given for the construction of the present church, the Rosario Novo, in replacement of the primitive 
chapel.” Sao Pedro at Mariana, on the other hand, may with some confidence be assigned a date 
between 1748 and 1764, though not finally completed until 1922." Thus however late the 


at Ouro Preto as a louvado or assessor (1771 and 1785), and 
was employed at the same church on a number of carpenter’s 
commissions, e.g. for ceilings, doors of the sacristy and cor- 
ridors (1771), construction of side altars (1784-1794) and 
screen (1796). For details see Francisco Anténio Lopes, of.cit. 

The case against Araujo as architect of N. S. do Rosario at 
Ouro Preto has been stated most forcibly by the late Dr. José 
Marianno (Filho) in his Anténio Francisco Lisbéa, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1945, p. 55, note. 

67. Richard F. Burton, The Highlands of the Brazil, Lon- 
don, 1869, 1, pp. 120-121. In general Burton concluded of 
Brazilian colonial architecture that “the style, mostly intro- 
duced by the Jesuits, is heavy and couthless; it tries to com- 
bine the vertical lines of the Gothic with the horizontal length 
of Classical architecture, and it notably fails. . . . This plan 
may be grandiose enough when its dimensions are those of 
the old Cathedral at Bahia. But generally the first effect upon 
the stranger is that he stands in a large barn” (of.cit., 1, p. 
121). There were however exceptions, for example the then 


unfinished church of SAo Pedro at Mariana where “the plan 
shows some attempt at art unlike the others which have grown 
out of being barns without acquiring the dignity of temples” 
(op.cit., 1, p. 326). 

68. Diogo de Vasconcelos, “A Arte em Ouro Preto,” O 
Bicentendrio de Ouro Preto, Belo Horizonte, 1911 (reprinted 
separately in 1934, p. 31); Robert C. Smith, of.cit., ART 
BULLETIN, XXI, 1939, pp. 127, 135, and 136; Judite Martins 
“Subsidios para a biografia de Manuel Francisco Lisbéa” 
Revista do S.P.H.A.N., 1V, 1940, p. 149; and José Marianno 
(Filho), Estudos de arte brasileira, Rio de Janeiro, 1942, 
p. 106. 

69. Raimundo Trindade, Imstituigées de igrejas no Bispado 
de Mariana, Rio de Janeiro, 1945, p. 214. 

70. Raimundo Trindade, of.cit., pp. 164-165. Two docu- 
ments assign the initiation of the building personally to D. Frei 
Manuel da Cruz, first Bishop of Mariana. Accepting this 
evidence, Sao Pedro must have been begun between 1748 and 
1764. Its construction was suspended in 1820 and the incom- 
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6. San Juan de Letran, Valladolid, first half xvi 
century. Facade 
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7. Kollegienkirche, Salzburg, begun 1696, architect 
Fischer von Erlach. Facade 


Nossa Senhora do Rosario, Ouro Preto, second half xvi 
century. Facade 
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9. Sao Pedro, Mariana, begun third quarter xvi1I century. Facade 
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i Potschatek (Bohemia) 


730. Facade 


11. St. Katharina, Bade be 


begun ca. 1 


10. Sao Pedro, Rio de Janeiro, begun 1733. Facade 
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Rosario may have been begun, its plan appears to go back to the critical years of innovation around 
1760 when the supremacy of Mannerism in Mineiro architecture was beginning to give way to 
new ideas. 

The origins of the plan used for Sao Pedro and for the Rosario have not so far been subjected 
to any detailed study, though both a Portuguese” and an Italian” derivation have been proposed. 
The former theory does not lack supporting evidence and therefore deserves to be carefully 
reviewed. This in turn will necessitate reverting to certain Portuguese developments of the end 
of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 

The New Cathedral of Coimbra built between 1598 and 1698 (text fig. 14) will serve to illustrate 
the typical Mannerist plan already discussed in connection with the Cathedral of Mariana. 
In contrast the Italianate plans of the mid-seventeenth century Theatine churches at Velha Géa 
and Lisbon (text fig. 9) were outside normal Portuguese development.”* During the last quarter 
of the seventeenth century there may, however, be detected signs of a new, specifically Portuguese 
interest in novel church plans of polygonal shape. 

The most remarkable of the late seventeenth century Portuguese experiments with new church 
plans were the projects for Santa Engracia at Lisbon."* Three projected plans survive, based 
upon the hexagon, the octagon, and the Greek cross (text fig. 15). The last was actually chosen 
for the building, which was begun in 1682. What is interesting about these three projected plans 
is that they are all of centralized as opposed to longitudinal type. Perhaps the designer was in- 
fluenced by Serlio’s Fifth Book (1547), where nine varieties of centralized church plans are 


(16) (17) 
15. Santa Engracia, Lisbon, begun 1682, architect Joao Nunes Tinoco or Joao Antunes. 16. N. S. da Cruz, Barcelos, rebuilt 
1705, attributed to Joao Antunes. 17. N. S. dos Navegantes, Cascais (west of Lisbon), first quarter XvIII century. 


(15) 


plete edifice thereupon began to fall into disrepair. Richard 
Burton describes its deplorable state (o.cit., 1, pp. 326, 327) 
when he visited Mariana in 1867. “The body is partially cov- 
ered with a zinc roof which occasionally falls in, and the 
principal inhabitants are taperas—swifts.” It was not finally 
completed until 1920-1922 when the towers were concluded 
and the nave adequately roofed (Trindade, of.cit., p. 167). 

71. The best case for a Portuguese origin has been made 
out by Robert C. Smith, 0f.cit., ART BULLETIN, XXI, 1939, 
pp. 128-129. Augusto de Lima Junior also supports the theory 
of Portuguese origin (of.cit., pp. 59-60) though his argu- 
ments are less cogent. 

72. The late José Marianno (Filho) was the first to postu- 
late an Italian origin, notably in his lectures “A Variante 
borrominica na arte de Anténio Francisco Lisbéa” at Buenos 
Aires in 1937 and “Consideragées acerca dos templos de N. S. 
do Rosario e Sao Francisco de Assis de Ouro Preto” at Rio de 


Janeiro in 1940. “The undulant curves of the church of Nossa 
Senhora do Rosario,” he concludes, “descend from an artistic 
family foreign alike to Brazil and Portugal.” (Estudos de arte 
brasileira, Rio de Janeiro, 1942, p. 106.) 

73. It is of interest to observe that the plan of Guarini’s 
Theatine church at Lisbon (destroyed in the earthquake of 
1755), notwithstanding its altogether curvilinear treatment, 
is basically of cryptocollateral arrangement. The Theatine 
church of Sao Caetano at Velha Géa is a simplified provincial 
version of St. Peter’s at Rome as represented in Matthaus 
Greuter’s well-known engraving (1613) “Ritratto della Chiesa 
di S. Pietro di Roma” (reproduced in Nina Caflisch, Carlo 
Maderno, Munich, 1934, plate 1x). See the works cited in 
note 14 above. 

74.. Reynaldo dos Santos, “Plantas e desenhos barrocos,” 
Belas artes, Lisbon, 1950, pp. 61-64. 
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illustrated. But whatever the source of inspiration, this interest in centralized church planning 
was no ephemeral development confined to the capital. The church of Nossa Senhora da Piedade 
at Santarém, of Greek cross plan with an octagonal cupola, built to commemorate the victory of 
Ameixial (1664), was completed during the reign of Pedro II (1683-1706); while in the first 
years of the eighteenth century two important centralized churches were begun in North Portugal, 
namely Nossa Senhora de Guadalupe (1704) at Braga and N. S. da Cruz (1705) at Barcelos— 
the former” of quatrefoil and latter (text fig. 16) of circular plan. 

Of course the foregoing centralized churches represent the most original and enterprising de- 
signs of the period; and it was still rectangular Mannerist plans which continued to be generally 
adopted for the majority of churches then built. Nevertheless, within the Mannerist framework 
there now occasionally was incorporated a novel feature, namely an octagonal nave, supposedly 
indicating the influence exercised by the centralized plans. The church of the Menino de Deus 
(1711) at Lisbon, and a little later that of the Navegantes (text fig. 17) at nearby Cascais ex- 
emplify this development. The rectangular shape is maintained externally, together with the 
characteristic Mannerist facade; the chancel too is rectangular, so that the octagonal nave is the 
only new feature and even that is concealed from without. However, the octagonal shape of the 
nave was seemingly only concealed in the larger and more important churches which have two- 
tower facades. In such smaller buildings as the Barrocas (1722) at Aveiro and Sao Sebastido 


(1717) at Braga, where there is no such facade, the octagonal nave is clearly expressed ex- 
ternally (text fig. 18). 


(18) (19) (20) 


18. Sao Sebastiao, Braga, begun 1717. 19. Nossa Senhora da Gloria, Rio de Janeiro, second quarter xviii century. 20. Sao 
Pedro, Rio de Janeiro, begun 1733. Plan. 


75. For an approximate plan see Germain Bazin “Reflexions gal,” Belas artes, Lisbon, 1950, p. 12. 
sur lorigine et l’évolution du baroque dans le nord du Portu- 
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The octagonal naves of the first quarter of the eighteenth century cited above are all more or 
less regular octagons. But as early as the second quarter of the century, churches were begun with 
octagonal and decagonal naves which were no longer regular but elongated. Once again in the 
more important churches these naves were enclosed within a convenient rectangular exterior 
behind a two-tower facade, whereas in the smaller churches the polygonal shape was manifest 
externally. Examples in Brazil, of the first type, are Sao Pedro” (1728) at Recife and, of the 
second, Nossa Senhora da Gloria” (about 1730) at Rio de Janeiro (text fig. 19). In Portugal 
the church of Sao Pedro dos Clérigos (1732) at Oporto (text fig. 10) has even been considered 
to belong to the same sequence. The nave is oval rather than polygonal, and the treatment through- 
out, as already remarked, is emphatically Italian. But there is no denying that the basic layout 
of Nasoni’s church follows that of the chapel of Sao Sebastiao (1717) at Braga (text fig. 18), a 
resemblance particularly emphasized by the placing of the tower, in both churches, at the far end of 
the structure, behind the sacristy.” 

It might seem perfectly consistent with the foregoing developments that an elliptical plan 
should have been adopted for the nave of Sao Pedro (1733) at Rio de Janeiro (text fig. 20) and, 
considerably later, for that of Sao Pedro (about 1760) at Mariana (text fig. 21), from which in 
turn the plan of the Rosario at Ouro Preto (text fig. 11) may reasonably be derived.” But at- 
tractive as this hypothesis undoubtedly is, it ignores a characteristic of Peninsular, including 
Portuguese, architecture which we have observed to be basic, namely the very decided preference 
for rectilinear as opposed to curvilinear ground plans. Apart from the infrequent concessions to 
round forms, strictly limited to the circle and sectors thereof, which have been mentioned above 
in connection with centralized churches, the Portuguese confined their experiments in new plans 
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21. Sao Pedro, Mariana, begun third quarter xviii century. Plan. 22. Parish church, Strambino (Piedmont), begun 1764, 

architect C. A. Rana. Plan. 23. Plans of three church fronts: (a) Dreifaltigkeitskirche, Salzburg, begun 1694, architect 

Fischer von Erlach. (b) Kollegienkirche, Salzburg, begun 1696, architect Fischer von Erlach. (c) Nossa Senhora do Rosario, 
Ouro, Preto. 


76. Illustrated in Philip Goodwin, Brazil Builds, New York, 78. Germain Bazin, of.cit., pp. 5-6. 


1943, Pp. 70-71. 79. Robert C. Smith, of.cit., ART BULLETIN, XXI, 1939, pp. 
77. Afranio Peixoto, A Igreja de Nossa Senhora da Gloria 128-129. 
do Outeiro, Rio de Janeiro, 1943. : 
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to polygons. Even so it might be argued thai an elliptical nave would be a logical development 
from the experiments in elongated polygonal plans, taken together with Nasoni’s oval precedent 
at Oporto. But the plan of Sao Pedro at Rio de Janeiro comprises much more than an elliptical 
nave. It includes rounded side chapels, a bow facade, and towers with convex sides. In fact, apart 
from the rectangular chancel it is a wholly and most emphatically curved building, which differs 
not in degree but in kind from any of the rounded or polygonal-shaped churches of Portugal; 
while as for the plans of Sao Pedro at Mariana and of the Rosario at Ouro Preto, they are even 
more remote from any Portuguese precedent. As a matter of interest, however, in connection with 
these latter Mineiro ground plans, it may be mentioned that there is one Hispanic parallel, 
though treated quite differently: this is the Capilla del Pocito (1777-1791) at Guadalupe™ near 
Mexico City, the plan of which is directly derived from that of a Roman building published in 
Serlio’s Third Book (1540) and subsequently republished by Soria (1624) and Montfaucon™ 
(1719). 

It will be recollected that in Peninsular architecture unusual spatial designs were generally 
found to be assignable to the direct intervention of a foreign architect. During the first half of 
the eighteenth century, before the advent of the Rococo, the overwhelming foreign influence in 
Portuguese architecture was Italian, and to a lesser degree Central European. It may, therefore, 
seem profitable to turn directly to Italy and Austria in search of possible precedents for the 
“Borrominesque” ground plan of the Rosario at Ouro Preto. At a small village twenty miles north 
of Turin we find a church with the same very unusual elliptical nave combined with circular 
chancel of the Mineiro plan. This is the church of the Rosario (text fig. 22) at Strambino begun 
1764 and designed by Carlo Andrea Rana, instructor in mathematics and artillery at the famous 
Royal School of Artillery and Fortification at Turin from 1739 to 1780, and in 1780 appointed 
Royal Architect.” It would certainly seem, to judge by the most unusual nature of the plan, that 
the church at Strambino might belong to the same family as those of Ouro Preto and Mariana— 
the latter nevertheless apparently being the first in date. Possibly the Brazilian and Piedmontese 
plans might both derive from a common source yet to be discovered; but the coincidence of inde- 
pendent invention cannot of course be ruled out. 

Despite the close general resemblance between the foregoing ground plans, there is a marked 
difference in the facades. Rana’s church at Strambino has a flat front of characteristic Italian type 
without towers; whereas the two Mineiro churches have bow facades with flanking towers. It 
could here be argued that the Mineiro facades are of straightforward Portuguese origin, being 
simply convex versions of a characteristic Portuguese church front to be seen, for example, at Sao 
Bento,” Rio de Janeiro, which dates from 1652. On the other hand, such a theory would be out 
of keeping with the strong Portuguese preference for rectilinear plans. The alternative would be 
to seek a Central European derivation. This is suggested because the Mineiro facade design closely 


80. D. Angulo fiiguez, Historia del arte hispanoamericano, 
II, 1950, pp. 593-598. 

81. Scielta d. varii tempietti antichi con le piante et alzatte 
desegnati in prospettiva d. M. Gio. Battista Montano Milanese 
date in luce per Gio. Battista Soria Romano, Rome, 1624, folios 
23 and 60. 

82. Bernard de Montfaucon, L’A ntiquité expliquée, Paris, 
1719, II, part 1, plate xxIv. 

83. C. A. Rana da Susa (1715-1804), Piedmontese military 
engineer, mathematician, architect, and engraver. Besides the 
parish church of the Rosario at Strambino, which was his most 
important architectural work outside fortification projects, he 
drew up designs (1786), in his capacity as Royal Architect, for 
the new Torre del Comune of Turin. To him are attributed 
Part 1 (Regular Fortification) and Part rv (Irregular Fortifi- 
cation) of the handbook Dell’ Architettura militare issued 
by the Royal School in 1759. Editions of this handbook con- 


tinued to be published up to 1815, including translations into 
French, German, and English. Rana also published a curious 
collection of engravings entitled L’Alfabeto in Prospettiva (un- 
dated) with an imaginary architectural scene for each letter 
of the alphabet. 

See A. E. Brinckmann, Theatrum Novum Pedemonitii, 
Diisseldorft, 1931; Carlo Brayda, “Carlo Andrea Rana, in- 
gegnere militare e regio architetto,” Torino, August 1939; 
and Albert Ressa, “L’Architettura religiosa in Piemonte nei 
secoli XVII e XVIII,” Torino, July 1941. Good illustrations 
of the parish church of Strambino appear in Gustavo Straffo- 
rello, La Patria: geografia dell’ Italia, 11 (Prov. di Torino), 
Rome, 1890, pp. 284-285. 

84. Illustrated in Philip Goodwin, Brazil Builds, New York, 
1943, Pp. 32. The whole subject is discussed by Robert C. 
Smith, “Baroque Architecture in Brazil,” Portugal and Brazil, 
an Introduction, Oxford, 1953. 
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follows the pattern invented by Fischer von Erlach the Elder for the Kollegienkirche® (1696) 
at Salzburg (text fig. 23), and subsequently adopted for the churches of the monasteries of 
Einsiedeln® (1704) in Switzerland and Weingarten” (1715) in South Germany. Such a deriva- 
tion would also be in keeping with the distinct current of influence from Central Europe which 
can be traced in Portuguese eighteenth century architecture, probably attributable to Joao V’s 
wife, Mariana of Austria.” 

In favor of the theory that the two Mineiro facades derive from Fischer von Erlach’s design 
is the fact that the earlier of the two, Sao Pedro at Mariana, resembles the Salzburg model more 
closely than does the later Nossa Senhora do Rosario at Ouro Preto. Thus, looking at the modu- 
lation, the ratio of the height of the entablature to the height of the facade at the Kollegienkirche 
(Fig. 7) is the conventional one to five, which is more or less followed at Sio Pedro (Fig. 9), 
whereas at the Rosario (Fig. 8) it is as much as one to eight—the composition of the Rosario 
facade is altogether of vertical tendency, stressed by the elongated pilaster strips which articulate 
it. Again, at Mariana, the towers, like those at Salzburg, stand free as semi-independent features 
within the total design, and are set back very little; whereas those at Ouro Preto are set right 
back and in being “engaged,” are so closely integrated as to be virtually merged into the convex 
facade. (This fusion of the towers of the Rosario into the facade could conceivably have been 
necessitated by the site. It stands on a narrow platform terraced out of the steep hillside, unlike 
Sao Pedro, which is built on open ground.) 

There remains one important feature of the Rosario at Ouro Preto which differentiates it from 
Sao Pedro at Mariana and for which neither Rana’s ground plan at Strambino nor von Erlach’s 
Kollegienkirche fagade provide any parallel; that is the round towers. The general subject of 
round towers in Minas Gerais has already been referred to in connection with those of Sao Fran- 
cisco de Assis at Ouro Preto, but it is now necessary to reconsider their origins, taking into account 
the possible Italian and Central European influences which have come to light in connection with 
other features of Nossa Senhora do Rosario. 

Despite the logic of the cylindrical form, corresponding as it does with the spiral staircase which 
it encloses, we have seen that the round towers of Minas Gerais are without precedent in Peninsular 
architecture. On the other hand, they have one forerunner elsewhere in Brazil, that is, the towers 
of the church of Sao Pedro dos Clérigos (Fig. 10) at Rio de Janeiro. These towers, in keeping 
with the distinctly clumsy design of the rest of the building, are of gross proportions and retain 
a decidedly Mannerist ambiguity. Their plan (text fig. 20), a circle superimposed upon a square, 
means that they could equally well be interpreted as square towers with convex sections in their 
sides or as circular towers with angular projections jutting out from the curved surface. The 
round towers of Minas Gerais can be logically regarded as refined versions of the Carioca precedent,” 
especially since in one of the earliest Mineiro examples, namely the towers of the Carmo (text 
fig. 7) at Ouro Preto, the treatment is transitional. Here something of the massivity of the towers 
of Sio Pedro has been retained and something too of their ambiguity, causing Sir Richard Burton 
to describe the Carmo towers as belonging to a “round-square tower style.”*° Moreover, even in 
the towers of Sao Francisco at Sao Joao d’El Rei, which otherwise represented the most refined 
and graceful version of the cylindrical form developed in Minas Gerais, there is still preserved 


85. Felicitas Hagen-Dempf, Die Kollegienkirche in Salz- 
burg, Vienna, 1949, pp. 22-24. The similarity between the 
Rosario and Kollegienkirche facades has been independently 
observed by Wladimir Alves de Souza (O Espago Barroco, 
Rio, 1952). 

86. Linus Birchler, Einsiedeln, Augsburg, 1924. 

87. A. Schlegel, Die Benediktiner Kirche xu Weingarten, 
Weingarten, 1924. 


88. Robert C. Smith has been the first to appreciate the im- 
portance of Central European influence in Portuguese eight- 
eenth century architecture. See his “A Arte barroca de Portugal 
e do Brazil,” Panorama, Vil, 1949. 

89. Robert C. Smith, of.cét., ART BULLETIN, XXI, 1939, 

1236. 
, i Richard F. Burton, The Highlands of the Brazil, Lon- 
don, 1869, 1, p. 371. 
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a reminiscence of the “round-square style” (which the observant eye of Burton® did not fail 
to note), to be seen in the projecting, here slightly concave, angle pilasters. The towers of Sao 
Francisco de Assis at Ouro Preto, dn the other hand, are completely round, the pilasters being 
no longer angular but flat, so that the cylindrical shape is uninterrupted; and from these in turn 
could be derived the cylindrical towers of the Rosario in the same town. But the derivation of the 
Mineiro round towers from those of Sao Pedro at Rio de Janeiro, though reasonably convincing, 
still leaves unexplained the origin of the “round-square” towers of the latter church. It remains, 
therefore, to explore the possibilities of an Italian or Central European influence, in keeping 
with other characteristics of like origin in the “Borrominesque” architecture of colonial Brazil. 

The illustrations to the fifteenth century manuscript of Filarete’s Trattato @archttettura pub- 
lished by Lazzaroni and Mujfioz” show round towers—the designs for the Hospital at Milan 
and Cathedral at Bergamo for example—which may possibly recall Romanesque precedents such 
as the campaniles of Ravenna or the towers of San Claudio, Ancona or San Lorenzo, Verona. But 
the Filarete illustrations are isolated instances and round towers were not subsequently adopted 
in Italy with any more enthusiasm than they were in the Iberian Peninsula; in fact the opportunities 
were considerably less frequent, since the Italians have never shown any special liking for the 
two-tower facade so popular among the Spaniards and later the Portuguese. The upper sections 
of Borromini’s campanile for S. Andrea delle Fratte at Rome” are circular, but a round termination 
to a square tower is no true precedent for a completely cylindrical design. However, the greatest 
Italian architect of the early eighteenth century, Filippo Juvarra, appears to have had some 
leaning towards genuinely round towers, though the designs in which he projected them were 
never realized. Perhaps the most remarkable was his original idea for the Basilica di Superga 
(begun 1717) near Turin.”* Here Juvarra conceived a circular domed church, around which four 
round towers were to have been symmetrically disposed, one pair of which would have flanked the 
principal facade. It is perhaps worth recalling that Juvarra paid a brief visit to Lisbon towards the 
end of 1719 where he sketched a project for the Patriarchal Church with which Joao V was then 
actively concerning himself.*° 

Probably more significant, however, than the round towers projected by Juvarra are those 
actually realized at about the same period in Central Europe. The best known is Georg Dientzen- 
hofer’s Dreifaltigkeitskirche, dating from as early as 1685, at Kappel in Bavaria**—where the 
dedication to the Trinity is symbolized by a trefoil ground plan combined with three symmetrical 
round towers crowned by elongated double onion cupolas. But considerably more suggestive, at 
all events in relation to the Rosario at Ouro Preto, is the small church of St. Katharina (Fig. 11) 
at Bade near Potschatek in Bohemia,” about half way between Prague and Vienna, a structure 


gt. Burton, of.cit., 1, p. 123. The “round-square” towers 95- Illustrated in C. M. de Vecchi di Val Cismon, of.cit., 


of the Franciscan church at Sao Joao d’E! Rei were not it seems 
completed until well into the nineteenth century. John Luccock 
visited the town in 1818 and records that “the church which 
surpasses all the others in external appearance is that of St. 
Francisco, but like several others it is unfinished. We attended 
divine service there among scaffolding and cranes. When 
finished it will make a handsome appearance; it is built of 
granite and will display a front ornamented with two towers 
and a sculptured representation of St. Francisco’s sufferings” 
(Notes on Rio de Janeiro and the Southern Parts of Brazil, 
London, 1820). 

Michele Lazzaroni and Antonio Munoz, Filarete, 
scultore e architetto del secolo XV, Rome, 1908. 

93. This campanile, dating from 1665, is illustrated in 
Eberhard Hempel, Francesco Borromini, Vienna, 1924, plate 
109. 

94. C. M. de Vecchi di Val Cismon and others, Filippo 
Juvarra, Milan, 1, 1937, plate 36; and A. E. Brinckmann, 
Theatrum Novum Pedemontii, Diisseldorf, 1931, plate 176. 


plates 274-277, and in Emilio Lavagnino, Gli Artisti italiani 
in Portogallo, Rome, 1940, plates xci-xci1. See also Robert C. 
Smith, of.cit., ART BULLETIN, XVIII, 1936, pp. 346-347. 

96. Max Hauttmann, Geschichte der Kirchlichen Baukunst 
in Bayern, Schwaben und Franken 1550-1780, Munich, 1921, 
pp. 162-164. See also the parish church of Méschenfeld (upper 
Bavaria) illustrated in Hermann Popp, Barock und Rokokozeit 
in Deutschland und der Schweiz, Stuttgart, 1924, p. 28. 

97- Hans W. Hegemann, Die Deutsche Barockbaukunst 
Bohmens, Munich, 1943, pp. 27, 70, 71. See also Josef Soukup 
(Béhmische Topographie, xviii, Prague, 1903, p. 223) who 
writes as follows: “It is noted in the local records that the 
hermit Hans] was settled at this church in 1553. At the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century it was threatened with 
collapse and Dean Pavlovsky set about restoring it. Work 
started about 1730 with funds collected from the whole parish 
and the restoration was so thoroughgoing that nothing has 
survived from the original church and a new one was erected 
in its place which was completed in 1770.” Once again Roman- 
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of curvilinear plan (text fig. 24) belonging to the first half of the eighteenth century, where the 
facade is flanked by two round towers crowned by cupolas. These round towers are irresistibly 
reminiscent of those of the Rosario, so much so in fact that a connection might plausibly be con- 
jectured—thus completing the association of all the principal features of the Mineiro church with 
European buildings—the plan being paralleled at Strambino, the bow facade having precedents 
at Salzburg, Einsiedeln, and Weingarten; and the round towers at Bade near Potschatek. 


' 
! 
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(24) (25) (26) 
24. St. Katharina, Bade bei Potschatek (Bohemia), begun ca. 1730. Approximate plan. 25. Parish church, Christkindl bei 
Steyr (Austria), begun 1706, architect C. A. Carlone. Plan. 26. Parish church, Nitzau (Bohemia), begun 1720, architect 
K. I. Dientzenhofer. Plan. 


It remains to sum up the results of our enquiry into the nature and origin of the “Borrominesque” 
episodes in the colonial architecture of Brazil. It must be admitted at once, however, that in the 
absence of adequate documentary evidence any findings are bound to be inconclusive and may 
even be somewhat conflicting. 

The architecture under consideration belongs for the most part to the last third of the eighteenth 
century and to the gold mining Province of Minas Gerais. But there is one exception, Sao Pedro 
at Rio de Janeiro, begun in 1733.°° This very remarkable building is without any really convincing 
precedent in Portugal. On the other hand, close parallels abound in the contemporary architecture 
of Piedmont, Austria, Bohemia, and Germany (e.g. text fig. 25).*° Thus, right from the start 


esque precedents come to mind, e.g. the cylindrical towers 
flanking the facade at Kondratz (Béhmische Topegraphie, 
XXXV, 1912, p. 110). 

98. This church was removed about ten years ago when the 
block in which it stood, between the Rua Sao Pedro and the 
Rua General Camara, was leveled in order to make way for 
a great north-south artery, the present Avenida Getulio Vargas. 

99. Nevertheless, see Robert C. Smith, “Baroque Architec- 
ture in Brazil,” Portugal and Brazil, an Introduction, Oxford, 
1953, note 43, where it is suggested that the plan of Santa 
Engracia at Lisbon may have influenced that of Sao Pedro at 
Rio de Janeiro. 

100. For Piedmont see A. E. Brinckmann and Alberto Ressa 
(works cited in note 83 above). For Austria see Hans Sedlmayr, 
Osterreichische Barockarchitektur 1690-1740, Vienna, 1930; 
Martin Riesenhuber, Die Kirchliche Barockkunst in Osterreich, 
Linz, 1924; and Eva Kraft, “Wolfgang Hagenauer und eine 


Gruppe Nordosttirolische Kirchenraume,” Wiener Jahrbuch 
fiir Kunstgeschichte, X1V, 1950. For Bohemia and Moravia see 
Béhmische Topographie, 1-xL1, Prague, 1897-1929; August 
Prokop, Die Markgrafschaft Mahren, 1v, Vienna, 1904; H. W. 
Hegemann, of.cit. (note 97 above); H. Gerhardt Franz, Die 
Deutsche Barockbaukunst Mdahrens, Munich, 1943; and the 
same author “Johann Santini Aichel,” Wiener Jahrbuch fiir 
Kunstgeschichte, X1v, 1950. For South Germany see Max 
Hauttmann, op.cit. (note 96 above). 

Among the most interesting of the Central European ground 
plans are those of the Rosario at Strambino (C. A. Rana, 
1764); parish church of St. Johann im Saggautal (Johann 
Fuchs, 1750); Peterskirche at Vienna (J. L. von Hildebrandt, 
1702); Trinitarierkirche at Pressburg (1717); parish church 
of Christkind] near Steyr (C. A. Carlone, 1706); Dreifaltig- 
keitskapelle at Paura near Lambach (J. M. Prunner, 1714) ; 
parish church of Nitzau (text fig. 26) (K. I. Dientzenhofer, 
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there is introduced a theme of possible Central European influence upon Brazilian architecture, 
which becomes repetitive. The influence of Sao Pedro was undoubtedly considerable in Minas 
(Rio, it will be recalled, was the port of the gold mining province). In particular Sio Pedro’s 
“round-square” towers are the obvious precedent for those of N. S. do Carmo at Ouro Preto. 
But at Sao Pedro Mariana and the Rosario Ouro Preto a direct Central European influence seems 
to be clearly discernible.*” 

It is a long step from the gross proportions and clumsy composition of Sao Pedro at Rio to the 
harmonious maturity of the Rosario at Ouro Preto, but stylistically these two churches, together 
with Sao Pedro at Mariana, comprise an isolated Baroque episode in the architectural history of 
Brazil. Closely related if not derived directly from Central European and Italian sources, it is 
an exotic episode not merely in Brazil but in the whole Lusitanian world—only to be paralleled 
by the Tuscan Nasoni’s intervention at Oporto. 

The “Borrominesque” architecture of Brazil is not confined to the Baroque episode of the 
Sao Pedros and the Rosario at Ouro Preto. Certain monuments of the Mineiro Rococo are also 
distinguished by curvilinear plans—associated with elements of diverse origin to produce a 
synthesis of great originality and beauty, for which somewhat similar developments in Portugal 
can only rarely be cited as close parallels. Particularly remarkable in these Mineiro Rococo 
churches are, first, the use of a diagonal fenestration in the facade and, second, the deflection of 
the entablature by insertion of a central bull’s-eye window. Both these old motifs are employed 
with a new boldness and precision, and effectively harmonized with the soapstone decoration in 
which the Aleijadinho especially excelled. The curved forms are no longer so emphatic, nor in- 
variably convex, as in the Baroque churches, but instead show a more sophisticated feeling for subtle 
variety and a suave interplay of convex, concave, and flat surfaces. The most interesting, if not also 
the most beautiful of them all, is the fagade of Sao Francisco de Assis at Ouro Preto, the “Bor- 
rominesque” features of which are revealed by comparing it with San Juan de Letran at Valladolid, 
in which an otherwise strikingly similar design is treated in a strictly rectilinear fashion. To the 
foregoing Franciscan church and to that of the Rosario in the same city the present study has been 
primarily devoted, since these two represent the masterpieces of Brazilian “Borrominesque.” They 
are in fact probably the most original and certainly among the most architecturally distinguished 
monuments of their period in the Western hemisphere. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


1720); church of Makowa (M. A. Canevalle, 1719); chapel 
at Lomec (J. S. Aichel, 1692); Schlosskirche at Smirschitz (C. 
Dientzenhofer, 1699); Piaristenkirche at Kremsier (Girani, 
1737); Laurentiuskirche at Gabel (J. L. von Hildebrandt, 
1699) and the church of Wiblingen Abbey near Ulm (Wiede- 
mann, 1714). 

The exteriors of the churches of Paura, Nitzau, and Makowa 
are notably similar to that of Sao Pedro at Rio de Janeiro in 
their emphatic composition and absence of ornament. Sao Pedro 
at Mariana and the Rosario at Ouro Preto are distinguished 
by this same lack of exterior ornament in contrast to the strong 
tendencies of the period throughout Latin America towards 
externalization of interior decoration, seen, for example, in 
the Estilo Aleijadinho facades. Germain Bazin has interpreted 
the absence of ornament at the Rosario as a Neoclassical trend 
(“L?Architecture religieuse du Portugal et du Brésil 4 l’époque 
baroque,” XVI Congrés International d’Histoire de l’Art, rap- 
ports et communications, Lisbon, 1949, p. 92) but he ignores 
the important precedent of Sao Pedro at Rio de Janeiro. 

101. An interesting instance of what may well be Central 
European influence in Minas occurs at the church of St. Francis 
of Assisi at Ouro Preto. Here the two very fine soapstone 
pulpits, work of the Aleijadinho and dated 1771, incorporate 


panels carved in relief of Our Lord preaching from the boat 
and Jonah being cast into the sea. These marine associations 
not only seem strange in an inland town but are actually 
unique in the Portuguese world. On the other hand obvious 
parallels exist among the Schiffskanzeln or Ship Pulpits of 
Austria (e.g. Fischlham [1759], Gaspoltshofen [1770], Tau- 
tendorf and Traunkirchen; see Riesenhuber, of.cit., plates 
89-92 and pp. 134-135) and South Germany (e.g. Irsee near 
Kaufbeuren) ; while further parallels are provided by the 
Whale Pulpits of Silesia and Bohemia (see Dagobert Frey, 
Kunstusssenschaftliche Grundfragen, Vienna, 1946, p. 127). 
In the Schiffskanzeln the pulpit itself is a ship and the 
preacher appears between the life-sized naturalistic figures of 
Our Lord and St. Peter; whereas in the Whale Pulpits the 
preacher appears as the Prophet Jonah in the mouth of Le- 
viathan. Such theatrical effects are neither sought nor achieved 
at Ouro Preto, but it is unlikely to be mere coincidence that 
the subjects of the Aleijadinho’s panels are the same as those 
of the Central European pulpits. 

The unusual features of the fine Baroque pulpits in the 
Jesuit church at Belém do Para provide an instructive parallel 
from the point of view of attribution. Here Manuel Bandeira 
has suggested a Brazilian Indian intervention; while Licio 
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Costa has been reminded of Hindu sculpture. In fact the novel 
characteristics are plainly Central European, a stylistic attribu- 
tion well supported by the documentation of Serafim Leite who 
has established that the master sculptor employed in the decora- 
tion of the church was Brother Joao Xavier Traer, who was 


born in 1668 near Brixen in the Tyrol, entered the Society of 
Jesus at Vienna in 1696 and served in the Maranhao and Para 
missions from 1703 until his death in 1737 (Serafim Leite, 
“QO Colegio de Santo Alexandre de Belém do Grao-Para,” 
Revista do S.P.H.A.N., V1, 1942, p. 238). 
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NOTES 


SHOOTING AT FATHER’S CORPSE: 
A NOTE ON THE HAZARDS OF 
FAULTY ICONOGRAPHY 


WOLFGANG STECHOW 


In one of his valuable publications on Italian painting, 
Roberto Longhi tells us how he was fortunate enough 
to rediscover two panels (Fig. 1) which, in spite of 
their poor state of preservation, he decided to identify 
as fragments of a predella painted by Marco Zoppo.* 
In the following paragraph I shall give an abridged 
translation of the sentences with which Longhi intro- 
duced this find to his readers, and I shall italicize some 
passages which are apt to set the reader thinking about 
a methodical problem of perhaps somewhat more than 
passing interest. 

‘Another of the earliest and, at one time, most beau- 
tiful paintings by Zoppo is a predella which is now re- 
duced to two fragments (ruined by frequent and bad 
restorations). These I have recently been able to re- 
construct as one single representation of the Martyrdom 
of St. Christopher. I first happened to see, in Milan, the 
right part of it in which the saint, who ts of gigantic size 
but almost seems to be seized by a fever and is wrapped 
in a loin cloth, appears to bend his knees under the 
impact of imminent martyrdom: a strangely unheroic 
interpretation of a saint who ts depicted as being so 
courageous in the legend. ... This [panel] . . . must 
be connected with another, formerly owned by the 
firm of Ehrich in New York . . . where it was called 
a Deputation before a Sultan. There is, however, no 
doubt that by combining the two parts (even though 
there remains a zone with a short lacuna between 
them) one arrives at a rather satisfactory reintegration 
of the episode narrated in the Golden Legend, in which, 
at the command of the king of Lycia, the marksmen 
endeavor in vain to pierce the giant with their arrows. 
In the left fragment, one of the archers has with in- 
dignation thrown down his bow and arrows while 
others in the right panel, who have approached their 
target more closely, draw their bows to no avail... . 
In the left section one can still recognize quite well 
the magnificent gathering of Bolognese aristocrats: 
proud, sarcastic, on their mailed legs, and ready to en- 
gage in the most cold-blooded ferocities such as were 
committed between Canetoli Ghisilieri Marescotti and 
Bentivoglio. . . .” 

It is in itself a small matter that Longhi has here 
overlooked the correct interpretation of the subject 
matter of the two panels. If any reader should care to 
look up an article of mine published years ago in the 
ART BULLETIN,” he would easily find proof of the 
fact that what we have before us is an illustration of 


1. Roberto Longhi, Ampiamenti nell’ officina ferrarese, 
Florence, G. C. Sansoni, 1940, pp. 14-15 and pl. Xvil. 
2. Vol. XXIV, 1942, pp. 213-225. 


Shooting at Father’s Corpse, a legend often depicted 
between the twelfth and the seventeenth centuries, and 
by no means unknown to Italian cassone painters such 
as the author of these two fragments. It is the story ct 
three sons contending for their father’s property after 
his death. Two of the sons were illegitimate, and the 
father had not identified the legitimate one to whom he 
wished to leave his entire fortune. In the most popular 
version of the legend it is King Solomon himself who 
was called in as a judge and who devised the clever 
means of finding out the true son: he commanded all 
three of them to shoot their arrows at the dead body 
of their father, telling them that he who hit him 
hardest would inherit the fortune. After two of the 
sons had pierced their father’s body with their weapons 
the third refused in horror to do his part and was im- 
mediately proclaimed the true son and heir. The artist 
of the two panels before us—obviously parts of a 
cassone, not of a predella—told the story very much 
like the painter of a cassone which Schubring attributed 
to a late quattrocento artist of Bologna.® In it, the 
judge is placed in the center and the true son is shown 
kneeling before him, but otherwise there are many 
similarities between the two modest works. The true 
son throwing away his bow in disgust is found not only 
in our left fragment but also in various other depictions 
of the story including a Florentine engraving of ca. 
1460-1480. 

As mentioned before, it is in itself unimportant that 
Longhi failed to recognize the true subject of these 
panels. Something more interesting, however, is re- 
vealed by a somewhat closer analysis of what happened 
to his description and evaluation of these panels under 
the tmpact of a wrong interpretation of their subject. 
Let us take up one by one the items italicized above. 
First, there is the gigantic size of the nude body. Exactly 
how gigantic is it? If one thinks of this body as standing 
erect it would reach the upper border of the panel. But 
the two sons on the left side, standing considerably 
farther back in space, would be exactly as tall as the 
“siant” if they were standing in the foreground. In- 
deed, the man on the left side of the other panel—a 
figure obviously intended to counterbalance the body 
of the father in the over-all composition—is fully as 
tall as the “giant,” and the judge would be even taller. 
The feverish attitude of the figure in question as well 
as his bending his knees under the impact of tmminent 
martyrdom are likewise results of a misinterpretation 
which is understandable enough in a person who does 
not know the correct explanation of that pose; the irony 
of it is that the perspicacious observation of the inappro- 
priateness of this pose should have led to an indictment 
of the artist for making a strangely unheroic person out 
of a Christian martyr, rather than to a revision of the 


3. ibid., p. 219; reproduced by Paul Schubring, Cassoni, 
Leipzig, 1915, pl. Cxxv. 
4. Fig. 13 and p. 220 of my article. 
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author’s interpretation of the subject. Do the archers 
endeavor in vain to transfix the body with their arrows? 
True, we cannot detect any arrows having pierced the 
body, such as appear in many—though by no means all 
—representations of the story of the three sons. But 
where is proof that any arrows have been unable to 
pierce the body? Both youths have their arrows still on 
their bows, as Longhi himself points out later on; but to 
this he adds: to mo avail. How do we know it was of no 
avail? In actual renderings of that Christopher story 
(which incidentally is mot his Martyrdom) such as 
Mantegna’s in the Eremitani Church, the scattering of 
the arrows and the lodging of one of them in the king’s 
eye play a decisive role as they do in the story itself.° 
But it is not even necessary to point to this fact in order 
to realize that the present work cannot refer to that 
tale. It is furthermore evident that (1) the soldier who 
has thrown down his weapon with indignation is a very 
important person in this scene and not just one of the 
archers who cannot hit a target; (2) the judge points 
to him with a significant gesture of his right hand; (3) 
almost the entire group of people is looking at him with 
the greatest attention; (4) there is no trace of fury or 
disappointment shown by anybody in this group but 
rather a benevolent mood which does not in any way 
suggest sarcasm or a readiness to engage in the most 
cold-blooded ferocities. 

Thus a master of analysis, a leading art historian 
with a vast knowledge and keen aesthetic sensibility, 
has been misled by a faulty interpretation of the subject 
into reading all sorts of things vto a picture and, at the 
same time, into failing to see important things which 
are actually in it.* His mistaken notion of the subject 
has indeed blinded him to the extent of arriving at a 
thorough misrepresentation of the painter’s intentions, 
his interpretative abilities, and even his compositional 
skill. Renaissance painters knew how to represent a 
giant, and the artist of these panels would have fallen 
woefully short of his goal had he intended to represent 
one in this fashion. Instead he did intend to give us the 
inert form of a dead body, and did so very well—with 
the result that he was criticized for presenting us with a 
strangely unheroic martyr. The same kind of censure 
was implied by Longhi with regard to what would have 
been the painter’s failure to render convincingly the 
inability of the archers to pierce the body, and to his 
total neglect to make clear the effect of that inability 
on the spectators and even the performers. But that 
mistaken censure even applies to compositional qualities. 
While in reality the artist logically conceived the le- 


5. Lives of the Saints, July 25; Golden Legend, ed. F. S. 
Ellis, London, 1900, IV, p. 118. According to both versions, 
the king’s eye was healed by the Saint’s blood after his martyr- 
dom through decapitation. 

6. Erwin Panofsky (Studies in Iconology, New York, 1939, 
pp. 3ff.) has emphasized that one has to know the subject of 
a picture if he wants to give even as much as a correct descrip- 
tion of it, just as one has to know the meaning of the doffing 
of a hat before making any intelligent comment on it. It is 
tempting to compare the present case to the following report: 
“T saw a man taking off his hat and threatening to throw it 
in the face of another man who tried to protect himself by 


gitimate son as the only figure standing in the center 
foreground of the whole composition, Longhi tacitly 
accuses the painter of having reserved this decisive 
emphasis for a mere soldier who complains about 
something he does not even know yet—namely that he 
cannot hit his target! 

It has been the intention of this short note to erect 
a warning signal. We are told over and over again 
that iconographical research divorced from stylistic 
interest and acumen easily leads to blindness. I agree; 
but I think it is appropriate to point out, at least once 
in a while, that the reverse is equally true. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


LITERARY SOURCES OF GOYA’S 
CAPRICHO 43 


GEORGE LEVITINE 


Goya’s Capricho 43 (Fig. 1) is too well known to 
require an introduction or a description, and the only 
aim of the present note is to suggest some possible 
literary sources for the legend appearing on this famous 
aquatint. This legend, as haunting as it is cryptic, can 
be seen in the lower left corner of Goya’s composition: 
“El suefio de la razén produce monstruos” (The sleep 
of reason produces monsters). 

In recent years, there has been a growing tendency 
to believe that the great artist, who owned an important 
library," was capable of keen intellectual curiosity and 
was probably well aware of various literary trends 
around him.’ Serious attempts have been made to in- 
terpret Goya’s works in relation to the cultural back- 
ground of his time. In the case of Capricho 43, the 
most stimulating contribution was made by José Lépez- 
Rey, who pointed out the striking resemblance of Goya’s 
legend with a passage from Addison’s Pleasures of 
Imagination: “When the brain is hurt by an accident, 
or the mind disordered by dreams or sickness, the fancy 
is overrun with wild dismal ideas, and terrified with a 
thousand hideous monsters of its own framing.”* This 
essay, published in The Spectator in 1712, appeared in 
the Spanish translation of Munarriz in 1804, five years 
after the publication of the Caprichos. As suggested by 
Lépez-Rey: “It may be that Goya knew the text, or 
discussed the matter with Munarriz.’* Nevertheless, 
it must be admitted that the factual evidence casts a 
doubt on the probability of such an influence. 


lifting his own hat and putting it in front of his face. Had not 
the traffic intervened the two might have gotten into a terrible 
fight.” 


1. See F. J. Sanchez Canton, “Cémo vivia Goya,” Archivo 
espanol de arte, 1946, p. 81. 

2. See J. Lopez-Rey, “Goya and the World Around Him,” 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, September 1945, pp. 129-150. 

3. thid., pp. 146-147. 

4. Lopez-Rey, Goya’s Caprichos, Princeton University Press, 
1953, p- 81. 
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Goya did not have to read Addison’s Pleasures of 
Imagination to find the legend of Capricho 43, for the 
same idea could be found in the poem 4 Jovino: el 
melancélico, one of the Elegias morales of Meléndez 
Valdés. Here is a passage from this elegy in which the 
author describes the torments of melancholy: 


. Todo, todo 

Se trocé a un infeliz: mi triste musa 
No sabe ya sino lanzar suspiros, 

Ni saben ya sino llorar mis ojos, 

Ni mas que padecer mi tierno pecho. 
En él su hérrido trono alzé la oscura 
Melancolia; y su mansién hicieran 
Las penas veladoras, los gemidos, 

La agonia, el pesar, la queja amarga, 
Y cuanto monstruo en su delirio infausto 
La azorada razén abortar puede.”* 


One can observe that the last two verses do not only ex- 
press the idea of Goya’s legend, but also come very close 
to duplicating its terms and its imagery. It is difficult to 
believe that this resemblance is fortuitous. Meléndez 
Valdés was one of Goya’s best friends, and he dedicated 
to the painter several of his poems. Moreover, it is sig- 
nificant to note that 4 Jovino: el melancélico was pub- 
lished in 1797, the very date which appears on one of 
the preparatory drawings for Capricho 43.° Naturally, 
Valdés’ influence on Goya would not only explain the 
origin of his legend, but would also suggest a reason 
for the mood of nocturnal despair which pervades his 
composition.’ 

However, the influence of Valdés’ elegy represents 
only one aspect of a very complex problem. The idea 
of Goya’s legend did not exclusively belong to either 
Valdés or Addison, but was, under various forms, 
fairly often exemplified in European literature. It was 
used with several connotations, and was by no means 
limited to the Romantic significance of A Jovino: el 
melancolico. For instance, in Hobbes’ Leviathan, it 
expresses an enlightened skepticism: “dreams” and 
“other strong fancies” are the origin of people’s belief 
in “fairies, ghosts, and goblins.”® In Chénier’s L’In- 
vention, it embodies an aesthetic principle. Thus, speak- 
ing about works by artists who do not respect reason, 
the French poet writes: 


5. J. Meléndez Valdés, Poesias, Valladolid, La Viuda e 
Hijos de Santander, 1797, 111, p. 205. 
To Jovino: the melancholy one. 
. . . Everything, everything 
Was transformed inte sorrow: my sad Muse 
Only knows how to sigh, 
My eyes only know how to weep, 
My sensitive heart can only suffer. 
Somber melancholy built there its horrid throne, 
Where omnipresent pains, sobs, 
Anguish, grief, and bitter plaints 
Made their mansion, 
With all the monsters which, in its accursed delirium, 
Perturbed reason can beget. 
6. Prado Museum. 
7. It is tempting to go further and to visualize Goya’s com- 
position as reflecting the whole idea of Valdés’ elegy, with the 
nocturnal animals—“pains, sobs” and “anguish, grief, and 


Délires “-sensés! fantémes monstrueux! 
Et d’un cerveau malsain réves tumultueux!® 


This is the meaning which is the most often attached 
to this idea, and for this reason, it is especially typical 
of theoretical writings on art or poetry such as Du Fres- 
noy’s De Arte graphica,”® Boileau’s L’Art poétique,” 
and, in Goya’s own time, Girodet’s De Poriginalité dans 
les arts du dessin.” 

This fact is particularly significant, for in Goya’s 
Capricho 43, the idea of the “sleep of reason” is not 
only related, as in Valdés’ elegy, to an atmosphere of 
nocturnal melancholy, but also definitely associated 
with the representation of an artist. It is even related 
to the theme of artistic inspiration as suggested, on the 
left of the composition, by the owl which seems to offer 
a pencil to the artist..* The artistic connotation of the 
“sleep of reason” is unmistakably underlined in Goya’s 
own commentary on Capricho 43: “Imagination, de- 
serted by reason, begets impossible monsters. United 
with reason, she is the mother of all arts, and the source 
of their wonders.”** This idea, stressing the dangers 
for an artist to overstep the boundaries assigned to im- 
agination, conveys the very essence of the classical 
credo of lucidity so characteristic of many theoretical 
writings on art and poetry. 

The various formulations of this idea can all be 
traced to one original source: Ars poetica of Horace, 
undoubtedly the most often quoted and the most often 
imitated of the treatises of this type. While most of the 
authors limited themselves to pious platitudes, the 
Latin poet gave to this idea an elaborately picturesque 
expression, full of a suggestive and occasionally droll 
imagery. Most probably, Goya did not know enough 
Latin to read Horace in the original text. However, it 
seems inconceivable that the artist, a friend of Jovel- 
lanos and Moratin, would never have heard of the 
famous classical work which was, no doubt, frequently 
quoted and discussed around him. Naturally, he could 
have known Horace’s poem through conversations with 
his learned friends, but most likely, he read it in one of 
the Spanish translations. This appears especially probable 
for the reason that Horace’s Ars poetica was translated 
in Goya’s own time by his friend Tomas de Yriarte. 


bitter plaints’—coming from behind to overcome the artist, 
victim of his “accursed delirium.” 

8. T. Hobbes, Leviathan, London & Toronto, Dent & Sons, 
New York, Dutton & Co., Ch. 2, p. 7. 

g. A. Chénier, in The Age of Enlightenment, New York, 
Crofts & Co., 1942, pp. 612-613. This poern was written in 
1790. 

10. C. A. Du Fresnoy, L’Art de peinture, Paris, Jombert, 
1751, p. 13. 

11. Boileau, CEuvres, Paris, Garnier, 1910, p. 171. 

12. A.-L. Girodet-Trioson, CEuvres posthumes, edited by 
Coupin, Paris, Renouard, 1829, 11, p. 191. This essay was 
written in 1817. 

13. This iconographical idea was often exemplified in 
eighteenth century art, as for instance in a drawing by Eisen, 
engraved by Lemire, representing Ovid’s Muse offering him 
a quill: 

14. Prado Manuscript. 
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This translation, published for the first time in 1777,*° 
also appeared in the successive editions of Yriarte’s 
Obras in 1787 and 1804. Being the cause of a well 
known dispute between Yriarte and Juan Joseph 
Lopez de Sedano,”* it seems to have acquired the fame 
attached to all controversial works. 

The following is an excerpt from the beginning of 
Yriarte’s translation, which appeared in the Coleccion 


of his works published in 1787: 


Si por capricho uniera un Dibuxante 

A un humano semblante 

Un cuello de caballo, y repartiera 

Del cuerpo en lo restante 

Miembros de varios brutos, que adornara 
De diferentes plumas, de manera 

Que el monstruo cuya cara 

De una muger copiaba la hermosura, 

En pez enorme y feo rematara; 

Al mirar tal figura, 

é Dexarais de reiros, o Pisones? 

Pues, Amigos, creed que 4 esta pintura 
En todo semejantes 

Son las composiciones 

Cuyas vanas idéas se parecen 

A los suefios de enfermos delirantes.** 


It can be seen that this passage is a colorful variation 
on the theme of the legend of Capricho 43. Its termi- 
nology is very near to that of Goya. The “‘suefio de la 
razon” is well matched by the “suefios de enfermos 
delirantes,” while the description of monsters—the 
word monstruo being actually used in Yriarte’s trans- 
lation—is given a major role.*® 

Some Spanish imitations of Horace’s Ars poetica 
were exclusively limited to its beginning, a factor which 
gives some idea about the popularity of this particular 
passage in Goya’s time. Here is a quotation from such 


15. T. de Yriarte, El Arte poetica . . . com un discurso 
preliminar, y algunas notas y observaciones, Madrid, 1777. 
16. On the subject of this dispute, see: Yriarte, “Donde las 
dan las toman,” in Coleccién de obras en verso y prosa, Madrid, 
Benito Cano, 1787, v1, pp. 1ff. 
17. Yriarte, Coleccion de obras, 1v, pp. 1-2. 
If through caprice a painter were to unite 
To a human shape 
‘The neck of a horse, and distribute 
Limbs of various beasts, which he would adorn 
With different feathers, so that 
The monster whose face 
Copied the beauty of a woman, 
Ended as an enormous and ugly fish; 
On seeing such a form, 
Could you refrain from laughing, o Pisos? 
Well, friends, believe that to this painting 
In all manners are similar 
The compositions 
Whose unsubstantial ideas resemble 
The dreams of delirious sick men. 
18. Yriarte’s translation goes on to describe several other 
possible combinations of monsters. 
19. Quoted in Yriarte, Coleccién de obras, V1, p. 16. 
. - . as in the dream of a delirious man, 
Are imagined monsters of unsubstantial thoughts. 
20. In the eighteenth century, it was edited by Sedano in the 
Parnaso Espanol, Madrid, Joachin Ibarra, 1768, pp. 1ff. 
21. Yriarte, Coleccién de obras, iv, p. 68: “The words 


an imitation, an anonymous madrigal, which seems to 
come even closer to Goya’s legend than the correspond- 
ing verses of Yriarte’s translation: 


. . . como en suefio de hombre delirante, 
Se fingen monstruos de conceptos vanos.*® 


Yet these differences are not decisive, and one would 
like to believe that Goya read Yriarte’s translation 
rather than the anonymous madrigal. It is particularly 
tempting because of the word capricho which appears 
in the very first line of Yriarte’s translation. This word 
has no counterpart in Horace’s original Latin, and does 
not appear in Vicente Espinel’s Spanish translation of 
the Ars poetica, which was the standard translation 
before Yriarte’s time.”° It is probably for this reason 
that Yriarte felt the need to justify the liberties he 
took with the Latin text: “Las palabras por capricho 
corresponden a lo que el Autor significd con la voz 
velit; pues sdlo por capricho, i antojo extravagante 
pudiera un Pintor dibuxar la monstruosa figura de que 
aqui se trata,”?? 

Thus, in this note, Yriarte underlines the association 
of the concept of caprice to the imaged idea of mon- 
strous creations surging from the dream of a painter 
abandoned by reason. This association, which appears 
in the very first lines of his translation, is, as far as 
I know, very rare if not unique.” It may be noted 
that it is not really paradoxical. Yriarte’s translation 
does not say that a painter creating monsters is insane 
or sick, but only figuratively compares these monsters 
to the “dreams of delirious sick men.” Therefore, these 
monsters can very well be understood as the result of 
a caprice. In Goya’s Capricho 43, one finds the same 
association and the same apparent contrast between 
the lightness of the word capricho and the terse force- 
fulness of the sentence: “E] suefio de la razén produce 
monstruos.”””* 


‘through caprice’ correspond to what the author meant by the 
verb form velit; because only through ‘caprice’ or an extrava- 
gant whim could a painter draw the monstrous figure with 
which we deal here.” This explanation is repeated in Y:iarte’s 
“Donde las dan las toman” (Coleccion, vi, p. 97). 

22. Sanchez Cantén’s quotation from Cadalso’s Cartas 
marruecas does not include any suggestion of the idea of 
dreams or monsters. See: Sanchez Canton, Los Caprichos de 
Goya y sus dibujos preparatorios, Barcelona, 1949, pp. 8-9. 

23. Should one go further, and explore Yriarte’s transla- 
tion of the Ars poetica as a possible source of other caprichos 
of the great Spaniard? After all, the Ars poetica, beginning 
with the vision of the “suefios de enfermos delirantes,” is a 
comédie humaine, full of descriptions of “human errors and 
vices,” “follies and blunders,” which are mentioned in Goya’s 
announcement of his Caprichos (Diario de Madrid, February 6, 
1799). Horace, the satirist, frequently goes very far from 
literary criticism to castigate “harmful, vulgar beliefs” (men- 
tioned by Goya on one of the preliminary drawings for 
Capricho 43). One can find there practically everything from 
the ridicule of the harmful methods used in the Roman educa- 
tion of children (for instance, see Coleccién, 1v, p. 45) to the 
literary pretensions of the nobility (ibid., p. 53). Yriarte’s 
notes are also very interesting. Commenting upon the car- 
nivorous Bruxa, appearing in his translation (ibid., p. 47), 
Yriarte speaks of the Romans’ belief in fantasmas, trasgos, and 
duendes, and says that “the nurses of Rome frightened the 
ag gia with Lamias, as ours do with el coco” (ibid., 
p. 108). 
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The frequency with which ideas similar to that of 
Goya appeared in European literature makes the evalu- 
ation of the legend of Capricho 43 extremely difficult. 
However, as has been seen, the evidence seems to sug- 
gest the validity of an interpretation based on Valdés’ 
elegy and Yriarte’s translation. While the artist could 
have derived his inspiration from either one of these 
writings, it is more probable that he was influenced 
by both. One of the most typical characteristics of pre- 
Romantic artists was to use a traditional classical idea 
as a medium for new emotions, and Goya could find 


in Meléndez Valdés’ elegy a poetically exalted interpre- 
tation of Horace’s idea, which he most probably already 
knew through Yriarte’s translation. Thus, his “sleep 
of reason” suggests a fusion of didactic classicism and 
somber lyricism which is so frequently exemplified 
toward the end of the eighteenth century. This inter- 
pretation of the legend could perhaps provide a possible 
basis for an iconographical approach to Capricho 43, 
one of Goya’s most exciting and most intriguing com- 
positions. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PIERRE DU COLOMBIER, Les Chantiers des cathédrales, 
Paris, A. and J. Picard, 1953. Pp. 139; 32 pls. 


Pierre du Colombier* is well known in France as an 
accomplished writer with a broad and mature view of 
the history of art. He has contributed both a general 
introductory volume on art from prehistory to the 
present* and many studies of special problems and indi- 
vidual artists, from Diirer and Poussin to the Quatre 
Couronnés, the patron saints of mediaeval masons. 
His name on the title page of the volume under review 
indicates at once to the reader that he may expect to 
find a text which is clear in the exposition of problems 
and warm in its approach to them. 

As its title implies, the book concerns the conditions 
of construction in the Middle Ages and the men en- 
gaged in it, with the particular aim of describing the 
conditions in which Gothic architecture of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries was created. While the French 
were pioneers in this field in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, with such men as Lassus, Viollet- 
le-Duc and Mortet, they have done little original work 
since the end of the first World War, with the single, 
outstanding exception of Paul Deschamps’ publication 
of the second volume of Mortet’s Recueil de textes 
(1929). On the other hand, names such as Thompson, 
Coulton and Salzman or Kletzl, Ueberwasser and 
Velte, readily testify to the wide interest England and 
Germany have shown during the past forty years in 
the conditions and procedures of builders and building 
in the Middle Ages. America has also contributed to 
the field, in studies by Frankl, Kubler, Panofsky, and 
Ackerman. But the French have remained sorely out 
of touch with these recent developments, many of 
which reverse the traditional interpretations, based upon 
Viollet-le-Duc and his followers, that are still taught 
in French public schools and prolonged into the intel- 
lectual life of the educated classes at large. The raison 
a’étre of du Colombier’s book—to provide an up-to- 
date bilan of international scope in readable French— 
is therefore basically sound. The book itself, however, 
is disconcerting: it is incomplete as a summary of 
scholarship over the past forty years, and it fails as a 
guide since all suggestions and opinions as to the direc- 
tions which future research might follc w are omitted. 
The methods used are not du Colombier’s own but 
they must nevertheless be judged, for this is the very 
thing, in another guis:, which the author has set out 
to correct. 

The first chapter is a discussion of finance and affili- 
ated questions, such as transportation of materials, tools 
and labor. Paying for the monument is indeed an es- 
sential part of the conditions of construction. The 
monuments of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, as 
everyone knows, tended to be large in size, but the 

1. Nom de plume of Pierre de la Blanchandiére. 


2. Histoire de Part, Paris, Fayard, 1942. 
3. E.g., when Pierre de Celle (1162-1180) had rebuilt part 


workers comparatively few in number. It was there- 
fore necessary to provide a small amount of money 
yearly for the construction, over a relatively long 
period of time. Many questions immediately arise con- 
cerning finance in this fashion, such as estimates of 
time, cost of materials and labor, and, perhaps most 
interesting of all, the relationship of the project to the 
economy of the region in which it was located. 

According to du Colombier, there was no program- 
ming or estimate of cost and/or time in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. One will readily admit that 
no budget existed in the modern sense of the word; 
but the mere infrequency of explicit documents or the 
obscurity of their information should not serve as 
evidence against the existence of some forms of pro- 
gramming. Estimates of cost, even if partial, are 
known,’ and it is possible to infer estimates of time 
(and hence, indirectly, of cost) in certain texts, as for 
example agreements for quarrying stone or for the 
diversion of vacant prebends to the construction which 
mention specific numbers of years. It may even be 
possible to find evidence of estimates in capitular and 
monastic contracts which. repeatedly stipulate a set 
term at a time when building was about to be under- 
taken or was already in progress. Instead of compiling 
such material from the period in question, not all of 
which is hidden away in dusty manuscripts, the method 
of attack has been to resort to the large collections of 
documents—in which England, for example, excels, 
but which are all later than ca. 1250—and to reason 
back to the preceding 150 years. This is very poor 
method indeed, and I will show below how it has con- 
fused and obscured other aspects of mediaeval con- 
struction. 

There seem to have been five major means of financ- 
ing building in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
all of them mentioned by du Colombier: collections, 
made on the spot or by ambulant priests with relics; 
donations, in cash or kind and sometimes in the form 
of a perpetual income; fraternities; and indulgences 
(also a kind of fraternity)—all external to the or- 
ganization paying for the monument, and one internal 
method already mentioned, the direction of vacant 
prebends or other capitular or monastic revenues to the 
construction, generally for limited periods of time. 
These methods were not mutually exclusive and were 
not all used to the same extent in all periods or regions 
of the Middle Ages. In Northern France, indulgences 
seem to have become important only in the thirteenth 
century, when the perambulation of relics apparently 
ceased to be as effective as it had been a century before; 
but there the multiplication of indulgences at short 
intervals suggests that it was not a very satisfactory 
solution. Furthermore, fraternities, although they were 
organized in nearly every part of Europe in the course 


of the chevet of St.-Remi at Reims, he was able to estimate the 
cost of finishing the edifice (Migne, PL, cct1, col. 598). 
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of the Middle Ages, were certainly not always of the 
same type, and their range, duration and effective help 
must have varied considerably: compare the limited 
fraternity of Bayeux (between 1165 and 1205),* for 
instance, with the Italian system, where the whole city 
often collaborated in raising funds. In some cases fra- 
ternities even seem to have been organized for the 
completion of a specific part of the monument rather 
than merely to augment the building funds in a gen- 
eral way—perhaps so that the parochially minded mem- 
bers could see exactly what they had contributed to the 
edifice.* Once again, to reason from examples which 
are widely separated in space and time, is to draw the 
cloak of darkness over the history and effectiveness of 
the procedure rather than to elucidate it in social and 
economic as well as strictly cash terms. 

Du Colombier concludes that money for construc- 
tion was provided at irregular intervals and in uneven 
amounts in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and 
that there was no organized or systematic way in which 
this was done (pp. 14, 24-25). In another place (p. 
28), however, he mentions the fabrica, or agency 
whose job it was to see to the upkeep of the monument 
and, in the event of a reconstruction, to take charge of 
paying the laborers and suppliers of materials. The 
fabrica (sometimes also called the opus) existed in 
some places in the early twelfth century and often, es- 
pecially in the thirteenth, seems to have possessed prop- 
erty and been the receiver of perpetual rents and in- 
comes. As far as I can see, this amounts to the 
organization of the project, at least on an administra- 
tive level—since the agency not only was often able 
to direct a continual if small stream of money to the 
construction but als: acted as the dispenser of funds 
collected in other ways. 

A more serious problem for the history of art is 
raised by our understanding of the mediaeval methods 
of paying for a monument, since the corollary to ir- 
regular resources is that building campaigns might often 
be interrupted by a lack of funds. Now the theory most 
frequently advanced by archaeologists to explain a break 
in the construction of an edifice is precisely a lack of 
funds, and there are, indeed, some texts of late date 
which specifically mention such situations. But this 
explanation should, I think, be used with great dis- 
cretion. In at least one case of major proportions, the 
Cathedral of Bourges, there is a strong probability that 
the breaks which are visible in the edifice were planned 
by the architect for structural reasons and consequently 
were not occasioned by a lack of funds and a cessation 
of work. In the absence of irrefutable documents, the 
question of a financial crisis should be raised only when 
no other possible explanation can be given. Du Colom- 
bier, however, leaves us with the distinct impression 
that this situation was so frequent as to be “normal.” 


4. Antiq. Cartul. eccl. Bajocensis, ed. Bourrienne, Paris, 
1902-1903, pp. 57-60. : 7 

5. E.g., Mortet, Recueil ..., 1 (1911), cxxvii, pp. 340- 
341. 


Two other points related to finance call for some 
comment here because they are not discussed by 
the author. First, construction did not always cost the 
same amount of money in the Middle Ages. If a tenth 
century church was expensive, it was most likely be- 
cause the architectural skeleton was outfitted with costly 
textiles or with altars and utensils of precious metals, 
and not because the stone was expensive or the masons 
highly paid. In the Gothic period, the excessive cost 
of stained-glass, often nearly equal to that of the struc- 
ture, formed a similar additional expense, although it 
was foreseen from the start; but, as the “signatures” of 
the famous cathedral windows show, these were often 
paid for independently by guilds and corporations and 
sometimes by beneficent nobles. Between ca. 1140 and 
ca. 1250, however—say between Suger’s and Pierre 
de Montreuil’s St.-Denis—the cost of construction must 
have risen tremendously: not only were wages higher 
but, what is more important, the style demanded many 
more finely sculpted capitals and mouldings and a 
greater profusion of ornament and sculpture both out- 
side the monument and in. The pattern of stylistic 
development, which is well known in its general re- 
gional and chronological characteristics, can furnish a 
convenient yardstick by which to control our under- 
standing of the actual costs of mediaeval building. 

The second point, which du Colombier failed to con- 
sider before R. S. Lopez raised it® (see p. 15, n. 1), 
concerns the relation of building to the city. Lopez con- 
tends that certain twelfth century projects (e.g., St.- 
Sernin at Toulouse or the Cathedral of Tournai) were 
so enormous and so expensive that their execution had 
an adverse effect on the economic future of their cities. 
Although this theory may be disproved by the example 
of St. Donaas at Bruges, a large edifice (now de- 
stroyed) erected in the course of the twelfth century 
which does not seem to have dampened the economic 
future of that city,’ there is certainly a good deal to be 
learned from studying the relations of mediaeval build- 
ings to the economy of their sites and regions. Du 
Colombier’s method is dispersive, as I have pointed out; 
he has apparently selected documents from the widest 
possible chronological and geographical range in order 
to include all the varieties of constructional conditions. 
I submit that the reverse, an intensive study of a single 
monument and of the city in which it is found, would 
produce the same diversity and would be more con- 
vincing because of its concentration. One of the most 
important and well-documented monuments, the Ca- 
thedral of Reims itself, lies waiting for a perceptive 
scholar who is interested in building history and finance 
and who could correlate the conditions of construction 
with those of local economic and social history. 

In the remaining pages of the first chapter (pp. 21- 
24), the author rapidly discusses some of the methods 


6. R. S. Lopez, “Economie et architecture médiévales,” 
Annales. Economies. Sociétés. Civilizations, Vi1, 1952, Ppp. 433- 
438. 

7. Bruder Firmin, De Romaansche Kerkelijke Bouwkunst 
in West-Vlaanderen, 1940, pp. 17-38. 
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of scaffolding monuments and raising stones, and as 
rapidly mentions two or three of the tools used by 
mediaeval masons. His information on the first subject 
is very scanty and seems drawn entirely from the ex- 
cellent studies of E. Lacroix on scaffolds (based largely 
on manuscript illuminations) and of K. Friederich on 
masonry.” But he apparently failed to consult E. 
Fiechter’s article on the surface techniques of masonry 
at Wiirzburg and Strasbourg,’ which bears directly 
on the subject. The question of tools seems to me to 
merit a much more lengthy and probing analysis; it is 
related to the problems of design and geometry of plans 
and elevations, which are discussed only in Chapter 4 
(The Architect). It seems advisable to review the latter 
first, in order to place the instruments of design in their 
proper perspective. 

There is, I believe, no need to prove that the methods 
of designing and building an edifice are as important 
a part of the conditions of construction as the methods 
of finance. But the very nature of the problems in- 
volved differs greatly. If, in investigating the means 
used to pay for a mediaeval building, one must start 
with the texts and correlate them with the monument 
in order to arrive at any safe conclusions, the reverse 
is true in studying monumental planning systems in 
the Middle Ages. Here the monuments themselves are 
the primary source material; those few, late Gothic 
plans are really secondary; and texts are only occa- 
sionally of value as corroborative evidence. 

It is reasonable to assume that Gothic churches were 
put together with some forethought and according to 
a definite, prearranged order of operations. In most 
cases the progress of construction can be read in detail 
in each monument, and this is the bailiwick of archae- 
ology. Even in the clearest and simplest examples, 
however, good measured drawings of the monument 
are necessary prerequisites to study. Such drawings are 
also the sine qua non for any investigation of the scheme 
presumed to have been used by the original architect 
in laying out the plan on the ground. Without good 
plans and some general control over the investigation 
in the form of an intimate knowledge of the building 
campaigns, one may be deceived into “finding” geo- 
metrical relationships which could not possibly have 
been used by the builders. Ackerman has pointed out 
this flaw in the recent work of Maria Velte,’® and it is 
unfortunately a liability in nearly every such study to 
date. Many students wish to go further, however— 
in fact they sometimes rush pell-mell through the steps 
just mentioned or omit them entirely, in order to ar- 
rive at their ultimate goal, the geometrical scheme by 


8. Friederich is listed in the bibliography, Lacroix on p. 21, 
n. 3. 

g. E. Fiechter, “Einige Bemerkungen zur praktischen Denk- 
malpfiege,” Das Werk, 31-11, 1944, pp. 309-314. 

10. J. S. Ackerman, review of Maria Velte, Die Anwendung 
der Quadratur und Triangulatur ... , Basel, 1951, in the 
ART BULLETIN, XXXV, 1953, PP. 155-157, €Sp. Pp. 157. 

11. For the most recent argument, see O. G. von Simson, 
“The Gothic Cathedral: Design and Meaning,” Journal of the 
Society of Architectural Historians, X1, 1952, pp. 6-16. 


which the architect originally constructed the ground- 
plan. This scheme must, it seems, always be simple 
enough to prove credible for the inexpert and unlearned 
Middle Ages, and in consequence it can generally be 
related to aesthetic or philosophical concepts which de- 
rive ultimately from antiquity.” 

To avoid making such potentially important research 
into a purely intellectual game, it is necessary to consult 
two other orders of evidence: one is the mediaeval plans 
themselves, most of which date from the fourteenth 
and following centuries and which were the special 
province of Kletzl; and the other, the occasional texts 
or treatises that contain descriptions of architectural 
geometry, which date from the very end of the Gothic 
period, Perhaps due to the limited scope of research, 
each student has endeavored to find one single geo- 
metrical demonstration which will explain any medi- 
aeval church. Ueberwasser and Velte, to mention only 
the most convincing protagonists, have based their work 
on the simple demonstration of Matthias Roritzer 
(1486).** How inconclusive such a procedure can be 
when applied to early thirteenth century material is 
shown by one example, the tower plan of Laon Ca- 
thedral by Villard de Honnecourt: both Ueberwasser 
and Velte, with reasoned explanations, arrive at com- 
pletely different interpretations of the plan, and neither 
is completely convincing. Few scholars seem to have 
accepted the reasonable and often repeated principle 
that many different geometrical schemes were used in 
the Middle Ages; even Frankl pays it only lip-service, 
since he dwells at length on the one demonstration 
(also from Roritzer) which he calls the “secret” of 
the mediaeval masons.** The words of Rodrigo Gil de 
Hontajion, from the sixteenth century, have apparently 
fallen on dumb ears: “I have . . . pursued the inquiry 
(sc. into the problem of calculating buttress dimensions 
for a given vault) among Spanish and foreign archi- 
tects, and none seems to have established a rule verified 
by other than his own judgment.”** Although Rodrigo 
Gil is discussing thrusts and abutment in this passage, 
his treatise testifies to the fact that he felt the same way 
about ground plans, where a given method was far 
less likely to have any dire consequences. 

All the secondary evidence is late, and this fact has 
its own importance in the question. The logical and 
progressive development of early Gothic architecture, 
which Henri Focillon likened to the exposition of a 
theorem, should itself be a warning signal to those 
who seek to apply late methods to early monuments. 
The experiment with the rib vault, or the development 
of the flying buttress, in fact every step along the path 


12. Matthias Roritzer, Das Biichlein von der Fialen Ge- 
rechtigkeit, Regensburg, 1486; see W. Ueberwasser, “Nach 
rechtem Masz,” Jahrbuch der preussischen Kunstsammlungen, 
LVI, 1935, pp. 250-272, and Maria Velte, cited in note 1o. 

13. Paul Frankl, “The Secret of the Mediaeval Masons,” 
the ART BULLETIN, XXVII, 1945, pp. 46-60. 

14. Translated by G. Kubler, in “A Late Gothic Computa- 
tion of Rib Vault Thrusts,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, xxvi, 
1944 (1946), pp. 135-148. 
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of Gothic development, reflect changes in structural 
considerations; it is no more than logical to expect 
changes in the geometrical constructions for plans. ‘This 
seems actually to have been the case. The manner of 
dividing the circle to form the hemicycle of Suger’s 
St.-Denis differs basically from that used in the Ca- 
thedral of Reims, Canterbury is unlike Chartres, and 
so forth. One may even suppose there were regional so- 
lutions to given problems, which were much more likely 
to be passed down through local workshops. Since the 
study of geometry in mediaeval architecture still seems 
to be in its infancy, no general discussion such as du 
Colombier’s can be anything better than woefully in- 
adequate. His summary of the history of Gothic plans 
(pp. 62-65) and of geometry (pp. 69-72) is accurate, 
but he nullifies the importance of these pages by failing 
to mention the conditions in which the various con- 
clusions have been worked out, and he does not submit 
them to a careful analysis. His criticisms, especially of 
Frankl (p. 68) are founded on common sense, but he 
offers no evidence to substantiate them. 

The tools used by mediaeval masons seem closely 
related to geometry, as I have suggested, since they 
were the very instruments with which this geometry 
was created. Two examples may clarify my meaning. 
Frankl predicated the use of a yardstick at Milan, to 
measure large and often-used distances, and he used as 
a confirmation Kossman’s discovery of certain large 
units in the measurements of Cistercian buildings. But 
Frankl did not take the trouble to look into the graphic 
sources, which show us clearly what this instrument 
looked like and how it was used: as a straight-edge and 
as a yardstick; and he overlooked certain twelfth cen- 
tury texts which call it the wirga geometrica.® The 
ruler in inches and feet, on the other hand, must also 
have been known to mediaeval masons, for how else 
could Villard’s system for measuring distances by pro- 
portionate triangles and trapezoids be usable? Du 
Colombier does not even hint at the problems involved 
in a discussion of tools and is content to remark that the 
mediaeval compass seen on the tomb of Hughes Li- 
bergier was probably not a proportionate one but merely 
one with crossed legs (p. 66). 

Other sections of the fourth chapter show du Colom- 
bier’s excellent judgment in evaluating contemporary 
arguments on who the architect actually was in the 
Middle Ages, and how he functioned. But the author 
was apparently unaware of the passage in Panofsky’s 
Gothic architecture and Scholasticism concerning the 
social status of the architect,*° and he neglected the 
opportunity for a clear comparison of Ancient and 
Byzantine architects who went to school, with those 


15. Mortet, Recueil . . . , 1 (1911), cliii, p. 390 (AD. 
1164). 

16. Latrobe, Pa., 1951, pp. 23-26. 

17. See H. A. Meek, “The Architect and his Profession in 
Byzantium,” RIBA Journal, ser. 3, LIX, 1952, pp. 216-220; 
G. Downey, “Pappus of Alexandria on Architectural Studies,” 
Isis, XXXVIII, 1948, pp. 197-200; idem, “Byzantine Architects. 
Their Training and Methods,” Byzantion, xvill, 1946-1948, 
pp- 99-118. 


of the Occident who did not.** The chapter on labor 
(Ch. 3) is borrowed from Knoop and Jones and from 
Salzman, perhaps a lesser sin since it will always be 
difficult in the future to discuss this topic without lean- 
ing heavily on these authors. In the chapter on the 
patron (Ch. 2), du Colombier gives an accurate ac- 
count of the difference between the client (in modern 
phrasing) and the executant artists, which is largely a 
question of terminology and which is rarely a simple 
matter to decide. But everyone has been aware of this 
problem since Julius von Schlosser’s studies.** Du 
Colombier overlooks a fine occasion to emphasize the 
fact that a bishop did not own a cathedral but was only 
the top administrative official of the diocese. The ca- 
thedral was owned by the chapter, as the author him- 
self points out a few pages later in an almost incidental 
sentence on the Cathedral of Cologne, and it must 
consequently have been the chapter that was responsible 
for all decisions concerning the original project, changes 
of plan, and so forth, as well as for paying the workers 
and seeing to the supply of materials. 

The final chapter of the book, on the sculptor, seems 
almost to have been an afterthought. It contains the 
main results of Hahnloser’s study of Villard,*® and 
especially emphasizes the conclusion that what may 
originally have been an architect’s sketchbook was soon 
transformed into a workshop accessory which was used 
as a kind of encyclopedia of solutions to mathematical 
and structural problems and of models for sculptors. 
Du Colombier here also neglects to mention a second 
manuscript which circulated in workshops of illumina- 
tors in the thirteenth century and which may also have 
served as a sculptor’s guide, the Wolfenbiittel Mus- 
terbuch.”° 

The value of the text of Les Chantiers des cathédrales 
must be weighed against the value of the plates and 
illustrations, not all of which, apparently, could be in- 
cluded by the publishers. The reproduction of scenes 
from manuscript illuminations and stained-glass, show- 
ing buildings under construction, provides a handy 
source for reference, especially with the full table of 
explanations (pp. 117-133). The concentration of il- 
lustrations on the building of the Tower of Babel is, of 
course, to be expected and gives the volume a dis- 
tinctly mediaeval air. Following several appendices 
containing material which obviously could not be 
worked into the text but which pertains in a general 
way to the conditions of construction, is to be found 
a bibliography that is fairly complete, with the excep- 
tions noted above. It is a pity, however, that cryptic 
abbreviations were used in the footnotes, which force a 
reader who cannot remember the distinction between 


18. The most important ones are listed in H. R. Hahnloser’s 
bibliography in the Festschrift fiir Julius von Schlosser zum 
60. Geburtstag, ed. A. Weixlgiartner-L. Planiscig, Vienna, 
1927, Pp. 275-277. 

19. H. R. Hahnloser, Villard de Honnecourt, Vienna, 1935. 

20. F. Riicker and H. R. Hahnloser, ““Das Musterbuch von 
Wolfenbiittel,’” Die Graphischen Kiinste. Mitteilungen, 1929, 
pp. 1-16 and 25-36. 
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Pae, Pas and Pav, or Kna, Kno and Knof, to refer 
constantly to the alphabetical tabulation at the rear of 
the volume. The short-form of reference, with specific 
page numbers, would certainly have been preferable. 


ROBERT BRANNER 
University of Kansas 


WOLFGANG BRAUNFELS, Mittelalterliche Stadtbaukunst 
in der Toskana, Berlin, Verlag Gebriider Mann, 
1953. Pp. 278; 31 ills). DM 30.00. 


Unlike most other studies of city planning, this book 
is not concerned with cities like Palmanuova, Richelieu, 
or Washington, D.C., built on new grounds and de- 
signed by one architect. The author deals with the 
major cities of Tuscany and their complex stratifica- 
tion of Roman and mediaeval street systems and struc- 
tures. Objecting to the traditional conception of 
organic growth, he sets out to prove that the appear- 
ance of Florence and Siena, among others, in the late 
Middle Ages was the result of a planning process, of 
ideas which we can analyze with the methods of art 
historical scholarship. “Medieval cities are works of art. 
We have to understand their patterns of growth just 
like those of an individual palace, a statue, a painting.” 

To support this statement, the author has collected a 
stupendous wealth of source material, drawn mostly 
from the statuti, i.e. the minutes of meetings and reso- 
lutions of the various legislative bodies and the resulting 
instructions for executive committees or the podesta. 
Dr. Braunfels, who wisely integrates his selection with 
excerpts referring to Umbrian and Emilian cities, cer- 
tainly can take credit for having called attention once 
more to these statutes. Familiar to and mostly published 
by historians, they have, as far as this reviewer knows, 
never been fully exploited for the history of Italian 
mediaeval architecture except when they contain well- 
known names such as Giotto or Giovanni Pisano. The 
toilsome job of plowing through innumerable pages 
of the long-winded Latin or Italian phraseology, so 
characteristic of mediaeval legal documents, must have 
had a deterrent effect upon art historians. This book 
shows how rewarding—indeed, indispensable—such 
labor is if we are to understand both the mediaeval 
citizen’s conception and awareness of his urban sur- 
roundings and the gradual development of the cities as 
wholes. 

The author rightly emphasizes the surprisingly large 
number of citizens participating in thirteenth and four- 
teenth century Italian city government. In Florence 
in the 1290’s “every year about 1000 men had to do a 
nearly full-time job for the city” as members of the 
semi-annually elected legislative and executive bodies. 
These bodies decided to build, among other things, the 
Palazzo Vecchio, the new city walls, Or San Michele, 
the new Cathedral; they voted to subsidize $. Croce. 
The Great Council of Siena, in its May meeting of 
1297, decided “upon the administration and working 
procedure of the Opera del Duomo; the shape of 
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private palaces on the Campo; the site of, and the ex- 
penditure of 4000 Lire for, the new Palazzo Pubblico; 
the destruction of the old and the site of the new 
Baptistry; the widening and paving of existing streets 
and the laying out of new ones” (p. 94). Obviously, 
the average citizen of Dugento and Trecento Florence 
and Siena took a much more active part in deciding 
what buildings should grow up around him than does 
the citizen of present-day communities. The foremost 
example of such common concern with the architectural 
aspect of the city seems to have been Siena, where the 
legislature used to discuss the most minute details, such 
as the kind of workshops to be permitted in the major 
thoroughfares and the responsibility of house-owners for 
sweeping the street in front of their property every 
Saturday. A committee would move, for instance, that 
a certain citizen be given a lucrative administrative job 
in order to help him finance the rebuilding of his 
palazzo if the original structure was not considered 
fitting within the context of the street. 

As the author points out, St. Augustine’s definition, 
“civitas nihil aliud est quam hominum multitudo so- 
cietatis vinculo adunata,” was valid, and indeed was 
quoted, throughout the Middle Ages. In the Dugento 
as in antiquity, cities were considered as the symbols of 
justice, security, and order, their walls symbolizing 
civilization and law. In this context it is amazing to 
learn that the mediaeval statutes for the construction 
and maintenance of streets and buildings repeat legisla- 
tion of the Emperors Domitian and Zeno, codified in 
the Corpus Juris. One certainly can agree with the 
author in understanding the private and public build- 
ings of the Tuscan cities as a carefully molded and 
continuously improved framework, shaped for itself by 
a very architecture-conscious multitudo adunata; one 
could call the architectural aspect of these cities the 
visible vinculum soctetatis which integrated the bonds 
of religion and law. 

It would seem difficult, however, to accept without 
qualification Dr. Braunfels’ already quoted definition 
of the city as a “work of art.” When we analyze a 
“palace, a statue, a painting,” we are concerned with 
its gestalt as a new synthesis of historical, religious, 
psychological, formal, and other factors. This synthesis 
is achieved by a specific master, not by society as a 
whole, and within a limited span of time, not spread out 
over many centuries. Obviously, the author was some- 
how aware of this problem: his last chapter is dedicated 
to individual artists employed by the cities for govern- 
ment buildings. These artists are, surprisingly enough, 
known as painters and sculptors rather than as archi- 
tects: Arnolfo di Cambio and Giotto in Florence, Gio- 
vanni Pisano and Lando di Pietro in Siena, Lorenzo 
Maitani in Orvieto. As far as Giotto is concerned, the 
well-known document of 1334 seems unequivocal: the 
legislative bodies of Florence resolve to “eligere et 
deputare magistrum Giottum in magistrum et guber- 
natorem laborerii et operis ecclesiae Sanctae Reparatae, 
et constructionis et perfectionis murorum civitatis Flo- 
rentiae, et fortificationis ipsius civitatis, ac aliorum 
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operum dicti comunis. . . .” In 1334, however, the 
construction of the city walls was nearly finished, and 
so was the Palazzo Vecchio. Giotto may have, as Dr. 
Braunfels is inclined to assume, submitted projects for 
the Ponte Vecchio, Or San Michele, or the Porta S. 
Frediano. But this can hardly be proved from the 
available sources; it certainly is not more than con- 
jecture. The document quoted gives evidence of the 
city fathers’ eagerness to secure Giotto’s services for 
Florence, it makes clear both the outstanding reputation 
he enjoyed and the outstanding office he was given. 
There is hardly any evidence, however, that Giotto, 
in the three years left to him, actually influenced the 
gestalt of Florence as a “work of art,”’ except by de- 
signing the Campanile. To analyze the Campanile as 
an individual building, the traditional definitions and 
methods are sufficient. The function of the Campanile 
within the Piazza del Duomo was hardly determined 
by Giotto alone; against the background of the sources 
Dr. Braunfels has assembled for other buildings, it 
seems safe to assume that the site and height of the 
Campanile were the result of lengthy committee dis- 
cussions. As can be deduced from similar cases, partly 
mentioned by the author, the committee may have 
ordered the drawing now in Siena as illustration of the 
“collective project.” It was common Trecento practice 
to commission a painter to depict an architectural proj- 
ect. The attribution of the unique drawing in Siena to 
Giotto, though old, is by no means proved. One is sur- 
prised, therefore, that Dr. Braunfels explains his ad- 
herence to the attribution only by pointing out that 
the drawing betrays the conception of a painter, not 
a mason’s orthodox elevation. 

There is enough reason to believe that the position 
and the influence of the other masters mentioned in 
this context by the author was quite similar to Giotto’s. 
The sources concur in pointing out that exceptional 
men deserve exceptional positions created for them. 
However, to this reviewer, the chances that we can 
identify and define the precise role of these masters in 
the planning and building of their cities seem very 
slight indeed. 

There is one exception, Lorenzo Maitani. Employed 
in Orvieto during the town’s most prosperous years 
as caput et superstitis of the Palazzo Communale and 
the gates and walls, Maitani was responsible for prac- 
tically all its outstanding buildings. When a personality 
like Maitani worked for two decades in a minor city 
like Orvieto he could indeed determine its architectural 
aspect. Thus Maitani’s creation might justifiably be 
viewed as a work of art in the traditional sense. For the 
much more complex major cities, such as Florence and 
Siena, it seems advisable to formulate other analytical 
terms. They will have to be understood, not unlike 
many mediaeval cathedrals, as examples of collective 
planning. Furthermore the element of time, so essential 
in architecture but not in sculpture or painting, should 
be stressed. All major buildings, and especially all old 
cities, represent an accumulation of historical facts inso- 
far as the builders continuously had to come to terms 


with, and to reshape, existing structures. It seems to 
this reviewer that Dr. Braunfels, who himself empha- 
sizes this phenomenon, does not fully realize its conse- 
quences for the definition of “Mittelalterliche Stadt- 
baukunst.” 

This problem is also evident in the pages where the 
author attempts to corroborate the “literary image” he 
has so skilfully created by an analysis of the develop- 
ment, interrelation, and context of actual building 
complexes. Grateful as the reader will be for the treat- 
ment of such gruppi monumental: as the cathedral 
squares of Pisa, Siena, and Florence, or the Piazza della 
Signoria and the Piazza del Campo, he will miss an 
investigation of the gradual development of a sestiere 
or quartiere, or of specific areas surrounding a given 
church or family stronghold. The mediaeval Piazza 
Peruzzi in Florence with its irregularly curved facades 
retains part of the plan of a Roman amphitheater. Did 
the Peruzzi family and their architect welcome this 
curvature? Were they reluctant to accept it or did the 
city fathers order them to stick to the pre-existing out- 
lines? Why were nearly all Florentine parish churches 
provided with rectangular piazze, and was it only lack 
of space that prevented a similar arrangement in Siena? 
Is the subtle curvature of the early Florentine Borghi 
of SS. Apostoli, $. Jacopo, S. Spirito (one might add 
also the Via de’ Bardi) due to specific physical condi- 
tions, or does it reflect purposeful planning? 

Another question mark left with the reader concerns 
the typology of the city hall. Nearly all the palazzi com- 
munali of Tuscany originated in the late Dugento. 
Previously, space for officials and offices was provided 
by renting rooms in private buildings, whereas churches 
like S. Pier Scheraggio in Florence and §. Cristoforo 
in Siena served as assembly halls. In order to account 
for the erection of the huge new government buildings, 
Dr. Braunfels lists a number of reasons: the gradual 
emancipation of secular power, the new prosperity and 
the increasing populace of the cities, their ambition to 
display splendor and dignity, and, rather sweepingly, 
“the great constitutional changes.” He mentions that 
the Palazzo Vecchio, originally called Palazzo dei 
Priori, from the very beginning had to provide dwelling 
space for the priori, who now were required to live in 
the building. Was this not a totally new requirement 
for a city hall? It would also seem justified to specify 
as another new requirement the increased number of 
councils to be accommodated. This was a result of the 
radical changes in the structure of city governments 
after the guilds had come to power in the late Dugento. 

The great cities of Lombardy and Emilia had erected 
their city halls about a century earlier than their Tus- 
can sisters. However, such palazzi communali as those 
of Modena (1194), Bergamo (first mentioned 1197), 
or Rimini (1204) differ considerably from the Tuscan 
type. They consist of big halls on the second floor sup- 
ported by loggie which were, and partly still are, used 
as market places. Is it too far-fetched to assume that 
similar structures existed in Tuscany as well? Did the 
Bargello, constructed in 1254, before its Trecento 
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rebuilding somehow resemble the city halls of the Po 
valley? Did Or San Michele, designed in 1339 as 
grain market, replace an older loggia del grano con- 
nected with an older government building? In the 
Trecento the cities of Lombardy and Emilia, already 
dominated by tiranni, had no need for such complex 
structures as were required by the elaborate govern- 
ment systems of the free cities of Tuscany. Thus their 
surviving broletti and saloni recall a system of govern- 
ment, i.e. the parliament of all free men of the city, 
which in Tuscany was superseded during the later 
Dugento by government by representation. 

As Professor Braunfels points out, only one govern- 
ment building outside Tuscany can be compared to the 
city halls of Florence and Siena, i.e. the Palazzo Ducale 
in Venice. One may add that it mirrors an equally 
complex government system of a powerful free city. 

In this context Orvieto again appears as a striking 
exception. Here the Palazzo del Popolo, dating from 
the middle of the thirteenth century and showing all 
the characteristic features of the town halls of North- 
ern Italy, was reshaped late in the century; the loggie 
of the ground floor were closed, the second floor was 
enlarged by a new, i.e. second, hall, and the building 
was topped by a bell tower. Thus, in the small Umbrian 
town the existing structure could be adjusted to meet 
the new requirements; there probably was no need for 
the multitude of councils so characteristic of the more 
populous Tuscan cities. The difference between the old 
and the new form of government was not great enough 
to call for a new building. 

In view of all this one hesitates to subscribe to the 
author’s statement that the palazzi communali, counter- 
balancing the fortresses of individual families or tiranni, 
grew up as “mighty private houses” and that it was 
“only during the fourteenth century that new or newly 
adopted architectural forms indicate the significance of 
government buildings” (p. 193). 

Having complied with his unpleasant duty to point 
out question marks and addenda, this reviewer feels 
compelled to stress that Dr. Braunfels has fully 
achieved his aim to pave the way for the treatment 
of a stimulating subject, and to open new vistas into it. 
Perhaps the author will devote a further study to the 
problems he did not raise, or had to neglect, in this 
one. 
Handsome in format and typography, the book is 
well produced; its illustrations are carefully chosen and 
printed. The text makes good reading, although one 
stumbles over numerous misprints of Italian words 
and names. Castruccio Castracane, for instance, ap- 
pears only once under his proper name; four times and 
in the Index the spelling is Castuccio; on page 224, 
Cartuccio. 

A useful appendix gives excerpts, reprinted in part 
from earlier publications, from thirty statutes and other 
sources dating from 1262 to 1466. 


WOLFGANG LOTZ 
Vassar College 


GEO-CHARLES, Art baroque en Amérique Latine, Paris, 
Plon, 1954. Pp. 32; 66 ills. 600 francs. 


The history of the art of the Americas is just now 
coming of age. Scholars and writers in the United States 
were among the first to appreciate what the three main 
epochs of art in the Americas had to offer the con- 
temporary world. The pre-Columbian period received 
attention earliest. It captured interest partly on account 
of its inherent mystery, partly by way of contemporary 
Latin American art, which borrowed heavily from it. 
The art of the colonial period had to wait the longest 
for notice—that epoch of roughly 300 years, when 
Spanish and Portuguese domination on this continent 
produced a fascinating blend of European styles inter- 
preted by native talent. 

The leadership of American archaeologists in the 
pre-Columbian’ field is universally (if at times re- 
luctantly) admitted; and our contribution towards the 
wider acknowledgment of the modern art of Latin 
America, in giving it publicity and a market, cannot be 
denied. Even in the colonial field, Americans proved 
their perception at an early date; in books dated 1889 
and 1903, a painter and a publicist, respectively, eulo- 
gized aspects of colonial art. Later and more slowly, 
in Spain and Portugal, books appeared on the art of 
their former colonies; and in some Latin American 
countries, too, publications were devoted to the sub- 
ject. Combining this research with their own investi- 
gations, a number of younger art historians in this 
country, together with artists and writers, have suc- 
ceeded in bringing the subject before an international 
audience. 

With such antecedents, we look eagerly at any book 
that continental Europe produces in this field. European 
scholars have always had so much to study on their 
own continent that they cannot be blamed for trailing 
far behind in the study of Latin American art. After 
the Second World War, however, lecturers and mu- 
seum personnel came over, and some of these “dis- 
covered” the vastness and richness of the epoch. They 
usually published hastily written articles for newspapers 
or periodicals, but seemingly these whetted the appetite 
of the public. 

Thus, now, a well-known publisher of art books has 
brought out a book which, according to the publisher’s 
release, is intended to make the great artistic values of 
Latin American Baroque better known to the European 
public, presenting the most characteristic examples in 
architecture, sculpture, and decoration, with the names 
of the chief artists and their works. 

Unfortunately, the work falls far short of this 
splendid goal. The small book contains only 18 pages 
of text. The eighth line evokes Baudelaire—who never 
saw anything of this art nor wrote on the subject— 
but there is not one sentence on Guatemala. Some 
three pages are given to Mexico, a jumble of places 
and names, without qualification or clarifying illustra- 
tions, which serves to confuse rather than to enlighten. 
Such famous Baroque monuments as Santa Prisca in 
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Tasco are neither mentioned nor illustrated. The arts 
of Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia are compressed into a 
chapter of less than three pages, with a scanty recital 
of some buildings and artists, most of the attributions 
highly dubious in the light of modern research. Brazil 
claims the largest amount of space, with nearly 10 
pages. This is seemingly the only country about which 
the writer took any trouble in copying out some perti- 
nent art-historical material, and, though the writing 
remains extravagantly journalese, this section is the 
only one that has the color of personal experience. On 
the other hand, there is not a word nor picture to sug- 
gest that the Central American republics had an indi- 
vidual colonial expression; nor are Argentina and 
Venezuela presented—both countries with important 
Baroque monuments. 

Of the sheaf of random photographs, 18 fall to 
Mexico. The same partiality towards Brazil is shown 
as in the text, with 36 pictures included. Peru (the 
fabulous viceroyalty with the silver of Potosi to build 
with and dazzle) rates one small illustration, a popular 
painting from Cuzco, with not a single reproduction 
of architecture or sculpture. Similarly, two mediocre 
paintings are the only examples from Bolivia. Ecua- 
dorian sculpture and architecture are represented by 
four and three illustrations, respectively. 

It is evident that the booklet was strung together 
by someone who had seen and knew very little of 
Baroque art in Latin America. His emphasis on Brazil 
—dgiving it 36 illustrations and 10 pages of text, as 
against the 28 pictures and 6 pages of text about all 
of Spanish America—belies the publisher’s boast and 
reveals the pretentiousness of his title. For, with all 
our admiration for the colonial magnificence of Brazil, 
where the work was done chiefly by Negro and mulatto 
hands, many will agree that the most original perform- 
ance is to be found in those Spanish American countries 
where the Indian and mestizo, rooted in these regions, 
brought their different genius to the work. 

According to our information, M. Charles, a Pa- 
risian painter of Belgian birth, visited Brazil before the 
war as the impresario of a picture exhibit. His little 
book is not really worth the space given it here, except 
that it provides another instance of a slight volume for 
which a European publisher of renown seeks a market 
on the basis of his general prestige. Such books are writ- 
ten by Europeans who all too often do not seek access 
to the exhaustive information available in this country, 
or who lack familiarity with English. Like M. Charles, 
they have either no bibliographies at all, or omit even 
publications of primary importance from the United 
States. Yet the fact that the book was sent to Latin 
America, capitalizing on the popularity of the French 
language there, and was distributed for review in the 
United States, shows that the publisher took his effort 
seriously. 

“Art Baroque en Amérique Latine” fails on two 
counts, its irresponsible, spotty coverage of the subject 
and the total disregard of the achievements of scholar- 
ship in this country—whence, nevertheless, stimulus 


and approach were obviously borrowed. In the last cen- 
tury European authors frequently complained that 
American writers borrowed from them without giving 
proper credit. Now it seems that the situation is often 
reversed. But it might be useful to point out once in a 
while that the practice is noticed and to put the finding 
on record, 
PAL KELEMEN 
Norfolk, Connecticut 


HYLTON THOMAS, The Drawings of Giovanni Battista 
Piranesi, London, Faber and Faber, 1954. Pp. 66; 
80 figs. $7.50. 


This handy, well-printed, and clearly illustrated 
book has long been desired, but was impossible to pro- 
duce until the recent discoveries of Piranesi’s drawings. 
It is astonishing how many drawings Mr. Thomas has 
now assembled and identified, and how clearly he has 
classified works that have never been brought together 
before. 

Piranesi was one of the most prolific of great etchers, 
and his prints overwhelmed the world to the point of 
protest. Mr. Thomas shows that he made even more 
drawings than etchings—and yet his drawings sank 
into inconspicuousness until very recently. Piranesi 
himself hastened their disappearance by cutting up 
many big ones (and the early proofs of his big etchings) 
in order to re-use the blank backs. His contemporaries 
did not buy them because they preferred finished ren- 
derings to the brilliant notes that Piranesi dashed off 
on his eager way toward the final prints. But his pen 
moved with a variety and sparkle that exhilarates us 
today, so it is easy to see why we collect what his con- 
temporaries neglected. Mr. Thomas’s book, therefore, 
has a wide public to greet it. 

The text pleases with two qualities that do not al- 
ways go together—a long and thoughtful study of his 
subject, and a prompt avowal of exactly where his 
knowledge ends. His lucid and scrupulous writing 
makes his book a pleasure to study. He is careful to 
say that he has made only a beginning of work on the 
subject. But his beginning is so good that his book is 
unlikely to be surpassed for a long time to come. 


A. HYATT MAYOR 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


N. M. PENZER, Paul Storr, the Last of the Gold- 
smiths, London, B. T. Batsford, 1954. Pp. 292; 
81 pls. £9 gs. 


Three goldsmithing Pauls, each in his own genera- 
tion, lead the field in popular knowledge and appeal— 
Paul Lamerie of London, 1688-1751, Paul Revere of 
Boston, 1735-1818, and, again of London, Paul 
Storr, 1771-1844. The first is the subject of a mag- 
nificent volume, his biography illustrated with his justly 
esteemed works, published in 1935 by Philip A. S. 
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Phillips. The edition is limited to 250 copies and, pub- 
lished under the patronage of The Worshipful Com- 
pany of Goldsmiths of the City of London, in format, 
information, and illustrative material is worthy of this 
venerable patron. 

The American Paul has been singled out frequently 
since a two-volume work on his career was published 
in 1891—unless, indeed, one cites the earlier date of 
1861 and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s Midnight 
Ride of Paul Revere. Thus far, books on Revere have 
mostly stressed his patriotic activities, although a slim 
volume on his engravings appeared in a limited edition 
and another is due for publication shortly. Six other 
Amerecan colonial goldsmiths have been subjects of 
rionographs, mostly in limited editions; they were skill- 
ful craftsmen all, yet working in the simple taste of 
their patrons. It seems strange that so few London 
craftsmen have been thus honored in our day. Sir 
Ambrose Heal published London Goldsmiths, 1200- 
1800, with tra’ -ards of a richness to suggest many 


biograp’~’ «ithough the Courtauld family with 
their « _4an have received their due in a hand- 
some don in 1940, apparently this book on 
Stor. cy the second English one of its type to be 
publi. this century. 


The .sbtitle of the work, “The Last of the Gold- 
smiths,” 1s for this reviewer a definite stumbling block 
to an unbiased reading. Mr. Oman, whose writings 
on the “art and mystery” of the craft are standard ref- 
erence books for today’s students of silver, accepts the 
qualification in his Foreword; but birth and death 
dates are the usual and more useful subheading for a 
biography. Had Storr worked entirely independently 
throughout his career, or been the designer of all the 
works he was to produce, the title might seem more 
acceptable. But skilled craftsmen have worked anony- 
mously for firms whose major output has been machine 
work ever since the latter technique was developed in 
Storr’s closing years; and there are goldsmiths today 
in many countries who must be startled to learn that 
the last of them died a hundred and ten years ago. 

Dr. Penzer has labored exhaustively in the records 
to produce not only Storr’s ancestors, collateral and 
direct, but also his descendants—with as much care as 
if the author himself were to be found among them. 
Two Pedigrees in lined array give the mother’s family 
from the early eighteenth century to branches of the 
present generation; and to trace five generations, start- 
ing with Paul and his wife, hardly seems germane to 
the purpose of the book. 

A lucid and documented discussion of the taste of 
the time, and descriptions of plate from Rundell and 
Bridge appearing in the first chapter, would be more 
easily comprehended on a second reading, with the 
background provided by Chapters m1 and rv. Copious 
footnotes attest the labor that has beeu. expended on 
this work; and a chapter on Storr’s marks gives each 
date and variation carefully. Street maps, perspective 
drawings, and an apprenticeship contract add consid- 
erable charm and interest to the introductory text. 


Two thirds of the book is devoted to handsome re- 
productions of Storr’s work, mostly one to a page and 
each conveniently faced with a description so careful 
as to permit a novice to become a cataloguer in this 
period. The first such illustration is an interesting 
comparison of two teapots, one of Storr’s master’s work- 
manship and one of his own; the second shows a 
silver-gilt cup in full and with a detail’ of its engraving, 
and the text gives a description and something of the 
early owner’s history, too. The pictures are well placed 
both for chronology and for their relation to each other. 
Their descriptions include dimensions, usually clear, 
although “length of diameter” and “breadth of di- 
ameter” (as does ““This would appear to be a mistake 
for Georgiana” of the engraved name “Georgina”) 
smack of pedantry. 

The problems and pitfalls of cataloguing silver from 
photographs are well known to the reviewer; no men- 
tion is made of the fact that the author has not seen all 
the pieces he illustrates, but neither does he give certain 
technical details—invisible in the photographs—which 
would shed light on Storr’s craftsmanship. One won- 
ders about the simple beaker in Dr. Anthony Storr’s 
possession; and certainly in the case of the basket in 
the author’s own collection it would be instructive to 
know whether the sides were seamed or the piece 
“raised.” In Storr’s era, either method would be a pos- 
sibility. 

Tantalizingly, this question of technique arises 
throughout these descriptions. Concerning a cande- 
labrum described in words corroborated by the illustra- 
tion, reference is made to an error in Sir C. J. Jackson’s 
History of English Plate, but in the latter, at least, one 
learns that the piece is “cast and chased.” Although 
assigned in the History to an earlier period stylistically, 
some may agree with Jackson’s estimate of its “ex- 
travagantly fantastic appearance . . . an example of the 
rococo style in its most incoherent form.” One wonders, 
too, if it would not have been better to omit any men- 
tion of the Storr additions to a Lamerie centerpiece— 
such a collage, by a lesser man, might be considered 
desecration! 

Sources of design in antiquity, in horticulture (even 
including a century’s changes in the tomato), and in 
volumes published or current in Storr’s time, are given 
meticulously and to the book’s considerable enhance- 
ment. The “Theocritus” cup designed by Flaxman 
is described with such a wealth of source material as 
to omit entirely the technical considerations—was it 
raised, chased, chiseled or cast? 

Some inconsistencies may be noted in the text: of 
plate xvi it is said, “This is converted from the lower 
part of a tea urn”—-yet no explanation is made of how 
it was converted. A similarly squat piece with a spigot, 
shown in plate xxx as a complete tea urn, leaves one 
wondering about the “lower part.” Or, on page 196, 
we are told that “the cup has always been known... 
as the ‘Flaxman Cup’. . . there is no actual record of 
its having been designed by Flaxman . . .” yet at the 
end of the same description appears “Designed by 
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John Flaxman, R. A.” Decanter Stand is a title in the 
text, while in Appendix A one finds “Decanter Stands 
—-see under wine coasters,” and in the Index only the 
first page and plate reference is listed. 

Appendix A is defined as a compilation made by 
Mr. A. G. Grimwade from the card index of pieces in 
sales at Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods until 1952; 
but interspersed, without apparent plan or reason, are 
pieces from other sources. Incomprehensibly, there 
seems to have been no attempt to list the numerous 
pieces recorded by E. Alfred Jones in his Gold and 
Silver of Windsor Castle, published in 1911 in an edi- 
tion of 285 copies. There are textual comments on a 
few of them, and a few others are illustrated, some- 
times with reference to Mr. Jones’ work; but for the 
majority of today’s readers who may not have the pub- 
lication at hand a greater regard for it would have 
been useful. Of a candelabrum (page 166) Dr. Penzer 
says: “For an alternative fitting ... see Pl. txm... 
of E. A. Jones’s Gold and Silver of Windsor Castle” 
yet the alternative fitting gives such an utterly different 
aspect to the base, now made into a centerpiece, that 
an extra illustration would surely have been apposite, 
and lack of even a comment seems negligent. 

Addendum to Appendix A carries the Christie list- 
ing through 1952-1953, and there are dates of sales 
for each item included. Appendix B is a detailed ex- 
position of the discrepancy between engraved and hall- 
marked dates on a ewer in the text, whose description, 
to be sure, refers to the Appendix, but there is no cross- 
reference here to the appropriate Plate number. En- 
deavoring to check the Windsor Castle Plate refer- 
ences, in the vain hope of finding all the pieces ac- 
counted for, one discovers that, as in most works, minor 
inaccuracies can be found in the index. 

Despite these perhaps trivial criticisms, of which only 
a few have been cited, the volume is a handsome one 
and gives a prodigious amount of information not only 
on Paul Storr and his era, but on the tastes of previous 
and succeeding times. 


KATHRYN C. BUHLER 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


RUDOLF ZEITLER, Klassizismus und Utopia; In- 
terpretationen zu Werken von David, Canova, Car- 
stens, Thorvaldsen, Koch (“Figura,” Studies edited 
by the Institute of Art History, University of Upp- 
sala, 5), Stockholm, Almquist & Wiksell, 1954. Pp. 
301; 48 pls. 28 Swedish crowns. 


Contemporary taste has been harsh in its judgment 
of Neoclassicism. Prizing originality, we are critical of a 
style which was willing to pay homage, at times even 
servile homage, to a past it considered greater than the 


1. Louis Hautecoeur, Rome et la renaissance de l’antiquité a 
la fin du XVIII® siécle, Paris, 1912. 

2. Mario Praz, I] gusto neoclassico, Florence, 1940. 

3. For example, Francois Benoit, L’art francais sous la Réwo- 
lution et PEmpire, Paris, 1897; Paul Ferdinand Schmidt, 


present. Furthermore, our efforts to define the proper 
aesthetic boundaries of the arts have disposed us un- 
favorably towards an age whose paintings, buildings, 
and sculptures depended so heavily upon extra-visual 
values. Even such great masters as David or Canova 
are often discussed in a manner which implies that their 
veneration of antiquity was an unfortunate, if inevita- 
ble, handicap dictated by the taste of their generation; 
and lesser figures like West or Thorvaldsen are not 
infrequently dismissed by art historians with little more 
than a tolerant smile. It is perhaps understandable, 
then, that with the exception of such studies as those 
by Hautecoeur* or Praz,’ Neoclassicism has usually been 
treated as only one aspect of general, and primarily 
national, surveys of the years around 1800.* Yet when 
one considers that the inspiration of antique style and 
subject, not to mention antique political morality, was 
one of the most potent factors in European and Amer- 
ican art from, say, 1780 to 1830 (to choose only the 
years of its maximum intensity), the lack of serious 
attention devoted to Neoclassicism itself as an interna- 
tional phenomenon in Western art is surprising. 

Zeitler’s book is one attempt to fill this gap. It rightly 
considers Neoclassicism an international matter, and 
concerns itself with an interpretation of the new ways 
of feeling, thinking, and seeing embodied in this style. 
But above all, the author is out to demonstrate a new 
thesis which would hold that there is a certain under- 
lying principle of artistic structure distinctive to these 
years. This structure, to put it succinctly, is of an anti- 
thetical nature; it is based upon a “Kontrasterlebnis,” 
that is, the experience of duality and opposition, whether 
it be between plane and depth, past and present, reality 
and ideal, or individual and type. It is even suggested 
at one point (p. 10) that the title of the book might 
have been ‘“‘Klassizistische Bildwerke als Ausdruck 
dualistischer Erlebnisse,” and at another (p. 232), 
“Klassizismus und dualistischer Idealismus.” 

Only the most approximate summary of the book’s 
specific contents can be given, for the material covered 
is not only vast in scope, including poetry, philosophy, 
and art theory, but is presented in a most fragmentary 
manner. It begins with a brief survey of utopian theory 
in the eighteenth century. Short excerpts from the 
poetry of Albert van Haller, Salomon Gessner, and 
André Chénier as well as from the prose of Winckel- 
mann, Schiller, and the Dutchman, Francois Hemster- 
huis (represented by a particularly choice description 
of the Golden Age), are used to demonstrate that 
utopian concepts were moving towards a greater 
awareness of the disparity between the ugly realities of 
the present and the beautiful idealities of‘ the remote 
past. It is proposed that the antithetical structure of 
Neoclassic art is based in part upon this experience of 
an unattainable Utopia, and that the new eighteenth 


Deutsche Malerei um 1800, 2 vols., Munich, 1922, 1928; 
Walter Friedlaender, Von David bis Delacroix (Hauptstré- 
mungen der franzdsischen Malerei von David bis Cézanne, 1), 
Bielefeld & Leipzig, 1930; Franz Landsberger, Die Kunst der 
Goethezeit, Leipzig, 1931. 
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century concept of the Sublime is similarly relevant to 
such a “‘Kontrasterlebnis.” 

From here, Zeitler proceeds to the art itself. Some 
forerunners of Neoclassicism—Houdon, Sergel, Gavin 
Hamilton, Piranesi—are discussed primarily in terms 
of how they still exemplify, for all their surface appear- 
ance of the Neoclassic, a basically Baroque viewpoint. 
Sergel’s Reclining Faun of 1770, for example, may 
use an antique prototype, but its lack of idealism, its 
implications of a continuous sequence of physical action 
(and therefore, moments in time) distinguish it from 
those genuinely Neoclassic works which exhibit the 
contrast between the real and the ideal, and in which 
the experience of time is dualistic, combining a specific 
temporal action with a timeless contemplation of the 
event depicted. 

The real core of the book, however, in which the 
principle of dualistic structure is to be demonstrated, 
begins with the more elaborate analyses of David and 
Canova. Their art is seen as rife with contrasts. In the 
Frenchman’s work, the individual is dramatically pitted 
against an abstract ideal; one will is set in opposition to 
another; finite, graspable forms are juxtaposed with 
spatial abysses. In the Italian’s, formal oppositions are 
apparently so strong (as in the papal tombs of Clement 
XIV and XIII) that Zeitler can schematize them into 
patterns of conceptual blacks and whites (e.g., move- 
ment versus rest, surface versus depth); and still 
another contrast, this time psychological, is seen in such 
works as the Theseus and the Minotaur or the Perseus, 
which exemplify the coexistence of action and contem- 
plation. 

It is this latter contrast which is emphasized in the 
work of the short-lived German master, Asmus Jakob 
Carstens, who tends, however, to carry the meditative 
element even beyond Canova, as in the Argonauts, 
where figures stand isolated, lost in the personal, con- 
templative experience induced by Orpheus’ song. This 
is in turn interpreted as another manifestation of the 
late eighteenth century’s new consciousness of the 
human personality, an attitude which Zeitler finds par- 
alleled in Karl Philipp Moritz’s verse. 

Thorvaldsen also represents a shift away from 
Canova’s and David’s “Kontrasterlebnis.”” He chooses 
more trivial themes (e.g., Ganymede filling Jupiter’s 
cup), merging them with an over-all tone of quiet, 
inward reverie, thus distinguishing his viewpoint from 
Canova’s sharply defined duality between an important 
physical event and its psychological aftermath. 

The landscapist, Joseph Anton Koch, is then ana- 
lyzed, with a brief consideration of his slightly elder 
contemporary, Johann Christian Reinhart, as a foil. 
The latter’s simple, Arcadian concept of nature (in 
which Zeitler confesses to have initially and mistakenly 
seen a dualistic structure) is opposed to the far more 
intricate ideal landscapes of Koch, where, as Frey has 
already demonstrated,* separate spatial experiences are 


4. Dagobert Frey, “Die Bildkomposition bei Joseph Anton 
Koch und ihre Beziehung zur Dichtung, eine Untersuchung 
iiber Kochs geistegeschichtliche Stellung,” Wiener Jahrbuch 


presented simultaneously (not unlike Cézanne), sug- 
gesting the element of memory with its freedom from 
logical sequences of time and space. Yet within this 
multiplicity (which also extends to the close botanical 
and geological detail), Koch achieves an over-all unity 
and harmony, a dualistic concept of nature which 
Zeitler aptly compares to Alexander von Humboldt’s 
Kosmos. 

From here on, art theory rather than art is scruti- 
nized for evidences of antithetical structure. Winckel- 
mann and Milizia, Diderot and Daniel Webb comprise 
a preliminary phase, the former two repeating familiar 
neo-Platonic doctrines, while the latter two emphasize 
(despite their opposing viewpoints on the pursuit of 
ideal nature) the creative originality of the individual 
artist. It is only with Quatremére de Quincy, Schiller, 
Fernow, and Moritz that Zeitler finds a reflection of 
“dualistic idealism,” considering such matters as the 
extreme idealist position with its implied utopian con- 
cept or the awareness of the contrast between the spe- 
cific individual and the generic type. Finally, Goethe 
is discussed, with the admission that his genius tran- 
scends the boundaries of simple classification. His bo- 
tanical investigations, in particular, are cited as offering 
another dualistic attitude in their search for an “Ur- 
pflanze” to underlie the multiple aspects of nature; and 
his concept of the “fruchtbare Moment”’ is similarly 
related to the opposition between experience and idea, 
between an external event and the meditation it 
provokes. 

The last section of the book contains three appen- 
dices—a contribution to Canova scholarship, which 
offers an exegesis of many unpublished portions of his 
letters and his journal of 1779-1780 as well as a 
critical examination of the Canova literature; a section 
dealing with new attitudes towards the deceased as ex- 
hibited in late eighteenth century elegies and tomb 
sculpture (based largely on Beenken’) ; and as a closing 
bonus, some remarks on the new experience of time 
suggested by the lyric poetry of these years, in which 
a few passages from Wordsworth, Hdlderlin, and Fos- 
colo are used to demonstrate that mixture of external 
event and inner reflection, roughly analogous to Canova 
and Carstens, which constitutes another affirmation of 
a “Kontrasterlebnis” based on antithetical principles. 

The persuasiveness of Klassizismus und Utopia 
might likewise be characterized as a ““Kontrasterlebnis,” 
for one alternates constantly between approval of spe- 
cific points made or new issues raised and disapproval 
of the labored framework in which they are seen. The 
very idea of encompassing one of the most many- 
faceted and transitional periods in history with a single 
and highly abstract philosophical concept induces no 
little skepticism, especially when that concept is so 
broad. ‘Thus, as the above outline may indicate, the 
principle of duality is sufficiently vague to permit its 
application to almost anything from a purely formal 


fiir Kunstgeschichte, xiv (xvit1), 1950, pp. 195-225. 
5. Hermann Beenken, Das neunzehnte Jahrhundert in der 
deutschen Kunst, Munich, 1944, pp. 439-449- 
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analysis to a “Weltanschauung,” and it is, indeed, 
used by Zeitler with a prodigious mobility, which even 
ventures into the precarious realm of psychological in- 
vestigation. But couldn’t such a catch-all principle be 
fruitfully applied to almost any historical period? Aren’t 
there fundamental tensions between surface and depth, 
rest and movement present in, say, Quattrocento paint- 
ing? Doesn’t a Poussin suggest a conflict between the 
real and the ideal? Isn’t a polarity between the natural 
and the supernatural a basic factor in the Flemish primi- 
tives? And couldn’t the painting of Romanticism, 
which Zeitler excludes from discussion, be seen to em- 
body an experience based on such contrasts as those 
between reason and irrationality, near and far, reality 
and imagination, and so on? If one spreads one’s net 
this wide, one is likely to catch all the fish in the sea. 

On the other hand, the principle of dualism is often 
illuminating when applied to specific works of Neo- 
classicism. It is all the more unfortunate, then, that the 
particular analyses refer so insistently and often in so 
contrived a manner to the all-pervasive leitmotif of an- 
tithesis. Not only does this threaten our faith in the 
validity of the “Kontrasterlebnis’ as the key to the 
art of 1800 but, once this is endangered, it even renders 
suspect the finest of Zeitler’s interpretations of individual 
works of art. The final impression, in fact, is of a series 
of erratic, if stimulating, parentheses without a govern- 
ing sentence. 

Consider, for example, the analysis of Jacques-Louis 
David. Some fascinating and imaginative things are said 
about the Hector and Andromache, in which the con- 
trast between the sculptural, harshly illuminated figures 
of the foreground and the infinite, shadowy spaces of 
the palace beyond is interpreted in terms of the indi- 
vidual versus the sublime and awesome abstraction of 
the state. The extreme impersonality of this potentially 
intimate family scene further bears out this heroic con- 
ception of civic virtue. For Zeitler, the figures of An- 
dromache and Hector become, in short, “La France” 
grieving for the fallen fatherland. In other works of 
David, a duality is seen in the new type of figure- 
grouping, according to which the participants in these 
pictorial dramas are arranged in opposing pairs, thus 
asserting the importance of the individual will. 

I find such observations to the point, for even at their 
most speculative, they shed light on David’s art. Yet 
rather than seeing these dualities as manifestations of 
such relatively tangible matters as David’s role in the 
French Revolution (which is scarcely noticed) or the 
pictorial problems inherent in the conscious imposition 
of Neoclassicism upon an alien style, Zeitler chooses to 
consider them reflections and confirmations of a prin- 
ciple whose purity and remoteness transcend even the 
broadest of art-historical generalizations. And in an 
effort to win this dangerous game, he becomes involved 
in some questionable card-stacking. 

He scrupulously avoids, for instance, any mention 
of the Death of Socrates. Is it because the Socrates con- 
tradicts some of Zeitler’s dualities? For here there is 
only one active, willful figure, to whom all the other 


players are subordinated (a grouping which Zeitler 
attributes to the Baroque); and the space behind him, 
which, following the other interpretations, should be 
blurred and immeasurable to symbolize the abstract 
ideal for which the hero dies, is, however lugubrious, 
defined with perspectival exactitude. Since the Socrates 
is as forceful and typical an example of David’s activist 
art as those paintings discussed, shouldn’t it also con- 
form to Zeitler’s principles? 

In the same way, Canova’s Theseus and the Mino- 
taur is analyzed in terms of its new separation of action 
and reflection, in which the hero’s physical act is now 
contrasted with his inner meditation after the event. 
Well and good, but in Canova’s later Theseus and the 
Centaur (1805-1819), to which Zeitler never refers, 
only the crucial moment of physical combat is shown. 

I gladly admit that the important thing is to call 
attention to the new attitudes of the age rather than 
to the old ones; but Zeitler imposes his rule so per- 
sistently that one looks for, and finds, any number of 
relevant exceptions. Indeed, with such diverse and 
all-embracing methodologies and with such a vast array 
of arts and letters, generalizations and speculations, 
one’s spirit of protest is aroused as often as one’s atten- 
tion and, at times, even astonishment. The analysis of 
Thorvaldsen, for instance, goes through a scholarly 
series of well-documented excerpts from contemporary 
sources in order to prove not a date, but the manic- 
depressive character of the Danish sculptor. For Zeitler, 
this psychological state is revealed by the general tepid- 
ity of form and subject in Thorvaldsen’s marbles, 
which, unlike Canova’s, avoid struggle, passion, and 
vigorous plastic oppositions. Whether this is the way 
a manic-depressive personality is likely to express itself 
I should not care to say, but it is hard not to attribute 
this very quality of an unassuming, almost flaccid still- 
ness and dreaminess to the works of other Neoclassic 
sculptors of Thorvaldsen’s generation—to Chaudet, 
Bartolini, or Schadow, among many. 

Canova, too, is the object of some psychoanalytical 
speculations. His prosaic journal and letters are dis- 
sected in the most scholarly fashion in order to indicate 
that he said almost nothing about his private feelings 
or opinions on art, and to demonstrate that he was 
probably celibate in his personal life, conveniently con- 
forming to those new late eighteenth century concepts 
of spiritual love cited by Zeitler. This antisensual quality 
is in turn attributed to his art, though at this point one 
wonders what to do with Canova’s paintings of the 
1790’s (never mentioned by Zeitler), whose eroticism 
is almost worthy of Fuseli. At any rate, the conclu- 
sion to this excursus is that the generally rigid avoidance 
in Canova’s writings of any personal reflections is the 
key to a perhaps schizoid personality. Zeitler, however, 
admits the danger of such an assumption and contents 
himself with discerning in Canova’s disappointingly 
matter-of-fact writings a lack of correspondence be- 
tween the artist’s external world, so tidily described in 
his businesslike accounts of commissions and daily activi- 
ties, and his internal world, so carefully concealed from 
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his journals and letters. Once again a “Kontraster- 
lebnis”’! 

And there is the problem of Zeitler’s interpretation 
of the specifically antique component of late eighteenth 
century art. He finds that the reference to antiquity 
was part of the unbridgeable gulf felt between past and 
present, between a utopian ideal and the world as 
given. But, on the contrary, isn’t one of the distinctive 
phenomena of Neoclassicism precisely its translatability 
into everyday terms? If one removes Gavin Hamilton’s 
antique clothing, his pictorial dramas are surprisingly 
like the bourgeois tragedies of his almost exact con- 
temporary, Greuze; nor is there much more than a dif- 
ference of costume and setting between Benjamin 
West’s conception of the death of the Greek hero, 
Epaminondas, and the modern hero, General Wolfe. 
For Jefferson, a state capitol in a new, forward-looking 
nation could take the form of the Maison Carrée; for 
the France of the 1790’s, the antique past was a living, 
active ideal, and revolutionary martyrs could be seen 
as new Brutuses, Catos, and Portias; for Alfieri, dramas 
based on Greco-Roman themes became the vehicle for 
an attack on contemporary despotism. 

Furthermore, if Zeitler believes that a utopian con- 
cept of antiquity is only one aspect of the dualities in 
play around 1800 (and he quotes generously from poets 
and art theorists of non-antique orientation), would 
he not have done better to demonstrate his principle of 
antithesis in a few late eighteenth century artists remote 
from Neoclassic currents—in Goya, for example? Be- 
sides, limiting discussion to art of antique form and 
subject again vitiates the general applicability of his 
thesis, for almost every Neoclassic painter, sculptor, and 
architect around 1800 (even David, witness his U go- 
lino) produced works involving other retrospective and 
associative vocabularies, particularly the mediaeval. 
Neoclassicism must then be considered (as has often 
been emphasized in recent years) only one aspect of a 
larger movement—call it Romanticism or Historicism 
—a fact which Zeitler never adequately acknowledges. 

One would like to know, too, the more precise chron- 
ological and artistic limits Zeitler attributes to the reign 
_ of his dualistic principle. In discussing Thorvaldsen and 
Koch (as well as the late Carstens), for example, he 
implies a shift away from the strong antitheses seen in 
the generation of David and Canova but never clarifies 
the significance or scope of this change. Does it apply as 
well to, say, Girodet and Cornelius, or are Thor- 
valdsen and Koch unique? And if they are unique, why 
are they treated so individually and at such length 
when, in a book of this nature, examples are meant to 
support a general premise? Zeitler, for instance, speaks 
of Koch’s painstaking fidelity to nature and how his 
meticulousness of detail, in both foreground and dis- 
tance, creates a new visual experience in which no one 
part of the painting is really more or less important than 
any other. This is, of course, true and a phenomenon 
worth careful attention, but Zeitler never suggests that 
this same conceptual realism, which records with al- 
most scientific exactitude what the mind knows rather 


than what the eye really sees, is often found in early 
(as well as later) nineteenth century painting, witness 
Ingres or the Pre-Raphaelites. Here, as elsewhere, one 
wishes that Zeitler had been less liberal with his literary 
parallels and more so with his visual ones. In discussing 
Carstens, for example, some analogies to Blake’s art 
would have been far more pertinent than the vaguely 
comparable time-experience discerned in the lyrics of 
Wordsworth. In the same way, a reference to Runge’s 
outline drawings of plants, with their curious wedding 
of the particularities of species to an over-all geometry, 
would have been a welcome parallel to Goethe’s con- 
cept of the “Urpflanze.” And is the psychological con- 
tent of Thorvaldsen’s Ganymede of 1804-1805, in 
which Zeitler reads so much, really so different from 
that, say, of Pierre Julien’s Ganymede of 1776? If it 
is, I wish that it had been clarified by just such a com- 
parison. 

There are numerous smaller points of interpretation 
which likewise provoke comment, though only a few can 
be mentioned here. The remarks (pp. 71-72) about the 
unpleasantly sentimental, brutal, and sadistic qualities 
of some of David’s paintings (especially the Bara) are, 
even should one agree with them, both overlong and 
gratuitous in their context. Zeitler’s high estimation 
of Johann Tobias Sergel (he considers the Reclining 
Faun one of the greatest masterpieces of Western sculp- 
ture) may also be a question of taste, but the reasons he 
offers for the slight impression this master made on 
European art seem spurious. It is suggested that the 
explanation lies in Sergel’s earthy and sensual style and 
subject-matter (for he chose preponderantly erotic 
themes), which were contradictory to the progressive 
currents of his time. Yet Houdon, for one, became a 
major European artist in the late eighteenth century 
while remaining essentially faithful to the Rococo taste 
for the real and the amorous; whereas Abildgaard, the 
Danish painter who, like Sergel, participated in the 
Roman milieu of the 1770's, never even attained the 
recognition of his Swedish contemporary, despite his 
avant-garde preference for illustrating heroic and im- 
aginative episodes from Homer and Ossian. The analy- 
sis of Canova’s Hercules and Lichas strikes me as even 
more farfetched. To explain this unexpected outburst 
of horror in Canova’s art, Zeitler refers to a letter of 
1796 in which the sculptor (in a rare moment of per- 
sonal revelation) comments upon the bloodshed of the 
contemporary world. Zeitler might have done better 
though, to take into consideration Flaxman’s Fury of 
A thamas, executed in Rome in 1790-1792, three years 
before the first sketches of Canova’s work. Here is a 
close prototype, offering not only a comparable scene 
of uncontrolled wrath and physical violence in which 
a child is about to be hurled to the ground, but an 
almost identical grouping of the two figures. 

In a book as discursive as this, it is perhaps useless 
to continue questioning the exclusion of many seem- 
ingly relevant artists. Still, certain inconsistencies can 
hardly escape notice. In his preface, for instance, 
Zeitler modestly apologizes for being unable to deal 
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with architecture or English art of the period, yet in 
the text he surprises us by analyzing Piranesi’s $§. Maria 
del Priorato, the paintings of Gavin Hamilton, the 
aesthetic theory of Daniel Webb, the architectural 
theory of Quatremére de Quincy. If these can be in- 
cluded, why, one asks, do the names of Reynolds or 
West appear nowhere? And why is Greuze never 
mentioned, even when Zeitler is discussing Diderot or 
claiming (pp. 185ff.) that the rising bourgeoisie had 
representatives in music, literature, and art theory 
rather than in actual works of art? 

Although the scholarly apparatus Zeitler draws upon 
for his analyses is characterized by an admirable pre- 
cision of detail and a wide range of knowledge, some 
errors and omissions are to be noted. The legend that 
James Barry’s Death of General Wolfe was painted 
with nude figures has been generally discredited in 
recent years,° although this mythical nudity is cited 
(p. 60) as an example of the distaste for the male nude 
in 1776 as opposed to its favor in David’s work at the 
turn of the century. On p. 46, Zeitler confesses not to 
know whether letters of Gavin Hamilton exist, yet 
many have been published.” In the discussion of David’s 
Roman sketchbooks, Jean Adhémar’s magnificent fac- 
simile edition® of those Roman drawings which turned 
up recently and were exhibited in Paris in 1951 is 
ignored. Wilhelm KGhler’s first name is given as 
Erich when his article on Carstens’ Die Nacht mit 
ihren Kindern is cited (p. 141, n. 1; and p. 287); 
and Landolin Ohmacht’s last name is given as Ohn- 
macht (pp. 272 and 300). The date of Lessing’s Wie 
die Alten den Tod gebildet (p. 272) is 1796, not 1765; 
and that of the first edition, in French, of Hemsterhuis’ 
Alexis, ou de Page dor (p. 24) is 1787, not 1782. 
The title of Goethe’s article, Einfache Nachahmung 
der Natur, Manier, Sul is given incorrectly (p. 223); 
and the dates of birth and death cited for Wordsworth 
(p. 301) belong to Dorothy, not to William. As for the 
bibliography itself, it is extensive rather than exhaustive, 
and to mention some of the more important lacunae 
would be a pointless task. 

In spite of, or perhaps just because of, the bewilder- 
ing variety of method and material employed in this 
book, there are many worthwhile discoveries of both a 
factual and an interpretative nature. I would cail at- 
tention, for one, to the brief sections on Gavin Hamil- 
ton, the Scottish painter and archaeologist whose works 
seem increasingly important for the early history of 
Neoclassicism. Zeitler has neatly uncovered many 
traces of Hamilton’s influence in David and Canova; 
by far the most significant of these is the publication 
of his Brutus (1768), a clear prototype for David’s 
Horatu and, to my knowledge, never before discerned 


6. It is reproduced in Ruthven Todd, “Benjamin West vs. 
the History Picture,” Magazine of Art, xL1, December, 1948, 
p. 305, as well as in A. E. Wolfe-Aylward, The Pictorial Life 
of Wolfe, Plymouth, 1924, p. 143, and J. Clarence Webster, 
“Pictures of the Death of Maj.-Gen. Jas. Wolfe.” Journal of 
the Society of Army Historical Research, vi, 1928, facing p. 34. 

7. For example, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, “Letters of 
Gavin Hamilton, edited from the mss. at Lansdowne House,” 


as such (even by Locquin or Wind). Yet here the 
analogies between the two paintings could have been 
explored much further, especially in relation to their 
common stoical content. I would also cite, among many 
praiseworthy passages, the fine analysis of the differ- 
ences, rather than the more often demonstrated simi- 
larities, between Joseph-Marie Vien’s Marchande 
@Amours and its antique prototype; the sharp-eyed 
formal and psychological insights into many of Canova’s 
works, especially the Volpato Tomb, where the subtly 
differentiated spatial layers are discussed succinctly in 
terms of the spiritual gulf which separates the living 
mourner from the deceased; the terse characterization 
of the ingenuous harmonies of Reinhart’s landscapes in 
contradistinction to the conceptual and spatial complexi- 
ties of Koch; the view of Winckelmann’s theory of 
idealism and allegory (as voiced in the Versuch einer 
Allegorie fiir die Kunst of 1766), which is seen as a 
simple reaffirmation of neo-Platonic tradition, important 
for the new enthusiasm and seriousness which lay be- 
hind it rather than for any basic originality; the literary 
excerpts given as analogies to the changing eighteenth 
century concept of tomb sculpture, where the realm 
of the mourners’ personal grief replaces the sensuous 
Baroque representation of the supernatural world to 
which the deceased aspires. 

Thus Zeitler’s book, offering as it does an enormous 
potpourri of facts and ideas, may either be rejected for 
its strained and often incoherent orientation towards a 
loosely conceived abstract principle, or accepted for the 
many revealing points it makes along the way. It would 
be wiser, I think, to choose the latter course, for it is 
unnecessary to agree with, say, Zeitler’s interpretation 
of the new psychological content of Thorvaldsen’s 
sculpture in order to be stimulated by the mere posing 
of such a problem. In other words, Klassizismus und 
Utopia, if read with discrimination, will suggest how 
fresh viewpoints can disclose a surprising number of 
new and living facets in the presumably stillborn art 
of Neoclassicism. 

ROBERT ROSENBLUM 
[Institute of Fine Arts, 
New York University | 


Conrad Fiedler’s Essay on Architecture, with Notes by 
Victor Hammer, privately printed by Carolyn Read- 
ing, Lexington, Kentucky, 1954. Pp. 56. $5.00. 


This beautifully printed limited edition is the fourth 
essay by the German philosopher, Conrad Fiedler 
(1841-1895), to be translated into English and pub- 


The Academy, Aug. 10-Sept. 7, 1878 (reprinted, with re- 
visions, in A. H. Smith [ed.], 4 Catalogue of the Ancient 
Marbles at Lansdowne House based upon the work of Adolf 
Michaelis, London, 1889), and A. H. Smith, “Gavin Hamil- 
ton’s Letters to Charles Townley,” The Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, XX1, 1901, pp. 306-21. 

8. Jean Adhémar, ed., David; maissance du génie d’un 
peintre [Paris], 1953. 
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lished in this country.* Fiedler wrote the essay in 1878, 
and gave it the title “Uber Wesen und Geschichte der 
Baukunst.” The publisher says that the present transla- 
tion is not the work of a single person. It was first ren- 
dered into English by Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., in 1932, 
translated anew by Alvina Brower in recent years, and 
then given its present form by Miss Reading and Victor 
Hammer. 

“The building activity of man,” begins Prof. Ham- 
mer, writing the introduction, “is essentially the same 
as that of beavers, birds, bees, and many another 
animal.” But architecture is something beyond struc- 
tures intended merely to serve the need of shelter; 
architecture per se is designed to satisfy the contempla- 
tive eye. According to Fiedler’s standpoint it does this 
through proceeding from the unformed to the formed, 
that intangible something—not to be confused with 
mass or bulk—that directs its message to vision, “the 
finest of the senses.”’ Architecture, Hammer stresses, 
is, above all else, an art. 

Conrad Fiedler writes for thinking people of his 
own day. He has a broader vision than that to which 
most of them subscribe; and his purpose is to elevate 
visual judgment. His style, at once subtle and involved, 
is typically German and requires close attention on the 
part of the twentieth-century reader accustomed to a 
more direct mode of communication. He commences 
by saying that his own age is interested in historical 
knowledge, in architecture no less than in other fields. 
History that concerns itself with events alone is super- 
ficial and inadequate, whereas real history penetrates 
to the actual life of past generations. With the Greeks, 
the glorious concept of their civilization merges with 
their magnificent works of architecture into one har- 
monious whole; and so elsewhere there is a correla- 
tion betweer. the culture of a people, broadly consid- 
ered, and their architecture. Research by itself is a far 
from infallible means of achieving an understanding of 
works of art: a point of view is necessary in addition. 
Theoretical interest is at once more ancient and noble 
than historical interest, and the latter is of no value 
without theoretical interpretation. Fiedler has been 
stimulated by the ideas of the German architect, Gott- 
fried Semper (1803-1879) as set forth in his book, 
“Style in the Technical and Tectonic Arts” (Der 
Stil in den Technischen und Tektonischen Kiinsten, 
Frankfurt a/M, 1860), which, to Fiedler, demon- 
strates profound perception as to what justifiably may 
be termed an artistic production. Fiedler sets out to 
apply a similar technique to architecture. 

Far from allowing that to satisfy practical needs is 
aesthetically sufficient in any creative work of art, Sem- 
per has introduced the principle of beauty as something 
unrelated to material limitations. The Greeks above all 
other peoples were the ones who achieved the finest 


* The other Fiedler essays published in the U.S. are: Nine 
Aphorisms from the Notebooks of Konrad Fiedler, selected by 
Victor Hammer and translated by George Kreye, Wells College 
Press, Aurora, N.Y., 1941; On Judging Works of Visual Art, 
translated by Henry Schaefer-Simmern and Fulmer Mood, 


embodiment of this quality. Their monuments remain 
unsurpassed as forms, pleasing in themselves and lib- 
erated from dependence upon either substance or con- 
struction. The material is merely the medium in which 
form finds expression. The Greek temple, as an art 
form, was not intrinsically dependent upon the stone 
of which it was built, and certainly it was not a trans- 
lation of wood into stone; it was a striving toward a 
perfection that had begun in Egypt and Asia. This de- 
velopment was one in which the raw material was 
shaped into an ever purer product of the intellect. The 
Greeks were not inventors but borrowers and de- 
velopers. We can understand Greek architecture of the 
great period only when we perceive how its lines, pro- 
portions, polychromy, and details, combine into some- 
thing infinitely superior to the mere fact of the physical 
building. 

Although the Greeks, to a greater or lesser degree, 
influenced every phase of culture of the generations 
lying between their time and our own, all subsequent 
architecture lacked the genius manifested by the Greeks. 
Fiedler refuses to believe that a higher level of achieve- 
ment is attainable. Worse than the mutilation of ancient 
Greek monuments has been the degrading of Greek 
architecture through poorly understood imitations by 
later builders. The first of these were the Romans, 
whose practicality greatly outweighed their artistic 
sense, and who resorted to an uninspired combination 
of borrowed motifs, with the result that building ceased 
to be a living art. The Renaissance was lacking in in- 
ventiveness in architecture, much more so than in either 
sculpture or painting (where artists at least supple- 
mented their borrowing partially by reference to na- 
ture). Every attempt at reviving Classic art has resulted 
in a further artistic decline. 

A new development entered into architecture with 
the coming to the fore of arcuated construction, which, 
although known as a utilitarian system from earliest 
times, was relegated to the substructure throughout the 
Greek period. It was brought above ground by the 
Romans; yet the Romans failed to penetrate its essen- 
tial nature. The Romanesque and Gothic builders at- 
tempted to break with the Classical trabeated tradition 
and to develop an architecture of arch forms. The 
Romanesque is generally considered a transition, lead- 
ing up to the Gothic, whereas, in Fiedler’s way of 
thinking, the Gothic was not a culmination; it was a 
sidetracking. The pointed arch, he avers, was a tech- 
nical development, yet at the same time an artistic 
evasion. The Gothic is not an architecture of pleasant 
forms, but rather a structural skeleton exposed to 
view. Despite whatever power and emotional appeal 
the Gothic might transmit, it gives little spiritual com- 
fort to an enlightened eye. 

Only the beginnings of an independent development 


University of California Press, Berkeley, 1949; Three Frag- 
ments from the Posthumous Papers of Conrad Fiedler, mdcccxli- 
mdcccxcv, translated by Thornton Sinclair and Victor Hammer, 
printed under the auspices of Transylvania University at the 
Stamperia del Santuccio, Lexington, Kentucky, 1951. 
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are to be witnessed in mediaeval vaulted architecture. 
Whereas the Romans had merely added the vault to an 
existing system, the enclosing of space beneath a curved 
surface became a vital theme in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. The vault seems not so much supported by 
walls as suspended, with walls as extensions of the 
vault, uniting it with the ground. The wall, however, 
plays a new role of importance over and above that of 
the curtain wall of antiquity. It is an important visual 
element. The openings between nave and side aisles 
alternate with supports that are not columns but wall 
sections; and even where round pillars are employed, 
the capital is conceived of more as a part of the upper 
wall than as belonging to the support. The arcuated 
method progresses from barrel, to cross, and finally to 
ribbed vaulting, the ribs emphasizing, through linear 
continuity, the kinship of vault to. walls. Within the 
Romanesque idiom there existed an artistic awareness; 
but it was to be thwarted in what came afterwards. 
Crude, in Fiedler’s eyes, are Gothic buttresses and 
gabled roofs perched atop thin stone vaults. He had 
said earlier that the theoretical ideals were never real- 
ized in any single mediaeval building; and among 
later endeavors only two buildings are worthy of men- 
tion as notable examples of vaulted (or domed) struc- 
tures—Brunelleschi’s Florence Cathedral and Michel- 
angelo’s St. Peter’s. Conflicting elements hindered the 
growth promised by the Romanesque, and even this 
was inferior to Greek work. The question is raised 
whether architecture will ever resume its course at the 
point where the development was interrupted. Con- 
fusion reigns in the present, and a supreme artistic con- 
sciousness that will lead architecture onto the straight 
path of progress is not to be found. Nothing is to be 
gained by the use of borrowed elements so long as the 
spirit of greatness producing vital works cannot also 
be acquired and brought into play. Imitation is stifling; 
and probably only in a complete break can something 
new and promising rise. 

Thus Fiedler ends by adding his voice to those of 
other critics of the late nineteenth century in an appeal 
for relief from the aggregative horrors of Eclecticism. 
Fiedler was several decades late in acclaiming Greek 
architecture. The earlier enthusiasts had expressed their 
admiration by building or commending modern repro- 
ductions of it. Greece was, and is, a small country in 
which the repetition of Doric temples lent satisfying 
unity to its limited extension; but the endless repetition 
of Doric temples—even first-rate facsimiles—through- 
out the entire world could result in nothing short of 
nausea. Fiedler avoids this pitfall. 

He is in accord with the Greek approach to archi- 
tecture, which places primary emphasis upon form. 
Form may be said to be the ideal and the basis of 
Western thinking. The universe is conceived of as 
evolving from the formless (Primeval Chaos )—some- 
thing terrible and to be avoided—to the formed. The 
Unknown (God) must have form. The religious quest 
of Western man is the search for salvation of his per- 
sonal form, of that something which is his conscious- 


ness, and over and above the sum total of the parts 
and functions of his physical make-up. The sense of 
form is manifested in Greek architectural sculpture, 
which, however, is a topic on which Fiedler fails to 
touch. One wonders whether this omission is due to the 
fact that he did not wish to go off on a tangent and 
lengthen his essay unnecessarily, or whether he refrains 
from entering the subject deliberately, as upsetting to 
his wholehearted admiration for Greek temples. Greek 
architecture is evolved out of geometric forms and 
mathematical proportions; a Doric column is itself a 
specimen of abstract sculpture. By contrast, the reliefs 
in frieze and metope, and the carving in the round set 
into the pediments, are examples of representational art, 
reflections of human forms, howsoever idealized. The 
architecture and the sculpture are two separate entities 
that remain, though juxtaposed—and one subordinate 
to the other—at odds with one another. Surely the 
finer artistic sensibilities cannot be reconciled to the 
display of muscular bodies, many of them in dynamic 
attitudes, crowded precariously high up in the elongated 
triangular recesses above the stately row of columns! 
Variations of arrangement in graphic attempts at re- 
constructing lost pediment carvings by archaeologists 
demonstrate how loosely designed was the sculptor’s 
work in relation to that of the architect. Some of the 
ancient Greeks must have realized this discrepancy. 
Plato, perhaps, was thinking of the illusionistic imita- 
tion of contemporary artists when he pronounced, again 
and again, the plastic products of art inferior to things 
in nature. Figures of gods and heroes announce the 
purpose of the Greek temple; and “purpose” is an ugly 
word in Fiedler’s vocabulary. His is a completely mascu- 
line view of architecture, having little sympathy for the 
functioning organism of the female. What has just 
been said about Greek architectural sculpture might 
be brought forward to account for Fiedler’s opinion 
that it is less tragic to despoil Greek temples than it is 
to copy them; and it might be added in this connection 
that Lord Elgin rendered an inestimable service to the 
Parthenon by stripping it down to its unadulterated 
architecture ! 

The Romanesque builders of Europe were not the 
only ones to take up the Roman practice of employing 
arch, vault and dome forms. Mediaeval Moslem build- 
ers acquired them from the same source, through early 
Christian Byzantine works in the Levant; and had 
Fiedler followed their progress eastward, he would 
have seen that the striving for perfect form in arcuated 
architecture did not come to an unfulfilled end here as 
in the Romanesque. His observation, therefore, holds 
good only for Europe; but for the logical artistic (in- 
tellectual) culmination one must turn to Saracenic 
masterworks, to the beautiful polychromed glazed tile 
mosques of Isfahan, or, better, to the magnificent white 
marble Taj Mahal at Agra, exquisitely decorated with 
multicolored inlay or semi-precious stones. Here, thanks 
to the added device of the curving dome, is a more 
graceful, buoyant, comprehensive and harmonious 
architectural form than ever was conceived by the 
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ancient Greeks limited to their ponderous post-and- 
lintel system. Only in the spiritual East—in India— 
could the concept of no-form have come into being, of 
zero, without which every branch of real scientific 
thinking requiring calculations, and every advanced 
phase of metaphysical speculation, would have been 
impossible; only here the Unknown could be meditated 
upon as the Formless; only here the attainment of im- 
mortality was perceived to be without the encumbrance 
of the individual ego, through understanding of the 
logic that to be Eternal necessitates becoming Uni- 
versal; and only here was it discerned that substance 
and form both are illusions. The native Hindu archi- 
tectural tradition was not confined by visual form, stone 
masses becoming dissolved into cascades of living sculp- 
tures, not applied to the architecture as with the Greeks 
but emanating out of the building stone, myriads of 
creatures and creepers, lotus and gods and votaries 
constituting the building itself. In this atmosphere, the 
domed architecture imported by invaders from the 
West achieved its most illustrious flowering. Only 
through the ultimate comprehension that forms as well 
as building stones are mere illusions could the final 
divorce between form and material be effected. In 
Moslem construction, forms became spiritualized, 
weightless and uplifting. The graceful curve of the 
mighty dome swung out into space beyond the line 
of the cylindrical drum, and yet the dome floated ef- 
fortlessly and translucent within an azure sky. Here 
Fiedler might have found greater delight than ever he 
had experienced in the earthbound Greek temple. Here 
his intellectual searching for the eidolon of beauty might 
have tasted an ambrosia it never suspected of existence, 
and at that same delicious fount have slaked its yearn- 
ing thirst. 

About the time Fiedler wrote his essay the striving 
for form in architecture began to fall into disfavor 
once more among certain groups in the West, this time 
mainly through the influence of the Far East, and in 
America more so than in Europe. Gothic architecture 
already had demonstrated that the manipulation of 
enclosed hollow spaces has as much—or more—appeal 
than the enclosing solid shell. Whereas Classic form is 
apprehended only by the eye, the handling of vast 
depths intrudes upon the kinesthetic, auditory, and 
olfactory senses as well, imparting numerous impres- 
sions not possible through form operating upon the 
organ of sight alone. By comparison to the cathedral, 
the interior of a Greek temple is limited and dull. The 
new philosophy of architecture went further, rejecting 
form primarily in favor of functionalism, based upon 


the premise that a building exists in order to serve a pur- 
pose; and it does so by means of its usable inside volume 
rather than by its solid external mass. Fiedler’s idealiza- 
tion of form also is opposed to the counterpart of the 
functional view, that a work of art should express, 
rather than deny, its materials. Yet aside from all 
theoretical differences and historical preferences, Fied- 
ler’s essential message continues to ring true, namely, 
that architecture is not structure, and that beauty is 
not utility. A designer may achieve a result of utmost 
artistry through sensitive handling of structural ele- 
ments alone; and the result will be architecture. Still, 
architecture must be understood as an independent 
entity; though coincident with the structure, it is a 
quality separate from structure, and an end difficult to 
achieve. Does Fiedler not bring his essay to a close 
by intimating that only through “definite contrast to 
that which already exists, can the new and promising 
arise”? With these words he absolves himself from 
all blame for whatever turn future architecture may 
take because of his adulation of Greek temples, or 
because of his having suggested that arcuated archi- 
tecture might pick up where Romanesque left off. His 
faith in form, however, remains unswerving. Nor has its 
appeal to the European and American been fully sup- 
planted in our modern world. There has persisted an 
abundance of revivalist architecture in which form has 
remained paramount; and even in some of the recent 
work of the main exponent of the functional (organic) 
principle, Frank Lloyd Wright, one detects a tendency 
to use form for its own sake, in the cube of the Morris 
Shop in San Francisco and the interpenetrating cylin- 
ders of the Glenn McCord House and of “Toy Hill” 
at Pleasantville, New York (late 1940's), in the 
elevated crescent (“solar hemicycle”) house of David 
Wright near Phoenix (1950), and in the most recently 
publicized residence on Carmel Bay based on the archi- 
tect’s often used device of a geometric module shape, 
in this case an equilateral triangle. However new and 
original one may aspire to be, little is achieved without 
picking up a great deal out of the past. No one under- 
stood better than Fiedler that we cannot find our way 
forward with firmer judgment than by glancing back- 
ward for direction at every step. And we, too, may 
profit by well-directed backward glances at archi- 
tectural writings as well as monuments. It was this 
proposition that prompted the issuing of the little book 
containing Fiedler’s essay. 
CLAY LANCASTER 
New York City 
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LETTERS TO 


Sir: 


In the September 1954 issue of THE ART BULLETIN 
(pp. 240-244) Wolfgang Stechow reviews my book 
on Hercules Seghers (The University of Chicago 
Press, 1953). In the introductory paragraph he an- 
nounces that his “harsh criticism requires a lengthy 
documentation.” Unfortunately, it requires also an ex- 
plicit reply, and this is the reason why, with my an- 
ticipated thanks, I am asking you for adequate space 
in your columns. 

Having thought about Seghers for more than forty 
years, I felt that the time had come to publish this 
monograph, which was written with the purpose of 
taking Seghers out of the madhouse to which he had 
been confined by his strangely prejudiced critics, and 
of reintroducing him into the society of clear-headed 
artists. I thought this could be done by retracing his 
life and his creative process, and it was my desire to 
attend this belated introduction as an “usher.” I did 
not consider it a “most ambitious attempt” to act in 
such humble capacity, since enough facts were waiting 
for common-sense interpretation. Therefore, I could 
spare the effort to duplicate Abraham Bredius’ work. 
The archives have been examined by him most reliably, 
and E, Trautscholdt has contributed masterly con- 
densed excerpts in his ‘Thieme-Becker article, to which 
I referred as being “excellent” in the very first note of 
my book. I did not expect to hurt anybody’s feelings 
by placing this reference in the notes, where it belongs, 
and not in the text, where it does not. Furthermore, I 
feel that I was fully warranted in calling to my read- 
ers’ attention the basic article by N. de Roever, pub- 
lished as early as 1885, in which Seghers’ acquisition 
of an expensive house is reported. This more than 
interesting information was neglected by all subsequent 
writers on Seghers until J. Z. Kannegieter recalled 
the fact and its importance in his article, published as 
late as 1942. Kannegieter’s detailed account (Oud 
Holland, 1942, pp. 150ff.), together with the known 
data about Seghers’ prudent marriage and a few 
subsequent legal acts, prompted me to refrain from a 
complete quotation (or translation) of Samuel van 
Hoogstraten’s misleading story about the poor and un- 
happy Hercules. Published some forty years after 
Seghers’ death, it cannot be considered a primary 
source. It is, of course, a matter of opinion, whether 
it is necessary or dispensable to quote contemporary or 
almost contemporary documents verbatim, but the way 
your reviewer pronounces his disagreement with my 
method is, at least, objectionable. 

Your reviewer rejects emphatically my so-called 
“expansion” of Seghers’ painted a@uvre and states that, 
in this respect, van Gelder’s remarks (Oud Holland, 
1953, p. 156, n. 4) “partly coincide with, partly sup- 
plement his own comments.” Therefore, I must include 
van Gelder’s views in this reply. 

Since Bode’s sensational rediscoveries of a consid- 
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erable part of Seghers’ paintings, comparatively little 
has been done to improve our knowledge or to establish 
determinable criteria. Therefore, the time for elimina- 
tion has not yet arrived. Here is not the proper place 
to defend every work which I have included in my 
book. The reasons are clearly defined in the text and 
in the notes. I only wish to mention in this reply that 
most of the attributions (and this applies also to some 
hitherto unpublished material) go back to Bode, 
Bredius, Gliick, Hofstede de Groot, and others, and 
that my own modest contribution must not be over- 
rated. Thus, I cannot boast of having introduced the 
painting, fig. 99, which your reviewer lists among the 
“works never mentioned before in the literature on 
Seghers,” since it appears in Trautscholdt’s list under 
No. 16 and is reproduced in his article “Der Maler 
Hercules Seghers,” (Pantheon, 1940, p. 85). Harsh 
criticism requires not only lengthy but also correct 
documentation. 

I am somewhat surprised to learn that the science of 
statistics imposes limitations upon the number of admis- 
sible additions to the work of a master. Why should 
your reviewer otherwise compare the so-called “ex- 
pansion of the painted work of Seghers” with an “ad- 
dition of something like 450 pictures to the work of 
Rembrandt”? Referring to this comparison, I must say 
that I would definitely know how to decide, if I had 
the choice between, for example, Bode’s and Hofstede 
de Groot’s contributions to Rembrandt’s work and the 
eliminations proposed by John C. van Dyke in his 
derogatory book (Rembrandt and His School, New 
York, 1923), which demonstrates the dangers of per- 
sistent contraction. 

Aware of both sides of the problem, I promise that 
if some day I should be converted to a more contract- 
ing conception of Seghers’ activity, no stylistic or tech- 
nical doubt could drive me so far as to curtail one of 
his paintings, be it im effigie or in corpore, as was done 
to two signed and two generally accepted works of the 
master. (Cf. Oud Holland, 1950, p. 218 and ibid., 
1953, pp. 149ff., figs. 1, 2, 3; furthermore my note 
18, chap. vi.) The reviewer admits that “some” of 
the additions to Trautscholdt’s list and even some of the 
works, “not published before at all,” may “survive.” 
This sounds comforting. On the other hand, I would 
be haunted in my sleep, if I had participated in an » 
arbitrary elimination of (or operation on) an original 
work of the master. 

In our time, in which again and again collections of 
old standing are doomed to dispersion, in which new 
collections are shorter lived than ever before, and ae 
privately owned works of art change hands even sev- ‘ 
eral times within one generation, the importance of 
mentioning the names of the present owners must not 
be overrated. Your reviewer knows, as well as I do, 
the difficulties which exist in this connection and for 
which neither the author of a book, nor the owners 
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but I do not feel that Gerrit made a stronger impression 
on Hercules than did the painter Cornelis Corneliszen, 
Gerrit’s teacher. Furthermore, and except for Dietrich 
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themselves, are to blame. The consequence is that an 
owner, who does uct make his property accessible, must 
accept a “non liquei”’ ivom. ery expert who has not 
seen the original. Howeve,, a critic who indulges in 


calling such unseen paintings ‘“mediocre-looking” and 
gives them liberally to ‘csser or lesser known masters, 
is not on the safe side, he only oversteps the limits of 
dispassionate criticism. 

The reviewer assumes jurisdiction not only over my 
book, but also over my personal qualifications. On the 
other hand, he admits his “utter inability” to follow my 
argumentation. If he really fails to see the similarity 
of the compositional pattern in figs. 16 and 19, 23 and 
24, 25 and 26, 43 and 45, 30 and 139, or to recog- 
nize the topographical relation between figs. 79 and 81, 
I can see no possibility of finding a common base of 
understanding. 

I frankly admit that the letters DvB (without liga- 
ture), which are found on fig. 8, can be read as Dionys 
Verburgh’s monogram. I further concede that Golt- 
zius’ woodcut (fig. 32), though certainly later than 
Hirschmann suggests, is not dated, and finally that, 
perhaps owing to an expansive disposition, which may 
prevail in my subconscious, I expanded Andrea Mel- 
dolla’s life by 19 years; but in every other respect, I 
stand my ground. Unfortunately, your reviewer finds 
me guilty on so many counts that it would be impos- 
sible to reply to every charge without abusing the hos- 
pitality of THE ART BULLETIN. To simplify the pro- 
cedure, I will state summarily what I did not attempt 
and, consequently, did not do: 

(1) I did not write a “Catalogue Raisonné,” be- 
cause I thought that it would be premature or even 
presumptuous to try. It seemed more appropriate to 
give a “reasoning” without catalogue. This answers 
also the question why the few signed or otherwise 
documented works could not be given a special place, 
as your reviewer would have preferred. Signature 
and/or documentation are recorded in the notes, which 
are pertinent to each work. They can certainly be 
located without “frantic search,” provided that the 
reader is not unwilling to look them up or to use the 
index. Under the entry “Seghers” he will find the 
juxtaposition of pages and figures in the usual way. 

(2) In a monograph of 112 pages of text, I did of 
course not intend to give a complete history of etching 
before Seghers, and it is always to be understood that 
no gap in a development is totally open. For charac- 
terizing the transitory period between the early Italian 
experiments and the first international flourishing, I 
mentioned Adam Elsheimer with explicit argumenta- 
tion, Dietrich Meyer (Matthaus Merian’s teacher), 
of whom Seghers may have had second-hand knowl- 
edge (chap. m1, n. 15 and chap. vi, n. 14), and David 
Vinckboons (chap. vi, n. 3) who, together with the 
young Seghers, attended the Coninxloo sale on March 
1, 1607. The probably autodidactic experiments of 
these three artists may have been influential on Seghers. 
Not quite the same can be assumed for Gerrit Pietersz, 
whom your reviewer would have favored as an addition- 
al example. True that he made etchings as early as 1593, 


Meyer, I did not refer to engravers who, occasionally, 
took to the needle. Therefore, neither Barocci, nor 
Salimbeni, neither Vanni, nor the Caraccis could find 
a place in my very brief survey. With regard to 
Elsheimer’s etchings, my “sense of documentation” 
compels me to consider Rubens’ letter a reliable source, 
subject to my own interpretation. I did not see any 
necessity to refer to Weizsaecker’s and Hind’s very 
short and rather debatable comments concerning the 
etching ground which Elsheimer may have used. 
Neither for Seghers’ dependence on Elsheimer’s recipe, 
nor for Seghers’ trip to Italy did I offer more than 
“circumstantial evidence,” using this term consciously 
and intentionally on p. 21 of my text. 

(3) I did not make “attempts at arriving at a strict 
chronology” of Seghers’ works. It was not only on 
p. 13 (in the paragraph, quoted by your reviewer) that 
I referred to the tentative character of the sequence; 
I firmly held this line throughout my book, e.g. on 
pp. 23 and 73. The chronological table, where life and 
works are given in two corresponding columns, con- 
forms with my scheme of grouping and its tentative 
character. Any other conclusion is without foundation. 
It is my personal and most sincere wish that somebody 
may find a better way to overcome the difficulties, 
which I never denied. Yet, I am afraid that new at- 
tempts will not lead very far as long as they do not 
include etchings as well as paintings, and an uncon- 
ventional approach to the unconventional artist is not 
found and accepted. I cannot agree with the often re- 
peated theory that Gillis van Coninxloo’s last pupil, 
neglecting the lesson of his master’s late style, should 
have started with a Momper heritage. I cannot believe 
that Seghers could have given up painting shortly after 
1630/31, as it is suggested in the Catalogue of the 
recent Seghers exhibition in the Museum Boymans (see 
the comments to the painting No. g in the Exh. Cat., 
Rotterdam, 1954). Nor do I acquiesce in considering 
this “View of Rhenen” (my fig. 63) the last word 
the painter Hercules Seghers had to say. Unfortunately, 
the recently acquired magnificent painting in the Mu- 
seum Boymans in Rotterdam (Exh. Cat. No. 5), 
which adds so much to our enjoyment, does not add 
very much to our knowledge. As far as chronology is 
concerned, we are facing widely divergent opinions. 
Professor van Gelder dates the painting 1631/32, 
whereas Mr. E. Haverkamp Begemann, the consci- 
entious author of the beautiful Exhibition Catalogue, 
suggests a date between 1620 and 1627. Moreover, 
I am sorry that, once again, I must disagree with a 
statement of your reviewer, who writes that this “pre- 
dominantly serene” painting illuminates “a new facet 
of Seghers’ art.” As far as serenity is concerned, it does 
not. Its luminous and serene quality conforms exactly 
with some of Seghers’ prints, especially with Springer 
No. 29 c (my fig. 108), to which I referred (p. 86) 
as follows: “Creation has been accomplished, and 
Seghers’ inhabitable valley rests in harmony, brightness, 
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and serenity.” Van Gelder mentions that the newly 
recovered painting is not a modello for an etching. 
Also in this respect it does not differ from other paint- 
ings by the master, since we have no evidence at all 
that Seghers may have used the medium of etching 
for reproducing his paintings. On the contrary, as I 
pointed out in my book, we have good reasons to be- 
lieve that, in the few cases where paintings and etchings 
show identical subjects, the painted versions were de- 
veloped from preceding etchings. The fact that two 
paintings, which are closely related to etchings (figs. 
60/61 and 105/106), show the subjects “in reverse,” 
does not prove them to be exceptions to the rule, since 
Seghers was familiar with the technique of counter- 
proofing and may well have worked from counter- 
proofs. I am sorry to find, here again, a point of dis- 
agreement between my conception of Seghers’ art and 
the reviewer’s unswerving adherence to the views 
expressed by Professor van Gelder in Oud Holland. 

Your reviewer disapproves of the parallels I drew 
between Seghers and some of Descartes’ theories, say- 
ing that my statements are “harmful to a basically 
good cause.’ He blames and ridicules me for trespass- 
ing into the realm of philosophy. However, the two 
passages which the reviewer quotes in this connection, 
are not related to philosophy proper, as the term is 
understood today, but to physics and mathematics; 
furthermore, the reviewer’s quotation ends immedi- 
ately before I come to the decisive point, so far as 
science is concerned (see the two last paragraphs on 
p. 85). Finally, your reviewer states: “Few will doubt 
that there is something that binds Descartes and the 
great landscape painters together.” He may be sur- 
prised that I wish to be counted among the “few.” I 
am unable to find a link between Descartes and those 
painters, but as far as Seghers’ unique creative process 
is concerned, the tertium comparationis, which your 
reviewer misses so badly, is to be found on p. 112. 

I am fully aware that I did not write the book of 
which the specialists in the field may have dreamed. 
Their fancy would have been a cautious book w’ta a 
complete record and full translation of partly insignifi- 
cant papers, with a maximum of quotations, a minimum 
of monuments and a total lack of conclusions. The 
great enigma would have been emphasized and no 
solutions (except for the generally tolerated psycho- 
logical detours) would have been ventured. It would 
have been a book indulging in highly personalized 
praise of a great painter who, for inexplicable reasons, 
made etched copies of his accomplished paintings, 
splitting up their pictorial unity in puzzling prints. 
The hero of such a book would have been a lonesome 
artist, who worked in deep melancholy, except for a 
lucid interval in which he created the serene painting 
now in the Museum Boymans in Rotterdam. 

Instead, I preferred to write a controversial mono- 
graph on a rational man, risking some errors, but 
holding my line and not missing the point. Thus, I 
described with deliberately “impersonal admiration” 
the unique struggle of a great artist, whose searching 
mind strove to penetrate nature’s outward appearance, 
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and whose only obsession was to invent the printed 
painting, the repeatable pictorial statement. In the 
course of his steadfast, by no means “fitful,” experi- 
ments, he found new techniques, and thus became a 
key figure in the history of chalcography. At times, 
when the keen inventor wanted to enhance the pictorial 
effect of his compositions more efficiently than by add- 
ing some brushwork to his, frequently two-colored, 
prints, he took to painting and painted his etched and 
printed subjects on panel or on canvas. Sometimes, 
however, he might have felt the urge to rid himself 
of the technical limits of the craft and, as also modern 
etchers do, painted off his professional inhibitions in 
independent, no longer graphically conceived paintings. 
All this, and perhaps even more, your readers could 
derive from my book, but unfortunately not from your 
reviewer's distracting comments. 


LEO C. COLLINS 
New York City 


Sir: 

I stand corrected for having erroneously listed fig. 
99 in Mr. Collins’ book as not previously published, 
and I am glad to have given Mr. Collins the oppor- 
tunity of citing the literature on this painting which 
he had omitted in his book (chapter Ix, n. 3). 

I have earnestly searched his lengthy reply for other 
points of agreement but I fear that, as Mr. Collins 
rightly suggests with regard to his comparisons of 
compositional patterns and topographical relations, 
there is indeed “no possibility of finding a common 
base of understanding.” He adds to his factual errors 
by the inexplicable characterization of Barocci, Salim- 
beni and Vanni as “engravers who, occasionally, took 
to the needle” (none of them ever made a pure en- 
graving); he treats hypotheses as facts, for instance in 
his intimation that Rubens’ letter says that Elsheimer 
used soft ground etching; he distorts my criticism, 
e.g., by creating the impression that I had insisted on 
his quoting Hoogstraten in extenso, or by saying that 
I blamed and ridiculed him “for trespassing into the 
realm of philosophy”; he shakes off the essence of my 
main objection with the amazing statement that “the 
reasons [for his new attributions] are clearly defined 
in the text and in the notes” and that most of them, 
anyway, “go back to Bode, Bredius, Gliick, Hofstede 
de Groot and others” (we are living in 1954!); and 
finally he completely loses sight of what I or anybody 
else ever said or thought, in his weird summary of the 
kind of book on Seghers “of which the specialists in 
the field may have dreamed.” Their dreams about the 
ideal book on Seghers are certain to differ considerably ; 
I doubt that their opinions about the present one do. 


WOLFGANG STECHOW 
Oberlin College 


EpiroriAL Nore: In the September issue, vol. xxxvi, p. 175n, 
the reference to Mrs. Aga-Oglu, who submitted the manuscript 
of the late Mehmet Aga-Oglu for publication, is to the author’s 
last wife, Mrs. Mehmet Aga-Oglu, of San Francisco. 
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NOTES FOR CONTRIBUTORS 


1. Manuscripts should be submitted to the Editor of THE 
ART BULLETIN, Department of Art, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill. Contributors are advised to retain an 
accurate carbon copy of their articles. 


2. All manuscripts must be typewritten and double-spaced, 
on one side of the paper only, on sheets of uniform size 


(preferably 8% x 11 inches) and regular weight, numbered 
consecutively. 


3. Footnote references in the text should be clearly des- 
ignated by means of superior figures, placed after the punc- 
tuation marks. 


4. Footnotes should be numbered consecutively and typed 
double-spaced on separate pages subjoining to the article. 


5. Legends for plates should be typed on separate pages 
following the footnotes. 


6. Good photographs made directly from the work to be 
reproduced are essential, and whenever negatives of these are 
available, they should be submitted also. All photographs and 
negatives will be returned. If better copy for any illustration 
exists in a book or manuscript not available to the contributor, 
this information should be noted in a full bibliographical ref- 
erence and included with the photograph. Contributors are 
urged to consult the Note by Clarence Kennedy, “The Selection 
of Copy for Illustrations,” ART BULLETIN, XXXI, 1949, pp. 
135-138. Copies of the reprint are obtainable from the 
Managing Editor. 


7. Each photograph or drawing should be clearly marked 
with its figure number on the reverse. Marking should be 
done lightly with a soft pencil. Do not type or write heavily; 
the marks will show through on the finished plate. 


8. Contributors are responsible for obtaining permissions, 
whenever necessary, for the reproduction of photographs. 


g. Drawings should be in India ink on white drawing 
paper or cardboard. 


10. Words, phrases, passages, or titles intended to be 
printed in italics should be underlined in the typescript. This 
includes titles of works of art, titles of books, poems, and 
periodical publications, and technical terms or phrases not 
in the language of the article; but does not include direct 
quotations in a foreign language, foreign titles preceding 
proper names, place names, names of buildings, or words 
anglicized by usage. 


11. Italicize: sbid., idem, op.cit., loc.cit., and passim; but 
not: ad loc., cap., circa (ca.), et al., infra, q.v., saec., 
scilicet (scil. or sc.), sub voce (s.v.), supra, versus (vs.), 
vide; nor: cf., col., e.g., etc. ff. (following), fol., fols. 
(folio, folios), i.e., 1., Il. (line, lines), p., v., vv. (verse, 
verses), viz. 


12. Double quotation marks should be used for primary 
quotations; single quotation marks will be reserved for a 
quotation within a quotation. 


13. In citing from periodicals, the title of the article 
should be in roman within double quotation marks, and the 
title of the periodical in italics. Thus: 


Adolph Goldschmidt, “The Decoration of Early Mainz Books,” 
Magazine of Art, xxx, 1938, pp. 579-581. 


14. In the case of books cited, the form of reference should 
be as follows: (1) author’s name, preceded by his given name 
or initials, and followed by a comma; (2) title, italicized, 
followed by a comma; (3) the edition where necessary, fol- 


lowed by a comma; (4) place of publication, followed by a 
comma; (5) if desired, the name of publisher, followed by 
a comma; (6) date of publication, followed by a comma; (7) 
reference to volume in Roman numerals without preceding 
“Vol.” or “V.” and followed b~ a comma; (8) page or column 
number, preceded by “p.,” “pp.” or “col.,” “cols.” Thus: 


Mary H. Swindler, Ancient Painting, New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1929, p. 60. 

Charles Diehl, Manuel d’art byzantin, 2nd ed., Paris, Librairie 
Auguste Picard, 1925, 1, pp. 72-78. 


15. In English titles of publications, capitalize all prin- 
cipal words; in Latin, in addition to the first word, capitalize 
proper nouns and adjectives derived therefrom; in French, 
Italian, and Spanish, in addition to the first word, capitalize 
proper nouns but not the adjectives derived therefrom; in 
German, capitalize all nouns but not the corresponding ad- 
jectives, except those derived from names of persons. 


16. Upon first reference, titles and bibliographical data 
should be given amply as in paragraphs 13 and 14. In all 
succeeding references, the shortest intelligible form should 
be used. Such abbreviations as ibid., loc.cit., and of.cit. 
should not ordinarily be used to refer farther back than the 
preceding page. 


17. All references should be verified before the manu- 
script is submitted for publication. Articles that are incom- 
plete in this respect will be returned to the author for com- 
pletion before acceptance. 


18. The funds of THE ART BULLETIN do not admit of 
an expenditure of over ten per cent (10%) of the cost 
of composition for alterations in articles once set up in galley 
proof. In order that contributors may be spared the expense 
of exceeding this allowance, they are urged to prepare their 
manuscripts as nearly as possible in conformity with the 
above rules. In cases of doubt as to form, contributors are 
referred to The MLA Style Sheet, copies of which are obtain- 
able from the Modern Language Association. 


19. Book reviews should be prepared in the same style as 
other contributions to THE ART BULLETIN. Book reviews rep- 
resent solely the opinions of the reviewers, who have complete 
freedom, within the limits of scholarly discourse, to set forth 
their own evaluations of the publications assigned to them for 
review. In order to ensure maximum usefulness, it is desirable 
that every review include a factual description of the con- 
tents of the work under review, as distinguished from the 
reviewer’s critical estimate of its merits. (THE ART BULLETIN 
will not consider unsolicited manuscripts for book reviews.) 


20. Any letter to the Editor which comments on a con- 
tribution to THE ART BULLETIN is submitted to the author of 
the contribution in question in order to permit a letter in 
reply to be published concurrently if desired. Writers of let- 
ters to the Editor are therefore requested to enclose a carbon 
copy. 


21. Authors of articles will receive fifty offprints free 
of charge. Authors of Notes will receive thirty offprints 
of the Notes section free of charge. Thirty copies of the 
whole back section will be sent free of charge to authors of 
Reviews of Books and Exhibitions and ten to writers of Let- 
ters. The privilege of obtaining additional offprints at cost 
has been discontinued. 


22. The name of the institution with which an author 
is connected will be printed at the end of his contribution; 
brackets will be used to denote that the author is a student 
at that institution. 
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